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FOREWORD 


THOSE STORIED ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES THAT BOAST PAINTED MURALS 
occupy a special place in the art history and archaeology of the Pre-Columbian Ameri- 
cas. They are the result of millennia-long traditions of embellishing the facades, interior 
walls, and stairways of important structures using a variety of materials and techniques. 
Mural painting is but one facet of a widespread practice of exploiting the extensive sur- 
faces made available by architectural construction in diverse materials ranging from 
stone to adobe. In Mesoamerica, at sites such as Uxmal and Mitla, highly visible imagery 
is rendered in stone fretwork that calls attention to the ritual significance of prominent 
buildings and that forms a backdrop for processions and performances. At Chichen Itza, 
stone panels with dramatic scenes sculpted in bas-relief flank the main ballcourt; the site 
is also notable for its complementary, coexisting tradition of mural painting. At Copan, 
three-dimensional sculptures of the young maize god adorn Temple 22 and signal its 
dedication to this particular deity, while the nearby hieroglyphic stairway incorporates 
a record of founding inscriptions and dynastic histories. In Peru, the temple facades 
at early coastal ceremonial centers bear imposing modeled and painted adobe images 
that frame the thresholds that mark the passage into sanctified inner spaces. Likewise, 
in the highland site of Chavin de Huantar, the incised motifs on the stone pillars at 
the entrance to the main temple and on portable sculptures depict powerful mythical 
beings in the Chavin pantheon. The distinctive style and formal grammar of Chavin ico- 
nography were likely first developed out of the conventions governing the production 
of woven textiles; a similar “transfer” of a design repertoire that had been worked out in 
woven fabrics is evident in the later Chimt textile tradition, whose distinctive repertoire 
of stylized motifs confers a readily recognizable identity to the planar adobe facades at 
Chan Chan and Huaca el Dragon, among other sites. 

The popularity of painted murals coincides with the apogee of some of the most 
renowned pilgrimage centers in both Mesoamerica and the Andes, in which the par- 
ticipation of the local populace in major seasonal events was often complemented by 
an influx of devotees drawn from much further afield. The impressive range of mural 
art that once graced the walls of Teotihuacan has led to this great metropolis being 
aptly described as a “painted city” that surely made an indelible impression on first- 
time visitors. The same must have been true of the polychrome painted temples at the 
centers of Maya power, including El Mirador and Calakmul. The technical skills and 
artistic expertise invested in the creation of mural art at highland and lowland sites alike 
finds clear parallels in, and perhaps drew directly upon, the painting of portable objects 
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in other media—principally ceramic vessels. Comparisons have been made between 
Maya vase painting and its Peruvian counterpart in Moche fineline painting, and it is 
no coincidence that, in Part 2 of this monograph, Trever emphasizes that the Pafiamarca 
murals closely resemble the painted fineline imagery on Moche ceramic vessels. As the 
mastery of material and technique applied to portable art evolved, so too did the aspira- 
tion to undertake more ambitious public displays of key visual narratives. A “scaling-up” 
of some of the images and motifs that feature in the iconography of ceramic vessels can 
be detected in murals at Huaca de la Luna and Huaca Cao Viejo on the North Coast 
of Peru. These feature repetitive geometric patterns, repeating rows of fierce mytho- 
logical figures, and images of marching prisoners being paraded by triumphant war- 
riors. Analogous processes are seen in a different medium on the South Coast, where 
the zoomorphic motifs that populated Nazca textiles, ceramic vessels, and murals were 
reproduced at a different order of magnitude to create the geoglyphs inscribed on the 
Pampas landscape. 

But not all mural painting involved such a dramatic change in scale; other notable 
shifts were also taking place. At certain sites, artisans seem to have been granted license 
to create composite scenes that broadly replicated or complemented rituals involv- 
ing choreographed procession and movement. Such is the case with Pafamarca in the 
Nepenia Valley on the North Coast. The narrative mythological iconography portrayed 
in the Pafamarca murals prompts still unanswered questions about the relationship 
between mural imagery, language, and oral tradition. Trever explains how the iconog- 
raphy of the murals falls into two principal categories: the first comprises images of 
mythological acts involving supernatural beings and creatures; the second embraces 
images of ritual practice or liturgy performed by human figures. Chief among the lat- 
ter category were the narrative deeds and battles of the hero referred to as Ai-Apaec, 
including scenes of hand-to-hand combat between Ai-Apaec and the sea monsters; 
paintings of his iguana companion and the Strombus monster; and representations of 
the battles between Ai-Apaec and what appears to be his double (perhaps in their mani- 
festation as the Divine Twins). But, as the author observes, a strict separation between 
images of myth and images of ritual is not possible in this setting, where belief and 
religious practice were effectively entangled—and at times converged—within mural 
iconography. She affirms that the Pafiamarca murals have greater iconographic affini- 
ties to more northerly Moche ceramics than to locally produced ceramic arts, as dem- 
onstrated by similarities in the reproduction of key scenes from the so-called Sacrifice 
Ceremony. The subject matter may also have been depicted in Moche textiles brought 
to the southern outpost with the Moche expansion by the early seventh century. This 
postulated mechanism of transmission echoes the much earlier finds of Chavin textiles 
at Carhua on the South Coast and underlines the long history and power of this highly 
effective portable medium for projecting the fundamental tenets of Moche religion to 
new audiences. 

Andeanists acknowledge that the architecture at Pafiamarca is recognizably Moche 
in general layout and construction techniques, but that the particularities of its con- 
figuration and the placement of its major monuments are not replicated elsewhere. 
Due to its proximity to Lima and its relative accessibility, the site has long attracted the 
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attention of archaeologists and art historians; it presents a rare and unusual opportu- 
nity to reprise the involvement of some of the prominent characters and episodes in 
Peruvian art history and archaeology. Cognizant of the cumulative impact of successive 
interventions under different pretexts, Trever has skillfully undertaken the challenging 
task of refracting this colorful history through a methodical recapitulation of the site 
“biography” of Pafiamarca. The outcome serves as both a model and an inspiration for 
other investigators interested in the interdisciplinary ways in which such site biogra- 
phies can be artfully reconstructed. 

The number of recent intensive studies of ancient mural art in the Americas is grow- 
ing and now includes those at Teotihuacan, San Bartolo, Bonampak, El Zotz, Cacaxtla, 
and Mayapan for Mesoamerica, along with those at Huaca de la Luna, Huaca Cao Viejo 
at El Brujo, Tambo Colorado, Ventarron, and Pafamarca for South America. The clos- 
est comparable methodological case study is found in the early twenty-first-century 
re-excavation by Santiago Uceda and Moisés Tufinio of the Revolt of the Objects mural 
at the New Temple at Huaca de la Luna, where the goal was to interweave the study 
of modern archaeological history and visual media with contemporary archaeological 
practice and documentation. Pafiamarca and the New Temple at Huaca de la Luna were 
contemporaneous; as the author shows, these Late Moche religious complexes shared 
styles of narrative painting without relief that became a dominant mode of mural art 
during the seventh and eighth centuries and that represented a marked departure from 
earlier Moche mural traditions. 

In undertaking an archaeological and art historical study of the mural art at 
Pafiamarca, this work joins other endeavors that have consistently raised the bar in the 
detail and quality of their documentation and in their effective deployment of that doc- 
umentation to yield informative insights and build arguments. Rarely is the study of 
the production of mural art at a given site so closely coordinated with the aims of the 
archaeological program to enable a better understanding of the internal chronology of 
the site. This is duly encapsulated in the title of the monograph, The Archaeology of 
Mural Painting at Panamarca, Peru, and it represents the core rationale for organizing 
and presenting the materials, and for its contribution as a methodological exposition 
of stratigraphic and chronological control. This project has been an exemplary col- 
laborative endeavor taken forward by the authors with remarkable determination and 
purpose. Moreover, the researchers have matched the skill and energy invested in the 
excavation and study of such inherently fragile works of art with a commensurate effort 
to ensure their continued protection and preservation. This interdisciplinary study has 
succeeded admirably in realizing its goal of placing the Pafiamarca mural paintings into 
an architectural sequence and absolute chronology for the first time, thus laying a solid 
foundation for a future full-fledged art historical comparison and analysis of the style 
and content of the North Coast painted mural tradition. 


Colin McEwan 


Director, Pre-Columbian Studies 
Dumbarton Oaks 
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PREFACE 


THE DOCUMENTARY FIELD PROJECT THAT LED TO THIS BOOK WAS FIRST 
imagined during a conversation on the fifth floor of the Dumbarton Oaks library one 
morning in June 2009. As a doctoral candidate in History of Art and Architecture at 
Harvard University, I had traveled to Washington, D.C., to consult with Jorge Gamboa, 
an archaeologist and illustrator from Trujillo, Peru, who was then a summer fellow in 
Pre-Columbian Studies, about starting a new research project at Pafiamarca. After forg- 
ing that initial key partnership with Gamboa, whose extraordinary efforts and careful 
work made this research possible, the field project began to take form. Trujillo-based 
archaeologist Ricardo Toribio and conservator Ricardo Morales soon joined as partners 
in the project. The scope of the field research then expanded, from the original germ of 
an idea to map standing architecture, into a multifaceted, six-month program of archae- 
ological excavation, conservation, illustration, and art historical study that commenced 
at Pafiamarca in February 2010. It is thus fitting that this documentary work now appears 
in the Studies in Pre-Columbian Art and Archaeology series at Dumbarton Oaks, cir- 
cling back to the place of the project’s origin. 

A project like this is only made possible through the hard work and collaboration 
of many individuals and institutions. We thank the Ministerio de Cultura of Peru for 
granting permission to work within the monumental area of Pafiamarca (Resolucién 
Directorial Nacional no. 032/INC, January 8, 2010). Archaeologist Carmen Mercado 
supervised the field project on behalf of the Ministerio de Cultura—Chimbote and site 
guardian Adrian Villon graciously offered support throughout the season. We are grate- 
ful to the directors and staff of the Museo Regional de Casma “Max Uhle,” to whom we 
entrusted the project’s material collections. Logistical support came from the Proyecto 
Arqueoldgico Huaca de la Luna, the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, and the Pontificia 
Universidad Catdlica del Pert. 

Funding for the field project came from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research via a 2009 Dissertation Fieldwork Grant. A 2014 follow-up grant 
through the foundation’s Engaged Anthropology program allowed for public presen- 
tation of this research in Peru. Additional financial support for the field project came 
from the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard University and from the 
Fulbright-Hays Doctoral Dissertation Research Abroad program, administered by the 
US. Department of Education. Stephen Trever ensured that the field project would fin- 
ish with the resources and support that it required. Continued post-field research was 
supported by a William R. Tyler fellowship in Pre-Columbian Studies at Dumbarton 
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Oaks in 2011-2013. A grant from the Stahl Endowment of the Archaeological Research 
Facility at the University of California, Berkeley provided funding for AMS radiocar- 
bon dating. Grants from the Hellman Family Fund Fellowship and the Committee on 
Research at the University of California, Berkeley made possible expanded digital imag- 
ing, archival research, and editorial assistance. Sabbatical funding from a Humanities 
Research Fellowship at Berkeley supported manuscript revisions. 

This project would not have been possible without the contributions of each mem- 
ber of its international, interdisciplinary team. Gamboa, Toribio, and I developed and 
carried out the Proyecto Arqueolégico Pafiamarca—Area Monumental with the col- 
laboration of archaeologists Niel Pajuelo and Pedro Neciosup. Gamboa, Neciosup, and 
conservator Jorge Solérzano created the new mural illustrations presented here. The 
majority of the architectural and object illustrations are the product of Gamboa’s pains- 
taking efforts. Morales oversaw the conservation team dispatched from the Proyecto 
Arqueoldgico Huaca de la Luna, which included César Alfredo Velasquez, Roger Ponce 
de Leén, Carlos Gamarra, Julio Reyes, Luis Sanchez, David Cérdova, César Cordova, 
Jorge Solorzano, Victor Fernandez, and Rafael Gordillo. Scientists Ivan Vasquez and 
Alejandro Padilla performed physical and chemical material analyses to aid the conser- 
vation work. We are indebted to Michele Koons, Hugo Ikehara, Matt Helmer, David 
Chicoine, and Parker VanValkenburgh for help with total station mapping of the monu- 
mental area. The excavations relied heavily on the labor of archaeological field assistants 
Manuel Escobar, Justo Durand, German Llupton, Frank Escobar, and Willy Sanchez. 
Max Bautista, Pedro Escobar, Wilfredo Moreno, Dionisio Moreno, Mario Ruiz, and 
Apolinair Shica also assisted with the close of the field project. Universidad Nacional 
de Trujillo students Lussiana Medina and Jimmy Lopez contributed to field and lab 
work. Carmen Ciriaco, Milagros Lobato, Janina Lopez, Melissa Romero, and Gladys 
Sacramento, students of Victor Tufinio at the Universidad Nacional Santiago Antunez 
de Mayolo, assisted with lab work. In addition, Erell Hubert participated in the excava- 
tion of Unit 7 and Flannery Surette analyzed textiles recovered from the excavations. 
Manuel Gonzalez and Enelso Vasquez provided security and Pedro Aguilar provided 
daily transportation. Fredesvinda (Fredy) Chavez managed the field house in Nepefia 
and prepared meals rivaling the best kitchens in Peru. 

The field project benefitted from consultation with advisors Luis Jaime Castillo, 
Claude Chapdelaine, Tom Cummins, Jeffrey Quilter, Joanne Pillsbury, Santiago Uceda, 
and especially the late Duccio Bonavia. We recognize the warm collegiality of the archae- 
ological community of Nepeijia, especially David Chicoine, Hugo Ikehara, Matt Helmer, 
Carlos Rengifo, Jorge Meneses, and Koichiro Shibata. We are grateful for the gracious 
hospitality of Luis Solari and Gina Solari in Nepefia. Chicoine generously allowed 
continued use of his project’s museum storeroom. We thank Claude Chapdelaine and 
Victor Pimentel for lending field equipment. We are grateful to Lorenzo Samaniego 
and Segundo Vasquez for discussing their work at Pafiamarca in the 1970s and to 
Federico Kauffmann Doig for discussing his 1960s photography at the site. In 2010, 
we were pleased to receive many visitors at Pafiamarca, including Victoria Espinoza, 
alcaldesa of the Provincia del Santa; Juan Jorge of the Municipalidad de Chimbote; and 
Ana Patricia Moyano, regional director of the Ministerio de Cultura—Huaraz. We also 
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received many friends and colleagues as visitors to the excavations, including Elizabeth 
Benson, Ari Caramanica, Luis Jaime Castillo, Mirko Chang, Guillermo Cock, Ethan 
Cole, Robyn Cutright, Régulo Franco, Joan Gero, Ivan Ghezzi, Michele Koons, Klaus 
Koschmieder, Sheila Pozorski, Tom Pozorski, Gabriel Prieto, Jeffrey Quilter, Maeve 
Skidmore, Santiago Uceda, Luis Felipe Villacorta, Melissa Vogel, and Juliet Wiersema. 
Weare grateful to them and to their students for their interest in this work and for stimu- 
lating conversations and observations. 

Like all archaeological projects, this book is the product of a collaborative effort. 
Part 1 is revised and broadly expanded with new archival research from a chapter of my 
2013 dissertation. Part 2 draws on our 2011 documentary report for the Ministerio de 
Cultura, which I translated from the Spanish, revised, and expanded in consultation 
with Gamboa and Morales. The accounting of field findings has been enriched by sub- 
sequent research, analysis, and digital imaging campaigns since 2010. The generation of 
AMS radiocarbon dates reported here was made possible by export permission from 
the Ministerio de Cultura, as well as assistance in Peru from Luis Burgos, Luis Lopez, 
Maria Claudia Herrera, and Solsiré Cusicanqui. The carbon samples were dated at the 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory under the supervision of Tom Guilderson 
and calibrated at the Denver Museum of Nature and Science by Michele Koons. Melanie 
Miller has worked closely with me on the ongoing analysis of an exported sample of an 
organic residue splashed on one of the site’s painted pillars, with the assistance of Katie 
Chiou and the advice of Christine Hastorf at the University of California, Berkeley. Luis 
Jaime Castillo generously shared the Ministerio de Cultura’s drone-generated photo- 
grammetric models of Pafiamarca, which have been utilized at Berkeley with the aid 
of Lynn Cunningham, Nico Tripcevich, and Isabella Warren, with the support of the 
Mellon-funded initiative “Capacity Building and Integration in the Digital Humanities.” 
Expanded digital imaging included colorization of field drawings by Kirsten Larson and 
photo-stitching by Larson and Ashley Jerbic. Julie Wolf assisted with digital photogra- 
phy. Jason Hosford and Eugene de la Rosa fielded imaging and copyright questions. 
Linda Fitzgerald, John McChesney-Young, and Tomeko Wyrick provided invaluable 
administrative support. 

Many individuals and institutions assisted in locating and reproducing the images 
and photographs that appear in the first half of this book. Aurelio Bonavia and Bruna 
Bonavia-Fisher graciously allowed the use of images and photographs from their late 
father Duccio Bonavia’s research at Pafiamarca. Pieter Van Dalen and Victor Paredes pro- 
vided images from the Archivo Tello of the Museo de Arqueologia y Antropologia de 
San Marcos in Lima. We thank Merli Costa, Alex Obregal, Maria Eugenia Huayanca, 
and photographer Maria (Charito) Jhong for digital images from the Hans Horkheimer 
and Abraham Guillén collections in the Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Antropologia 
e Historia. We are grateful to Alexis Rodriguez, Henry Tantalean, and Ari Caramanica for 
assistance in acquiring archival images in Lima, and to Ada Arrieta and the archivists of the 
Instituto Riva-Agiiero for their help in tracking down the Horkheimer collection, formerly 
inthe Colegio Leon Pinelo, San Isidro. Michael Hironymous made available materials from 
the Richard P. Schaedel papers from the Benson Latin American Collection of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. Images from the E. George Squier photographic collection were 
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provided by Hortensia Calvo, Christine Hernandez, and Claudia Cornejo at the Latin 
American Library, Tulane University. Vanessa Zadel assisted us with the Emilio Harth- 
Terré archive at the Universidad de Lima. Our thanks also go to Candice Bjur and Erwin 
Wodarczak at the University of British Columbia; to Carol Sawyer, daughter of Alan 
R. Sawyer; and to Cindy Brightenburg, John Clark, Paul Stavast, and Mark Wright at 
Brigham Young University for generous assistance with archival research and image per- 
missions. Aimee Marshall of the Art Institute of Chicago provided the image of the 1956 
press release of the Pafiamarca exhibition at that museum. We thank Donald A. Proulx, 
Christopher B. Donnan, Yoshio Onuki, and Lorenzo Samaniego for sharing their own 
photographs from Pafamarca for use in this book. Photographs of comparative ceram- 
ics illustrated in Part 2 were provided by Giannina Bardales at the Museo Larco, with 
the assistance of Isabel Collazos. Rollout drawings made by Donna McClelland were 
provided by Bridget Gazzo and Alyson Williams from the Christopher B. Donnan and 
Donna McClelland Moche Archive within the Image Collections and Fieldwork Archives 
at Dumbarton Oaks. We also recognize the earlier research assistance of Shalimar White 
and Rona Razan, both formerly of Dumbarton Oaks. 

This project has been met with strong support at Dumbarton Oaks. We wish to 
thank Jan Ziolkowski, Colin McEwan, Kathy Sparkes, Melissa Tandysh, Claire Aelion- 
Moss, and Kelly McKenna for supporting the book project and moving it forward to 
publication. A very special thank you is reserved for managing editor Sara Taylor. We 
are grateful to Joanne Pillsbury, former director of Pre-Columbian Studies, for her early 
encouragement. At the University of California, Berkeley, Ramon de Santiago, Thadeus 
Dowad, Thomas Duncan Murdoch, and Yessica Porras provided editorial assistance. 
Emily Szasz patiently shepherded images and permissions and checked references. Kate 
Mertes prepared the index. Sarahh Scher provided invaluable feedback on the manu- 
script in its late stages. Both Stephen Houston and Andrew Hamilton offered expert 
assistance in the eleventh hour. The Quilters writing collective at Berkeley played an 
important role in the development of this book, as did the anonymous reviewers, who 
offered valuable insights and important critiques. All errors, of course, remain our own. 


Lisa Trever 


Department of History of Art 
University of California, Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION 


En verdad, pocos, muy pocos parajes del Peru “antiguo” y sempiterno— Machu 
Picchu, Marca Huamachuco, Chan Chan, de los que conozco—precipitan una 
emocion estética tan profunda y tan desnuda de contingencias fugaces, como 
esta maravilla arquitecténica del Valle de Nepefia. 

jPanamarca! 


In truth, few, very few, places of “ancient” and eternal Peru—Machu Picchu, 
Marca Huamachuco, Chan Chan, of those that I know—generate an aesthetic 
feeling so profound and so free of fleeting contingencies, as this architectural 
marvel of the Nepefia Valley. 
Panamarca!’ 

JOSE EULOGIO GARRIDO, Cultura peruana, 1951 


PANAMARCA, MURAL PAINTING, AND MOCHE ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE PRE-COLUMBIAN WORLD WAS ANIMATED WITH IMAGES. THROUGHOUT 
the ancient Americas, built landscapes were frequently enlivened with images of 
mythology and cosmology, as well as with scenes of worldly human ambition. From the 
American Southwest to Andean South America, the walls of temples and tombs, plazas 
and palaces, were often decorated inside and out with paint and sculptural relief. Artists 
arrayed walls and facades with the images of gods and divine creatures, resplendent 
kings and queens, and proud warriors; narratives of sacrifices and epic battles waged 
in human and supernatural realms (Figures 1 and 2); and abstract patterns that evoked 
cosmic order, marine abundance, and material wealth (Figures 3 and 4). For thousands 
of years prior to the Spanish conquests of the sixteenth century, mural art flourished as 
a form of cultural expression throughout the Americas, at times emerging out of more 
ancient practices of cave and rock face painting. Indigenous practices of wall painting 
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Figure1 The prisoner frieze on the north facade of Huaca Cao Viejo, El Brujo archaeological 
complex. Photograph by Lisa Trever, 2007. 


Figure 2 The north facade of the Old Temple (Platform I) of Huaca de la Luna at Huacas de 
Moche. Photograph by Lisa Trever, 2007. 
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continued, albeit transformed, in the colonized spaces of churches, convents, and elite 


residences well into the early modern period. 

Yet, the abandonment of pre-Hispanic monuments and the traumas of colonial extir- 
pation have forever altered, and often entirely destroyed, these ancient painted worlds. 
Although painted architecture was, at times, described in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Spanish chronicles, methods for documenting Pre-Columbian mural art, both 
in text and illustration, did not come into practice until national and foreign research 
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Figure 3 

“Moon animal’ 
tapestry-like mural 
within the patio of 

the “Dama de Cao,’ 
Huaca Cao Viejo, 

El Brujo archaeological 
complex. Photograph 
by Lisa Trever, 2007. 


Figure 4 

Geometric aquatic 
mural within the patio 
of the “Dama de Cao,” 
Huaca Cao Viejo, 

El Brujo archaeological 
complex. Photograph 
by Lisa Trever, 2007. 
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projects were launched in the nineteenth century. Since then, chance discoveries, rescue 
operations, and targeted archaeological missions have progressively assembled a corpus 
of ancient mural paintings now known from a broad array of sites, regions, and eras of 
American history and prehistory. 

The scattering of ancient murals known in the early twentieth century has grown 
into a robust corpus of documented wall paintings and sculptures including, to name 
just some of the most remarkable examples, the kiva murals of Awatovi and Kawaika-a 
(Smith 1952); the painted walls of the central Mexican centers of Tenochtitlan, Teoti- 
huacan, and Cacaxtla (e.g., Brittenham 2015; Lépez Lujan et al. 2005; Miller 1973); the 
painted Maya architecture of Bonampak, San Bartolo, Calakmul, and Xultun (Boone 
1985; Carrasco Vargas and Cordeiro Baqueiro 2012; Miller and Brittenham 2013; Saturno, 
Taube, and Stuart 2005; Saturno et al. 2015; Taube et al. 2010); and the ancient centers 
of Ventarrén, Huacas de Moche, El Brujo, Tambo Colorado, and others in Peru (Alva 
Meneses 2012; Mujica 2007; Uceda and Morales 2010; Wright et al. 2015). After long 
centuries of monumental destruction and surface concealment, the labor of archaeol- 
ogy and archaeological documentation has begun to bring vivid worlds of color and 
line to light once again. These recovered monuments reveal the bold diversity of the 
artistic legacies of the Pre-Columbian Americas, as well as the social, political, and reli- 
gious contexts created within their architectural spaces. To this emergent mural corpus, 
we add our own documentary contribution, based in the authors’ fieldwork within the 
Late Moche painted temples (ca. 600-800 CE) of the center of Pafiamarca, located on 
the North Coast of Peru. 

Within the central Andean region of South America, the area of most intensive mural 
traditions appears to have been the coast from Lima north toward Ecuador (Bonavia 
1974, 1985). At early sites such as Garagay, Pampa de las Llamas-Moxeke, Huaca de 
los Reyes, and Huaca Partida, artists worked the plasticity of adobe and clay into high 
relief to form the volumetric bodies and fanged faces of gods and supernatural creatures 
displayed on the monumental facades of temples and on the walls of enclosed plazas 
(e.g., Donnan 1985; Moseley and Watanabe 1974; Pozorski 1975; Quilter 2001; Ravines 
and Isbell 1975; Shibata 2008). Elsewhere at early coastal sites, walls were incised and 
painted, perhaps to evoke the images carved in low relief on monoliths and stone pan- 
els at the early highland pilgrimage center of Chavin de Huantar. Centuries later, from 
about 200 to 850 CE, Moche artists revived earlier Formative Period traditions, sculpt- 
ing and painting the forms of archaic fanged gods with snake-like hair in their own mural 
art. Moche muralists also decorated exterior and interior walls with repetitive compo- 
sitions of stylized marine images, esoteric visions of ancient cosmologies, and veris- 
tic scenes of martial conflict and ritual activity. After the end of the Moche era, mural 
traditions on the North Coast diverged into Lambayeque (aka Sicdn) wall paintings 
depicting repetitious files of lords and scenes of ritual performance in the north (Alva 
and Meneses de Alva 1983; Donnan 1984, 2012) and sculpted friezes depicting marine 
plenty, repeating geometric patterns, and cosmological forms at the Chimt capital of 
Chan Chan and other sites in the south (Donnan 1990; Pillsbury 1993, 1996). Waves of 
imperial conquests—first the Incas of Cusco in the 1470s, and then the Spanish, who 
arrived via Ecuador, in the 1530s—overwhelmed these coastal mural practices. But 
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aspects survived, in modified forms, in the wall paintings within colonial churches and 
casonas in the northern colonial city of Trujillo and elsewhere in the region. 

With the exception of the elaborate and well-documented friezes of Chan Chan, 
Moche murals are the best known in northern Peru. Archaeological understandings of 
Moche political and social organization, however, have changed considerably since the 
early decades of the twentieth century. When Rafael Larco Hoyle (1938, 1939, 2001) first 
distinguished the Moche archaeological style from later Chimt art and material culture, 
he offered an interpretation of “the Mochicas” as an expansionist state, with a capital at 
the site of Huacas de Moche in the Moche Valley (also called the Santa Catalina Valley). 
Over the course of the twentieth century, however, that monolithic view of “the Moche” 
has become increasingly porous (Quilter and Castillo 2010). At first, archaeologists in 
the 1990s recognized a major divide between the northern and southern Moche regions. 
As field research intensified in the early twenty-first century, some researchers came to 
see a more complex political and social fabric, made up of a network of kingdoms or 
chiefdoms with shifting affiliations and antagonisms, over more than seven centuries 
(ca. 200-850 CE) and across 700 km (435 miles), from Piura in the north to Huarmey 
in the south (Figure s). 

Moche religion, culture, and art appeared in northern Peru by about 200 CE, if not 
before. From the third to the seventh century, urban and ceremonial centers arose at 
Sipan, Dos Cabezas, El Brujo, Huacas de Moche, and elsewhere. By the early seventh 
century CE, the Moche world changed dramatically, as a result of what may have been a 
combination of environmental crises and social factors. By about 600 CE, many of the 
oldest Moche sites were abandoned or profoundly reconfigured. A new phase of con- 
struction and production began in the seventh century and lasted in places until nearly 
goo CE (Koons and Alex 2014). During this Late Moche period, material culture and 
ideology spread and transformed across the widest extent of coastal territory yet, espe- 
cially in the southern valleys of Santa, Nepefia, Casma, Culebras, and Huarmey. Late 
Moche culture was not materially uniform. Rather, the communities in the southern val- 
leys interpreted shared traditions of material and visual culture in distinct local ways (see 
Bourget 2003, 2010; Chapdelaine 2008; Donnan 1973, 2011; Millaire 2010; Wilson 1988). 

Different Moche centers seem to have had distinct specialties of craft production 
and areas of artistic achievement, as well as local styles. The technical refinement of 
fineline painted ceramics made in the Chicama Valley, for example, had few rivals. 
Other sites and areas excelled in weaving and metallurgy. Some centers, like Pafiamarca, 
embraced elaborate forms of figural mural painting that filled the flat expanses of temple 
and plaza walls, whereas others preferred painted relief, and still others eschewed such 
pictorial exuberance in favor of plain clay-plastered architecture. As the archaeological 
field advances, and as local variations come into clearer resolution, archaeologists and 
art historians are becoming increasingly attuned to the diversity of cultural expression 
and artistic substyles, across both space and time, within the broadly shared visual lan- 
guages and religious ideologies of the ancient Moche world. 

The combination of coastal aridity and ancient architectural practice of encasing 
older temples within new adobe construction has led, at times, to excellent preserva- 
tion of painted walls at several Moche sites. Not durable buon fresco (“true fresco”) 
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Figure 5 Map showing the location of Pamamarca in the Nepefia Valley, on the North Coast 
of Peru. Map by Lisa Trever, 2016. 
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painted on damp stucco, or even fresco secco (painting on dry stucco), Moche murals 


were painted on surfaces of clay smoothed over adobe walls. Artists incised the freshly 
prepared walls, either dry or while still damp, to lay out mural compositions. They then 
painted them with mineral and carbon-based pigments mixed with organic binders like 
cactus gum (Wright 2008). These earthen monuments are vulnerable to rain and wind 
if left exposed. But in cases where they were interred and sealed from the elements, 
and where they also managed to escape the blows of extirpation and the plundering 
spades of treasure seekers, Moche murals often survive in vivid color. Despite relatively 
good odds of preservation, however, Moche and other ancient Peruvian murals remain 
little known compared to the mural paintings of ancient Mesoamerica (see de la Fuente 
1995-2013). The reasons for that disparity are several, not least of which is the fact that— 
with the exception ofa small flurry of discoveries between 1910 and 1958—the majority 
of Moche murals now known were uncovered by projects that only just began in 1990. 
Pafiamarca, located in the lower Nepefia Valley on the North Coast (Figure 6), was 
one of the Moche sites where a handful of murals were first discovered and published 
in the 1950s (Bonavia 1959; Schaedel 1951). At that time, the site’s wall paintings seemed 
unique in ancient Andean art, since murals with elaborate figural imagery were all but 
unknown elsewhere. Their narrative depictions of processing priests and warriors, bat- 
tling supernatural beings, and esoteric ceremonies had only a single comparative at the 
time: the Late Moche wall paintings at Huaca de la Luna that have come to be known 
as the Revolt of the Objects mural (see Figures 309-311) (Kroeber 1930; Quilter 1990; 
Seler 1912). Today, the murals uncovered at Pafiamarca in the twentieth century bear the 
designations Murals A, B, C, D, E, and F. Those representations of mythology, ritual, 
and pageantry opened new vistas onto past worlds of artistry, religious practice, and 
ideology. Their images have shaped scholarly interpretations of ancient Moche society, 
culture, and iconography in fundamental ways. The best known of Pafiamarca’s wall 
paintings, dubbed Mural E (Figure 7), was used as a key example of a recurring picto- 
rial narrative of human sacrifice and ritual toasting, dubbed the Presentation Theme 
and later the Sacrifice Ceremony, which archaeologist Christopher Donnan (1975, 
2010) argued was central to religious and political ideology throughout all parts of the 
Moche area for centuries (see Figures 302 and 303). The iconography of the crowned 
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Figure 6 
Panoramic view of 
Panamarca looking 
toward Platform I. 
Photograph by 


Jorge Gamboa, 2010. 


Figure 7 

Composite image of 
Mural E, first studied 
by Duccio Bonavia in 
1958, later reproduced 
as a postcard in the 
19608 (see Figure 56). 
Image courtesy of 

the Christopher B. 
Donnan and Donna 
McClelland Moche 
Archive, Image 
Collections and 
Fieldwork Archives, 
Dumbarton 

Oaks, Trustees for 
Harvard University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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goddess or priestess offering a sacrificial goblet, within a context of warrior capture 


and human sacrifice, is still regarded as a core component of Moche religious practice. 
More recently, this mural has been invoked as an exemplar within the emergent canon 
of ancient Andean art history (e.g., Stone 2012:101, fig. 82). 

Despite archaeological interest in Pafiamarca following the initial mural discov- 
eries of the 1950s, little field research took place at the site in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Newly uncovered paintings were glimpsed from time to time dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s, during emergency conservation work, or when haphazardly 
exposed by visitors. But research at the site had slowed to a halt by the late twentieth 
century. Meanwhile, in the early 1990s, multiyear projects of archaeological excavation 
and architectural conservation were taking root at Huacas de Moche and El Brujo, to 
the north in the Moche and Chicama Valleys, respectively. Those projects have since 
unearthed vividly painted and sculpted temples, patios, and walled plazas decorated 
with a variety of images and artistic techniques. These discoveries now make clear the 
pictorial and stylistic diversity of Moche murals. Until recently, however, most scholarly 
treatments of Moche murals have lumped together the entire corpus, without much 
consideration of differences in areas north and south or during periods early and late. 
Our project at Pafiamarca was designed to counter those homogenizing tendencies 
through the detailed documentation of the Late Moche mural paintings of this particu- 
lar center, located toward the southern periphery of the ancient Moche world. In this 
book, we present a new corpus of data and documentation of the forms, settings, and 
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chronologies of the mural paintings now known at Pafiamarca, including both those 
uncovered in the twentieth century and those that we discovered in 2010, which appear 
here in comprehensive form for the first time.” 


PANAMARCA WITHIN THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE NEPENA VALLEY 


Located on the right bank of the Nepefia River at lower valley (Figure 8),’ Pafiamarca 
was the southernmost monumental and political center yet known within the ancient 
Moche world, although Moche settlements and cemeteries continue further south into 
the Casma, Culebras, and Huarmey Valleys (Giersz 2011; Giersz and Przadka 2009; 
Wilson 1995). At Pafiamarca, Moche architects built stepped platforms and a vast 
walled plaza on a granite outcropping that had earlier been the site of a Final Formative 
Period (Early Horizon) temple. In establishing their center in the valley, Moche set- 
tlers laid claim to the site and moved to transform it. They raised their massive adobe 
structures immediately in front of the more ancient temple, interrupting its direct sight 
line across the valley to the early urban center of Caylan. The Moche era at Pafiamarca 
lasted until the late eighth century. During its Moche occupation, the center’s leaders 
built and rebuilt their monumental center, expanding and amplifying its soaring struc- 
tures to new heights each time, and plastering its temples and buildings with vary- 
ing programs of vibrantly colored mural paintings, all of which referenced a central 
canon of Moche religious and mythological ideology. After the close of the Moche era, 


the temples were sealed and the brightly painted walls were whitewashed. The adobe 


Figure 8 

Satellite image of 
Panamarca (center), 
between the town of 
Capellania (top left) 

and the Nepena River 
(bottom right), 2013. 

© Google, Digital Globe. 
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architecture fell into ruin. But local people from the Casma polity and other commu- 
nities continued to visit the site to make offerings, to bury their dead, and at times to 
reinhabit its monumental spaces. 

Prior to our excavations, very little archaeology had been conducted at any Moche 
site in the Nepefia Valley (although see Chicoine 2011), which had been a setting for 
more robust research at Formative Period sites such as Punkuri (Samaniego Romaén 
1992), Cerro Blanco (Shibata 2008), Huaca Partida (Shibata and Ugaz 2002), Caylan 
(Chicoine and Ikehara 2008, 2014; Helmer and Chicoine 2013; Helmer, Chicoine, 
and Ikehara 2012), Huambacho (Chicoine 2006, 2008), and elsewhere (Daggett 1983, 
1984; Helmer 2014; Ikehara 2008, 2015, 2016), ever since Peruvian archaeologist Julio C. 
Tello’s Nepefia expeditions in the early 1930s (see Tello 2005). The earliest references 
to Pafiamarca appear in nineteenth-century travel accounts written by Ephraim George 
Squier (1877) and Ernst Middendorf (1893-1895). In 1933-1934, Tello and his assistant 
Toribio Mejia Xesspe made several visits to Pafamarca during the course of their expe- 
ditions to the Nepeifia Valley. Yet their activities at the site remained largely unknown 
until the recent publication of the expeditions’ notebooks (Tello 2005). The pair of 
short-term projects led by Richard Schaedel and Duccio Bonavia in the 1950s, and their 
resultant publications, established the site as a recognizable landmark within ancient 
Peruvian art and archaeology. Decades later, Donald Proulx (1968, 1973, 1985) included 
Pafiamarca within his 1967-1979 surveys of the valley. Beginning in the 1970s, archaeolo- 
gist Lorenzo Samaniego carried out excavations and conservation interventions at the 
site for the Instituto Nacional de Cultura (now Ministerio de Cultura), but the results 
of his work were never published in full. Archaeological research recommenced in 2010, 
with not one but two research programs: our project and a concurrent project directed 
by Carlos Rengifo (2014, 2016) within the funerary and domestic areas called “Cerro 
Castillo,’ closer to the river bank. After a modern history of sporadic interest separated 
by long periods of inactivity, a new chapter of research and conservation had begun 


at Pafamarca. 


GENERAL ORIENTATION TO PANAMARCA’S LAYOUT 
AND MAJOR MONUMENTS 


The particular layout and design of the monumental complex of platforms, patios, and 
plazas at Pafiamarca are unique, so far, within the archaeology of the North Coast of 
Peru (Figures 9 and 10). Although the site’s architecture exhibits general affinities with 
other Moche centers, its particular configuration is not replicated elsewhere (see Quilter 
2002:181). The monumental area covers a space of 1.5 km’, built on and around a granite 
hill that is surrounded today by cultivated fields of sugar cane. The site’s core is made 
up of a large stepped platform (Platform I), two lower platforms (Platforms II and III), 
a walled Plaza, the earlier Final Formative Period masonry temple, and various other 
smaller structures and walled enclosures. Moche structures were built of adobes that 
included both cane-marked and smooth types. Only a small number of adobes exhib- 
ited makers’ marks. In rare instances, such as the high wall running along the northwest 


perimeter of the monumental area, adobe walls were built on stone foundations. Just as 
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unusual as the architectural layout is the site's abundance of flat, narrative mural paint- 
ing, evidenced throughout the complex. 

The most prominent structure at Pafiamarca is the 15 m high stepped platform that 
we refer to as Platform I (Figure 11), which was built upon the summit of the gran- 
ite outcropping. Platform I is the site’s most iconic structure and its imposing size has 
prompted visitors and residents since the nineteenth century, if not before, to refer to 
it as “La Fortaleza” (the fortress) and “El Castillo” (the castle). The platform's stepped 
form rises in six tiers constructed of mold-made adobes. On its northwest facade, a 
zigzag ramp gave access to the apex from a series of patios and structures below. On 
the opposite southeast side, the platform was cut through by an old looter’s trench that 
was dug prior to the mid-nineteenth century (Figure 12).* Traces of painted walls were 
reported on and within the badly damaged structure throughout the twentieth century. 
Massive piles of backdirt from the early modern looting of the stepped platform are 
visible today on the sides of the gutted structure and around its perimeter. Pafiamarca’s 
pre-Moche, Final Formative Period masonry structure sits to the immediate south- 
east of Platform I (Figure 13). It consists of two tiers with a stairway on its central axis. 
Fragments of Formative Period ceramics observed in this area confirm its early date 
(Proulx 1982:83). Adobe additions to the center of the uppermost level suggest a pos- 
sible later, Moche-era refitting of the temple, although to date this building remains 
unexcavated. To the north of Platform I, the soaring adobe walls with stone foundations 
once stood up to 7 m high, until their collapse following the 1970 Ancash earthquake 
(Figure 14, compare to Figure 28). These walls once joined the architecture northeast 
of Platform II to the more voluminous Platform III. 

The smaller Platform II, located immediately to the northwest of Platform I, was the 
setting of most of the fragmentary murals discovered in the twentieth century. The plat- 
form has been severely damaged by an enormous pit dug into its center, which has previ- 
ously been mistaken for an interior patio. The architecture of the hollowed-out platform 
has suffered further damage from looting, El Nifio rains, and seismic activity. In 1958, an 
L-shaped fragment ofa painted wall (Mural E) was discovered at the north corner of the 
looted interior of Platform II (see Figure 50) and was studied by Duccio Bonavia (1959) 
and reproduced by painter Félix Caycho Quispe. Along the southeast side of the loot- 
ers’ pit, archaeologist Toribio Mejia Xesspe first exposed a painting of a pair of battling 
supernatural figures in 1934 (see Figure 38) (Tello 2005). Richard Schaedel would later 
study and publish the same painting via a replica made by the indigenista painter Pedro 
Azabache Bustamante. This mural—now called Mural A—belongs to one of the earli- 
est construction phases of Platform II. Along the northwest side of the looted interior 
of the platform, Schaedel and his team also recorded other painted walls (Murals B and 
D), which displayed images of mythological, zoomorphic beings, including a Strombus 
monster with feline and fox features and an anthropomorphic figure with iguana attri- 
butes (see Figures 40 and 42). Ina raised area to the west of Platform II, a wall painting 
of a yellow feline known as Mural F (see Figure 68) had been exposed in the early 1970s, 
although the circumstances of its discovery and excavation remain unclear. 

An expansive walled Plaza, oriented to approximately 44° NE, extends to the north- 
east of Platform I. The Plaza slopes toward the northeast, following the topography of 
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Figure 9 View of the monumental area of Pahamarca, from the drone-generated 
photogrammetric model produced by Peru’s Ministerio de Cultura, 2014. Image 
capture by Lisa Trever. 
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Figure 10 Topographic map of the monumental area of Pahamarca, showing the major 


monuments and the locations of the 2010 excavation units. 
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Figure 11 

View of Platform I, 
from the north. 
Photograph by 


Jorge Gamboa, 2010. 


Figure 12 

View of Platform I, 
from the southeast. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2009. 


Figure 13 

View of the ruins of the 
Final Formative Period 
masonry structure, from 
the top of Platform I. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2009. 


Figure 14 

View toward 
Platform IL, from the 
top of Platform I. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2009. 
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the site. In 1950, Richard Schaedel recorded part of what is now known as Mural C: a 
10 m span of wall painting depicting a file of dancing and processing Moche priests and 
warriors, on the interior face of the Northwest Plaza Wall (see Figure 46). In the decades 
following its discovery, this wall suffered from exposure and erosion as it was periodi- 
cally covered with soil and rubble, and then reopened. In the 1960s, Schaedel’s trench 
was extended several meters to the northeast. Even from the surface, the Plaza does 
not appear to have been an empty ceremonial space, but contained smaller structures, 
which may date to the Moche period and later. Also in the Plaza, we observed ceramic 
sherds and disassociated human bones that revealed the disturbance of tombs that date 
to Moche and post-Moche periods. 


THE PROYECTO ARQUEOLOGICO PANAMARCA-AREA MONUMENTAL 


In 2010, the authors undertook a six-month project of excavation, conservation, doc- 
umentation, and field study in order to record the contexts and settings of all of the 
known murals and mural fragments within the monumental center of Pafiamarca. This 
mission was born of a desire to understand Pafiamarca’s paintings more fully within 
their architectural articulations, sequences of construction, and what remained of their 
archaeological contexts. The Proyecto Arqueolégico Paftamarca~Area Monumental 
(PAPAM) excavated three units within the Plaza (Units 1-3) and another four units 
within Platform II and its surroundings (Units 4-7). Each excavation unit was designed 
to assess, document, and conserve the remains of painted architecture published since 
19s1. Our work began by reidentifying previously documented murals and then pro- 
ceeded from the known to the unknown (Figure 15). 

The Plaza excavations (Units 1-3) were designed to study the mural of Moche 
priests and warriors in procession (Mural C). Units 1 and 2 were placed parallel to 
the Northwest Plaza Wall to study its painted surface. Unit 2 extended along the Plaza 
wall, beyond the limits of the expanded 1960s trench. We placed Unit 3 perpendicular 
to the Plaza wall, adjacent to Unit 1, in order to document the architectural sequence 
and archaeological stratigraphy of the walled Plaza. To the southwest, we opened three 
excavation units within the looted interior of Platform II (Units 4-6) as well as one to 
its west (Unit 7). Unit 4 was located at the northern corner of the interior of the plat- 
form. This excavation was designed to document and study the architectural form of 
this part of the platform, as well as the state of preservation of Mural E. To the imme- 
diate southwest, Unit 5 was also programmed to study the architectural sequences of 
Platform II and the context of two painted walls (Murals B and D) that had first been 
exposed in 1950. To the southeast, Unit 6 was placed along the high looters’ profile cut 
into the adobe platform, in order to document what remained of Mural A, the paint- 
ing of figures in combat that was first exposed in 1934. Finally, in an elevated area to the 
west of Platform II, we placed Unit 7, which was designed to locate the yellow feline of 
Mural F. 

Despite the pessimism of Bonavia and others that all had been destroyed at 
Pafiamarca—either by the 1970 earthquake or through neglect over time—our field 
project documented remains of all of the previously published murals. We were also 
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surprised to discover, in every area of our excavations, other paintings that had not 


been seen by human eyes since their burial more than 1,200 years prior. Our excava- 
tions yielded substantial data on the architectural design and construction sequence of 
each area, as seen in the changing configurations of painted walls, corridors, and ramps 
from phase to phase. This new fieldwork expanded both the known corpus of mural 
paintings at Pafamarca and the modern corpus of photographs and illustrations of the 
site's ancient painted architecture, building directly upon past archaeology and docu- 
mentary projects at the site. These field data and new documentary images make possi- 
ble greater appreciation of architectural sequences, spatial and temporal associations of 
painted walls, and material evidence of religious and cultural activities, both during and 
after the Moche era. Considered together—and in light of new AMS dates from organic 
materials recovered from Units 5 and 7— these field findings provide new perspectives 
on the monumental area of Pafiamarca and its paintings during the Late Moche period. 


FORMAT OF THE BOOK 


The contents of this book are situated across archaeology and art history in their focus 
on “the archaeology of mural painting” in particular. The book is structured in two 
parts that offer interconnected perspectives on the art and archaeology of Paiiamarca. 
Part 1 is a history of research and archaeological image-making at the site from 1864 
to the present, made possible through archival research. It offers new perspectives on 
the recursive relationships between the history and the practice of archaeology and 
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Figure 15 

The discovery of 
the painting ofa 
serpent head at 
the west corner of 
Pillar 1 in Unit 7. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 
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archaeological illustration in the modern era. The 2010 field project was closely bound 
to the site’s historiography, which served as its point of methodological departure and 
frequent returns. The history of archaeology became an integral part of our fieldwork 
at Pafiamarca, but, at the same time, our excavations cast new light on the written (and 
previously unwritten) history of archaeology at the site. Since most of the murals dis- 
covered in the twentieth century have become known almost exclusively through their 
artistic reconstructions and illustrations, which have virtually replaced the damaged and 
destroyed originals, any study of the ancient murals must comprehend the modern rep- 
licas as visual artifacts in their own right. Part 1 ends ona reflexive note, with comments 
on the contexts and choices evident in our field project's own graphic production. 

The second half of the book offers a detailed account of the interventions and 
documentation of our field work (Toribio Rodriguez, Trever, and Gamboa Velasquez 
2011) and a catalogue of the painted walls as observed during our research. It lays out 
the objectives and methods of our project at Pafiamarca and offers detailed, illustrated 
descriptions of the field findings. In the absence of ancient texts, it is the archaeological, 
architectural, and artistic record that survives to be “read” at Pafiamarca and at other pre- 
Hispanic sites in South America. The detailed accounts of painted surfaces, architec- 
ture, stratigraphy, and conservation offered in Part 2 are thus designed to “archive” that 
irreplaceable physical record for posterity and for future study. This corpus includes 
the recovered remains of the previously known murals, as well as the newly discovered 
paintings and their associated contexts, beginning with the Plaza, and then proceed- 
ing to Platform II and the pillared structure. Following these descriptive accounts and 
catalogue-style documentation of Pafiamarca’s murals, as recorded in 2010, we present 
new evidence for relative and absolute dating of the painted Moche architecture and 
later, post-Moche activities at the site. Sixteen radiocarbon dates from organic materials 
recovered in these excavations serve as the first absolute dates from any Moche context 
in the Nepefia Valley. They establish the appearance of Moche art and culture within the 
valley by the seventh century CE, and evidence long-lasting traditions of offerings and 
religious practices at the site through the twelfth century. Discussion of the iconography 
and style of the Pafiamarca murals follows, as compared to Moche ceramic iconography 
and to contemporaneous wall painting known from related sites to the north. The book 
concludes by summarizing the documentary field findings and their implications for 
the disciplines of archaeology and art history. 

As the contents of this book demonstrate, much still remains to be discovered at 
Pafiamarca, where modern archaeology has only just scratched the surface, both real 
and proverbial, of the ancient past. The dual foci of this book—the visual history of 
archaeology at the site and the findings of its most recent documentary project— 
offer the reader a newly expanded historical, art historical, and archaeological corpus. 
Further interpretive studies of recovered ceramics, botanical remains, textiles (e.g., 
Surette 2015:175-177), pigment samples, and murals (Trever n.d.) will follow as subse- 
quent phases of research and analysis come to fruition. We hope that this volume will be 
the beginning ofa new era of interest in the art and archaeology of Pafiamarca, which the 
northern Peruvian poet José Eulogio Garrido (1951) rightly lauded as an “architectural 
marvel of the Nepejia Valley.” 
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NOTES 


1 Translation by Yessica Porras. 
2 The project’s discovery of a feathered shield at Pafamarca has been previously published 


(Trever et al. 2013), but the mural corpus is presented here in its entirety for the first time. 
3 Pafiamarca is located 12.5 km from the Pacific Ocean, at 9°12'22" S and 78°22'31" W (WGS84), and 


at an elevation of 120-160 m above sea level. 
4 The Ministerio de Cultura raised a roof over Platform I to protect the hollowed-out structure 


from anticipated El Nino rains in 2015-2016. 


INTRODUCTION 


PART 1 


OUT OF THE ARCHIVE, INTO THE FIELD 


A Modern History of Art and Archaeology at Pahamarca 


INTRODUCTION 


TODAY, THE MONOCHROMATIC EXPANSES OF PANAMARCA'S ADOBE RUINS 
belie the frenzy of color and line that lies hidden just beneath the wind-swept surface. 
The lack of immediate visibility of the ancient painted walls had led many experts 
to conclude that all had been lost at the site. Describing his visit in 1998, archaeolo- 
gist Duccio Bonavia exemplified this widespread pessimism, writing: “If someone 
were to visit the site today, they would not be able to imagine that this was one of the 
monuments that was abundantly decorated with the most beautiful Moche paintings 
that have ever been known. And if they were to visit with a book in hand, they might 
think that everything that was shown in it was a fantasy of archaeologists, since noth- 
ing remains to attest to it.” As the contents of this book reveal, however, that image of 
total destruction is itself an illusory one; sand dunes and wind-worn surfaces effec- 
tively occlude the surfeit of ancient wall paintings that slumber beneath the level of 
the visible. 

It has often been by chance that archaeologists (and, more often, looters) have 
unearthed painted walls within the apparent beige monotony of this ancient land- 
scape. The history of studies of the archaeological monuments of Pafiamarca begins 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, but its now-famous Moche murals (also 
called Muchik, Mochica, and occasionally Mochican through the twentieth century) 
were not documented until the 1930s and 1950s, when a handful of painted walls were 
uncovered and recorded by researchers from Peru and the United States. Despite the 
celebration of the site’s aesthetic and cultural importance in the 1950s, research at the 
site essentially fell fallow in the second half of the twentieth century, knowledge of 
the precise locations of those murals faded, and—as Bonavia’s remarks reveal—all was 
presumed destroyed. 

Pragmatically, therefore, our field project of 2010 began by scouring descriptions, 
maps, and illustrations produced by those earlier projects, in order to pinpoint the coor- 
dinates of the ancient murals once known. By following historiography (here defined 
as the history of past research and approaches to the ancient subject) out of the archive 
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Figure 16 

Jorge Gamboa, Justo 
Durand, and Manuel 
Escobar beginning 
the surface mapping 
and excavation 

at Panamarca. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 


and into the field, this project rediscovered the ghostly remains of murals long thought 


lost. Once locations were re-established, the work of excavation, documentation, and 
conservation could commence (Figure 16). Initial recovery efforts led to unanticipated 
discoveries of other murals that were, in comparison, very well preserved. The modern 
history of archaeology at Pafiamarca thus served as an indispensable guide for our proj- 
ect’s own recoveries and discoveries, which are documented in detail in Part 2. 
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The relationships between archaeological historiography and new fieldwork 


became more complex, however, as our work unfolded. As much as the site’s scholarly 
history informed the design of the field project, our excavations, in turn, reframed that 
twentieth-century history (Figure 17). As field researchers, our own physical proximity 
to the modern past became palpable as we recovered material evidence of past proj- 
ects. We encountered sundry detritus of casual visitors—bottle caps, cigarette butts, 
and candy wrappers; a single Inti coin minted in 198s and only in circulation until 1991; 
a scrap of newspaper printed with the seductively advertorial image of an elegant, raven- 
haired woman, dated January 9, 1955 (Figure 18) —as well as more singular things, such 
as a 32-gauge bullet casing made by V. Francotte-May et Cie of Liége and an informa- 
tional sheet on penicillin. Other lost or discarded debris were associated more closely 
with the modern history of archaeology: pieces of the synthetic, corrugated roofing 
once raised in the Plaza, bits of paper and pencil lead, and various types of yellow, 35 mm 
Kodak film wrappers, themselves now modern artifacts in the era of the digital camera. 

Most arresting of all, we recovered a scrap of modern cardstock daubed with paints 
(Figure 19), which once belonged to the painter Félix Caycho Quispe, who had matched 
his colors on site in 1958 to create a replica of Pafiamarca’s famous Mural E, depicting 
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Figure 17 

Hans Horkheimer’s 
view of Platform I, 
framed by algorrobo 
trees growing in the 
Plaza at Panamarca, 
1964. Photograph 
courtesy of the 
Coleccién Hans 
Horkheimer, 
Unidad de 

Archivo del Fondo 
Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos 
y Arqueolédgicos, 
Museo Nacional 

de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 
Historia del Peru. 
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Figure 18 

Fragment of 

a newspaper 
(P10-1Mod-o10) 
from January 9, 1955, 
excavated in the 
Plaza at Panamarca. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 


Figure 19 

The archaeology of 
art history: a film 
wrapper and a 
scrap of cardstock 
(P10-6Mod-036) 
that painter Félix 
Caycho used to 

test colors for his 
replica of Mural E in 
1958. Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 
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a crowned Moche priestess or goddess (see Figure 51). This painted paper fragment 
was located within the looted Platform II, just to the south of the remains of that 


now famous mural. Such material recovery belongs to what might be considered the 
archaeology of art history, or the physical history of modern image-making that remains 
imprinted upon the site. Caycho had daubed the card with distinct tones of red, brown, 
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orange, and blue. Four of those colors—dark orange (anaranjado oscuro), dark brick red 
(rojo ladrillo oscuro), brownish red (rojo marrén), and dark blue (celeste oscuro) —cor- 
respond to his 1958-1959 replica, as well as to the strokes of paint that the artist added, 
by hand, to archaeologist Duccio Bonavia’s (1959:pl. 5) technical report on the mural 
(see Figure 53). In 2010, painter and archaeologist Pedro Neciosup Gémez used a simi- 
lar practice for matching his watercolors to the ancient murals, sitting just meters away 
from the modern resting place of Caycho’s painted card (Figure 20). The identification 
of the painted scrap, discovered alongside Kodak film wrappers and other debris, with 
the 1958-1959 mural replica confirmed the midcentury horizon of our excavation. 

Our field project collected these and other modern artifacts as part of the latest 
layers of the stratigraphy of the site, as we connected the events of the twentieth century 
to their own material remains. Dusty details of the archive materialized and took on new 
life as we retraced, re-excavated, and, for a time, reoccupied the archaeological spaces 
worked by antecedent investigators. Only via this mediating stratum of modernity 
could research proceed further, to study the site’s Moche architecture, its mural paint- 
ings and associated artifacts, and the evidence for ancient religious practices encoun- 
tered therein. Just to the north of the discovery of Caycho’s painted scrap, for example, 
we found small implements of twisted grass and wrapped thread (Figure 21), which 
may have once formed brushes used by the ancient wall painters (compare to Figure 22) 
(Morales Gamarra 2000:259; Muelle and Wells 1939:267, fig. 1). Considered together, 
these modern paper scraps and ancient fiber fragments constitute material evidence for 
the more than 1,300-year-long history (and prehistory) of painting and image-making, 
both religious and academic, within this ancient Peruvian place. A certain kind of his- 
torical archaeology (the archaeology of modern archaeology, in this case), as well as the 
modern history of illustration, became bound up with our project’s own archaeological 
practice and with its art historical studies of ancient Andean painting and architecture. 

In this book’s first part, I assemble the modern history of art and archaeology 
at Pafiamarca in order to assess its relationships both to the ancient past and to the 
most recent field interventions. Some episodes in this history have not been laid out 
before. Others have been elided or misrepresented in the existing literature, but are 
recovered here through the joint efforts of archival research and field archaeology. 
This research draws on recent archival discoveries, including images of painted rep- 
licas of the Pafiamarca murals made by indigenista painter Pedro Azabache that have 
never been published before. By bringing together the modern history of the site with 
its archaeology, this account offers a more complete understanding of Pafamarca’s place 
in Peruvian archaeology and art history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries than 
has been previously possible.’ Prior research and image-making are assessed within the 
historical, intellectual, scientific, and art historical contexts of that modern history, and 
as intertwined with the material findings of our twenty-first-century field project. 

Because so many of Pafiamarca’s murals have been damaged or destroyed, and 
because those that were studied in 2010 have been reburied by necessity, these ancient 
Moche paintings cannot be studied directly today. Currently, there is no residential pro- 
gram of archaeology and conservation at the site, as at Huacas de Moche and El Brujo 
near the modern city of Trujillo, which would permit painted architecture to be left 
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Figure 20 

Pedro Neciosup 
matching 
watercolors to 
Mural A North. 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 
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exposed for tourism and continued scholarly study. The visitor to Pafiamarca today will 


find no paintings to behold. Because of the physical and visual inaccessibility of the 
murals, these artworks must be accessed indirectly through modern images. In effect, 
the ancient Moche murals have been replaced by their virtual images in the form of pho- 
tography and the latter-day “replica-mass” of copies, reconstructions, and renderings 
that have proliferated in the absence of the ancient originals as veritable “prime objects” 
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Figure 21 

Fragments of 

possible paintbrushes 
(Pi0-s5T-006, 
Pio-sT-o10) found 
within the ruins of 
Platform II. Photograph 
by Lisa Trever, 2010. 
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(Kubler 1962). A critical modern history of the visual representations of the site and its 
monuments is, thus, indispensable to understanding Pafiamarca, its exceptional mural 
corpus, and the graphic documentation of that corpus. 

This visual history lays out a series of modern encounters between scholars, artists, 
and the ruins of Pafiamarca. Although each episode has the same setting, their circum- 
stances, objectives, and textual and visual products are distinct. The narrative of visual 
production begins in the nineteenth century, with the expansive vistas produced by U.S. 
diplomat and early archaeologist Ephraim George Squier, his photographer Augustus 
Le Plongeon, and the German author and photographer Ernst Middendorf. It proceeds 
to the first half of the twentieth century, with previously unrecognized archaeological 
forays at the site by Julio C. Tello and his assistant Toribio Mejia Xesspe in 1933-1934. 
Mejia’s discovery ofa mural painting of mythological figures in combat is described here 
in the context of Pafiamarca’s archaeological historiography for the first time. Episodes 
from the 19s0s occupy a central place in this narrative: from Richard Schaedel’s first 
publication of Pafiamarca’s murals in 1951, to the exhibition of their replicas at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1956, to Duccio Bonavia and Félix Caycho’s meticulous docu- 
mentation of the mural of the Moche priestess (or goddess) discovered in 1958, to the 
true story of that painting’s destruction in the years that immediately followed. The 
1960s and 1970s remain a murky time in Pafamarca’s archaeological history. During 
those decades, the site itself fell from academic view. But visual representations of its 
mural paintings took on scholarly lives of their own and were frequently invoked in 
a new wave of iconographic research and interpretation. By 1985, all was presumed 
lost on site at Pafiamarca. Its significance in Peruvian archaeology and art history was 
effectively reduced to the flattened images of its paintings, which were republished in 
various, sometimes distorted, visual iterations. The twentieth-century replicas and 
reproductions of the murals came to stand in fully for the originals and became virtual 
sites for archaeological investigation. 

This project’s rediscoveries of the remains of the murals first uncovered between the 
19308 and 1970s open new questions on their historical illustrations. Existing visual doc- 
umentation does not always match up with what we observed in the field. Comparison 
between the real painted walls and their modern replicas often reveals reconstructions, 
elaborations, and elisions. But my concern here is not merely to critique the truth-value 
of these documentary images. Present ideals of “noninterventionist” scientific objectiv- 
ity, born of the late nineteenth century, cannot be assumed to be universal, uniform, or 
inevitable in the history of science or in the history of archaeology (Daston and Galison 
1992, 2007). “Technical images” (Bredekamp, Diinkel, and Schneider 2015), includ- 
ing archaeological photographs and illustrations, present the truth (or truths) of their 
ancient subjects in response to the epistemological and hermeneutic criteria, values, 
and subjective experiences of their makers and patrons (e.g., Naginski 2001; Piggott 
1978; Smiles and Moser 2005). As Sam Smiles (2013:16) has recently stated, “no image 
could provide an unmediated encounter with the past but inevitably carried with it the 
traces of the wider epistemic contexts in which it operated.” Critical interest in archaeo- 
logical illustration for the ancient Americas, in particular, has grown to new levels in 
recent years (Bonde and Houston 2013; Pillsbury 2012). In parallel, expanded interests 
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in visual studies have developed within both anthropology and the history of science, 
compounded by the emergence of new technical capacities for digital imaging and visu- 
alization across disciplines. Analysis of the visual divergences between the Pafiamarca 
murals and their replicas, reconstructions, and renderings can reveal the imprints of 
intellectual and aesthetic objectives pursued in the generative contexts of the modern 
images. Indeed, scientific objectivity was not the only standard for twentieth-century 
archaeological illustration in Peru, which was at times wrapped up in political, literary, 
and artistic movements and agendas. 

Through this work of reassembling and analyzing Pafamarca’s visual archive 
from art historical perspectives, our field project became more cognizant of the visual 
choices, both latent and explicit, that are evident in the new documentary corpus we 
produced. Although, like all modern archaeologists, we always strove for exactitude in 
our visual records, we also made subjective decisions, given the limited resources of 
the field project and according to our own intellectual and aesthetic priorities. A crit- 
ical history of archaeological image-making at Pafiamarca—that is, the art history of 
archaeology—would be incomplete without this latest corpus, published in its entirety 
here for the first time, consisting of maps and plans, photographs, architectural section 
and profile drawings, and measured drawings and watercolors of the ancient murals. 
The reader may consider this visual and interpretive work as it is contextualized by the 
circumstances of our own time and as situated between field archaeology, art history, 
art practice, and environmental design, both in Peru and in the United States. The art 
historical scope of this research effectively tripled during the course of the project, to 
encompass: (1) the direct observation of the remains of the original Moche murals; 
(2) the art historical assessment of modern representations; and (3) the self-conscious 
production of a new illustrated corpus with its own contemporary objectives. This 
site-specific visual history is presented here in Part 1 as a companion to the illustrated 
account of the recent discoveries at Pafiamarca in Part 2. It also serves as a case study 
for broader considerations of interdisciplinary recursions across art and science and 
between history and practice. 


MONUMENTAL VISIONS WITHIN NINETEENTH-CENTURY NARRATIVES 


The earliest illustrated accounts of the ruins at Pahamarca come from the work of U.S. 
diplomat and archaeologist Ephraim George Squier (1877), who was accompanied on 
his coastal journeys by the photographer Augustus Le Plongeon; and later, the work 
of German physician turned linguist, historian, and photographer Ernst Middendorf 
(1893-1895, vol. 2). Le Plongeon (working for Squier) and Middendorf photographed 
the same ruins within just decades of each other, but each framed his image—figura- 
tively and literally—for different aesthetic, rhetorical, and narrative effect. Paired analy- 
ses of these foreigners’ early documentary images and texts offer a significant case in 
point. Their ostensibly comparable photographs (and Squier’s related engraving) were 
produced within a shared genre of the travel narrative in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but they diverge in function and interpretation. Yet, because their vision 
remained at the surface, neither Squier and Le Plongeon, nor Middendorf, recorded any 
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trace of the ancient mural paintings that have shaped Pafiamarca’s current archaeologi- 
cal reputation. As I propose in the pages that follow, however, Middendorf may have 
unknowingly registered local awareness of the site’s ancient paintings in recording the 
place name “Panamarquilla.” 

Although the first published descriptions of the site appear in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Pafiamarca was never “lost.” Its lofty stepped pyramids, dramatically grafted onto 
the granite bedrock, rise high above the valley floor, visible from many directions. The 
monumental center has had a conspicuous presence in the landscape since its ancient 
founding around 450-150 BCE, during the Final Formative Period,’ centuries before 
Moche construction began. Its visible siting has drawn the frequent attention of trav- 
elers, researchers, residents, and huaqueros (looters of archaeological sites) in more 
recent centuries. 

Like so many archaeological sites in coastal Peru and beyond, Pafiamarca’s archi- 
tecture and cemeteries have suffered the indignities of destruction through illicit exca- 
vation and vandalism, beginning with force in the sixteenth century. Elsewhere on the 
North Coast of Peru, adobe huacas (ancient platforms or mounds) were pillaged, and 
corporations (compajiias de huaca) made up of Spanish, mestizo, and indigenous mem- 
bers were formed to mine for the gold and silver objects contained in tombs within 
them (Delibes Mateos 2012; Ramirez 1996:121-151; Zevallos Quifiones 1994). Large- 
scale destruction had already occurred at Pafiamarca by the late nineteenth century, 
and may have begun centuries prior, as individuals or organizations trenched and 
hollowed out Platforms I and II in search of precious metals and antiquities. In 1886, 
Middendorf (1893-1895:2:334.) observed a looted funerary chamber within the core of 
Platform I. Over a century later, Duccio Bonavia and Krzysztof Makowski (1999:40- 
41, fig. 7) suggested that a late twentieth-century archaeological “cleaning” (limpieza) 
of the surface architecture at Pafamarca had extended the excavation of that looted 
chamber (see Figure 12). In 1934, local residents had suggested that “many years ago” 
(hace muchos afios atrds)* someone named Gregorio Gaviola, described as a Spaniard 
in charge of the nearby Capellanfa hacienda (propietario del fundo “Capellania”), had 
been responsible for the looting of the smaller Platform II to the west.5 In 2010, our 
surface inspection of this area recovered gilded copper platelets, some with adhered 
remnants of textiles (Figure 23), as well as fragments of bone in the backdirt, indicat- 
ing that Gaviola or someone else had succeeded in finding the elite tombs they sought. 
Further historical evidence of the early modern destruction of the site by companias de 
huaca might yet be retrieved from archives in Chimbote, Huaraz, or Lima, as has been 
possible for sites around Trujillo to the north. But as of yet, the tragic history of destruc- 
tion at Pafiamarca remains largely unwritten, although its impact is evident everywhere 
on the ground.° 

Although Pafiamarca has long been accessible to visitors to the Nepefia Valley, 
known in the sixteenth century as the Valley of Guambacho (Cieza [1553] 2002:ch. 
LXX, 235; see also Mejia Xesspe 1963:4), Squier and Middendorf were the first to record 
the site for foreign audiences. Their heavily illustrated books, published in New York 
(Squier 1877) and Berlin (Middendorf 1893-1895), respectively, were produced in the 
genre of the nineteenth-century travel narrative. Though comparable in broad strokes, 
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Figure 23 

Gilded copper platelets 
(Pi0-6M-014) once 
sewn onto a textile, 
which were recovered 
from looters’ backdirt 
on the surface of 
Platform I], presumably 
from a disturbed 

tomb. Photograph 


by Lisa Trever, 2010. 


these books present the site through descriptions and images that reflect their dis- 


tinct uses of a literary genre that varied widely in scope, voice, and agenda (Cafizares- 
Esguerra 2008; Nujiez 1989). 

Squier’s Peru: Incidents of Travel in the Land of the Incas (1877) was modeled on 
the earlier, illustrated accounts of Incidents of Travel in Mexico and Central America 
published by John Lloyd Stephens and Frederick Catherwood in 1841 and 1843. These 
adventurous and often self-aggrandizing narratives explored exotic locations, peoples, 
and mysterious ruins, and were complicit in the articulation of U.S. relations with 
that group of nations newly emerging as “Latin America” (Evans 2004; Poole 1998). 
Squier’s Peru was conceived in a similar vein, framed for an English-speaking audience 
in the United States, and replete with personal anecdotes, archaeological reportage, 
and commentaries on Andean races, which the author considered far removed from 
the grandeur of the ancient civilizations (Mould de Pease 2008:653). 

If Squier’s text and its many wood engravings were cast in the northern mold of 
Stephens and Catherwood, then Middendorf diverged from those expectations in 
his three-volume Peru: Beobachtungen und Studien iiber das Land und seine Bewohner 
wdhrend eines 25 Jéhrigen Aufenthalts [Peru: Observations and Studies of the Country 
and Its People during a 25-Year Stay] (1893-1895). The erudite German writer was not 
a traveling foreigner so much as a recently arrived, though temporary, resident of the 
young South American nation, who made a series of winter journeys throughout Peru 
from his home in Lima. In his expansive, three-volume project, Middendorf was just as 
concerned with the national present as with Pre-Columbian antiquity. His work inte- 
grated past and present, history and science, into a “holistic view” (Bischof 1999:424) 
of Peru's territories and peoples through text and photographs (Nufiez 1989:360). 
Although both Squier and Middendorf sought to describe and illustrate the Peruvian 
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landscape and their own passages through it, their scholarly interests and visual prac- 
tices diverged markedly. 

Born in Bethlehem, New York, Squier worked as a civil engineer and a diplomat. 
He began a series of archaeological survey projects with interests in “Mound Builder” 
civilizations in the Mississippi Valley and in New York, before venturing to Nicaragua 
and Honduras, following the Central American legacy of Stephens. He was later 
dispatched to Peru, in 1863, as an envoy to attend to U.S. affairs related to the guano 
industry. Upon completing his state assignment, he commenced an eighteen-month 
project to survey, document, and sometimes excavate the archaeological ruins of Peru 
and Bolivia (Barnhart 2005; Mould de Pease 2008; Nufiez 1989:481-493). In Peru, 
Squier traveled the Pacific coast and the Andean highlands documenting sites and 
monuments, working at first with the assistance of a professional photographer. Keith 
McElroy (1986; see also Barnhart 2005:260-264) has identified that photographer as 
the British-born Augustus Le Plongeon, who is better known in Americanist scholar- 
ship for his later (1873-1885) archaeological work in the Yucatan and for the eccentric, 
illustrated books that he published on Maya ruins, Freemasonry, and reincarnation 
(Desmond and Messenger 1988; Evans 2004:126-152). Le Plongeon had traveled in 
1862 to Lima, where he established a commercial studio that he ran until 1870. In his 
studio, Le Plongeon photographed Lima collections of antiquities for Squier. He also 
accompanied the author-explorer for two months on his coastal journeys. The relation- 
ship between the two eventually grew fraught, however, as Le Plongeon later claimed 
never to have agreed to allow Squier to use his photographs in publication.’ Only later 
would Squier take up photographic practice himself (Barnhart 2005:264-266). The 
photographs that Squier made, or that Le Plongeon made under his direction, con- 
stituted the basis of the 259 engravings that illustrated Peru and that had previously 
accompanied Squier’s series of essays on his travels through the Andes in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine (April-August 1868). 

The photographic work created or directed by Squier is among the earliest pho- 
tographic documentation of the archaeology of Peru (Contreras and Majluf 1997). 
One stereo pair from Squier’s collection, now in the Latin American Library at Tulane 
University (Figure 24) and attributed to Le Plongeon (McElroy 1986:125), served as 
the pictorial basis for the book’s engraved view of Pafiamarca, which Squier called the 
“Pyramid of Tierra Firme” (see Figure 27).' The stereoptic view became a favored for- 
mat in Le Plongeon’s work in the Yucatan for its capacity to transport viewers virtually 
into the dimensional space of the picture (Evans 2004:140). His Peruvian views can be 
understood as a preface to the Mayanist’s later, better-known work. 

This stereo pair was made in 1864, when Squier’s party passed through the ruins 
of Pafiamarca, while traveling down the Pacific coast from Trujillo back to Lima. They 
sojourned up the road from the coast to the hacienda of San Jacinto, in the middle 
Nepenia Valley, as chronicled in his twelfth chapter, “Explorations Near the Coast.” Of 
his first glimpse of the ruins pictured here, Squier (1877:200) wrote: “Almost within 
sight of the town [of Nepefia], on the banks of a fine clear stream, we discovered a mas- 
sive pyramidal structure of adobes, rising high above the forests, with lines of walls and 
ruins of buildings surrounding it. This we were told was called the Fortaleza de Tierra 
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Firme.” Squier’s identification of the “fortress” was consistent with his interests in what 


he saw as ancient defensive construction elsewhere in Peru, which he argued evidenced 
the impact of Inca warfare and imperial militarism in the provinces. During their brief 
stop at the site, which Squier stated he “[left] behind, for future examination,” his pho- 
tographer captured the imposing temple ruins built upon the rock outcropping, rising 
high above the valley floor (compare to Figure 11). 

In the doubled photographic image (Figure 24), Pafiamarca’s most recognizable 
stepped platform (Platform I) looms in the background, above the Plaza to the lower 
left and a labyrinth of courts at the right. The diagonal expanse of a high adobe wall— 
broken to allow modern passage into the ruins—occupies the lower half of the image. 
At first glance, the terrain between the prominent wall in the foreground and the plat- 
form rising beyond appears devoid of life. But close scrutiny reveals the nearly imper- 
ceptible form ofa solitary man at the far right side of each frame (Figure 25): dark pants, 
light shirt, dark hair. The figure, perhaps a local guide or a member of Squier’s party, is 
not included in the photograph for scale or to vivify the ancient landscape with human 
presence; rather, he appears as an accidental inclusion within the textured planes of 
what is, in effect, a portrait of the monument itself. His barely visible, living presence 
undercuts, even minutely, the photograph’s proposition of the abandoned grandeur of 
the ruined monument. 

When the doubled image is seen stereoscopically, through a hand-held viewer as 
originally intended, the architectural depths of the image dramatically open up to vir- 
tual perception. From the diagonal slice of the shallow edge of the platform, offered 
along the lower left corner of the photographs, the virtual space drops off precipitously. 
From that cliff-like edge, a series of zigs and zags commences. These “lines of walls” 
(Squier 1877:201) direct the eye first upward and to the right along the high standing 
wall, then up again to the left along a low foundation, then right again along the ridges of 
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Figure 24 

Augustus Le Plongeon's 
mounted albumen 
stereograph of the ruins 
of Panamarca, taken 
during Ephraim George 
Squier’s journey through 
the Nepena Valley in 
1864. The Latin American 
Library, Tulane University 
(Ms. 22, Box 4, Group C). 
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Figure25 Detailofa person wearing 
a light shirt and dark pants in Augustus 
Le Plongeon’s stereo pair (Figure 24). 


bedrock, and then finally left along the walls of the forecourts, to land at last and pause 
for a moment at the base of the great stepped platform. From the platform's foundation, 
an ancient zigzag ramp rose to the summit of the great structure (Figure 26) (Harth- 
Terré 1966:7). The zigzag composition of Le Plongeon’s stereograph and the zigzag, 
architectonic form of the monument collude in the image: in tandem, they invite the 
beholder to enter the image, to traverse and climb the folds of the ruined landscape, 
to see through the eyes of the explorer and his photographer, and to accompany them 
vicariously on their adventure. 

The publication of Peru included an engraving of the “Pyramid of Tierra Firme” 
(Figure 27) based on the stereo view. The image was drawn by Alfred R. Waud (1826- 
1891), best known for his Civil War illustrations for Harper's New Monthly Magazine 
(Meschutt 2002), and engraved in the New York studio of Nathaniel Orr and Company in 
the late 1860s or 1870s.’ The transfer from photograph to engraving resulted in significant 
compositional changes (McElroy 1986:125~-127). In particular, two walls were introduced 
and other minor features were removed. The end of broken wall and a clump of grass or 
reeds—the singular inclusion of vegetation in the image—were added to the left edge of 
the engraving. Across the center, the low foundation of a wall, barely perceptible in the 
photograph, was pictorially rebuilt. But what is more remarkable is that this new wall was 
not pure invention (cf. McElroy 1986:125-127). Rather, the added wall was apparently 
copied from the form of a different wall that would have been standing at Pafiamarca 
at the time. The real wall is seen from the south, for example, in Hans Horkheimer’s 
ca. 1954-1964 photograph (Figure 28), taken not long before its partial collapse in the 
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“"geccion axial de las tres piramides 


-LAHUACA PANAMARCA- Harth-terré 


7.9 magnitude Ancash earthquake of May 30, 1970 (compare to Figure 14). This wall 
displays precisely the same aperture—a vandal’s puncture, not an ancient window—and 
the same undulation along its eroded crenellations. The wall that the nineteenth-century 
engraver added to Squier’s illustration is the same shadowed wall seen in Horkheimer’s 
photograph, but flipped horizontally and reduced in scale. This reveals that he had access 
to a larger collection of early photographs from Pafiamarca in New York in the 1870s, 
although the whereabouts of those photographs are unknown. 

The newly inserted wall gives greater contrast and clarity to the architectural engrav- 
ing, but it also closed off the zigzagging visual access to the monumental space that the 
photograph allows. Yet the engraving extends an invitation of narrative visual access 
through other pictorial means. The accidental figure included in Le Plongeon’s photo- 
graph has been, in effect, ushered out and, instead, two figures enter the picture from 
the lower left, just above the caption “Pyramid of Tierra Firme.’ They appear to the left 
of the initials of the illustrator (ARW) and the imprint of the engraver (NIORR_CO. 
NY.) that blend into the adobe wall and ground respectively. These figures are rendered 
smaller than life-size in order to exaggerate the scale of the monument, as is common in 
many of Peru’s other engravings. A man carrying a rifle over his shoulder strides toward 
the V-shaped opening into the ruins, where a second, poncho-clad man awaits him. 

Although the identities of the faceless men are ambiguous, several readings of the 
fictional pair might be possible, perhaps simultaneously. Squier himself is often pic- 
tured in the book’s engravings as an authorial presence, as the reader’s guide to ruined 
landscapes, and as staffage offering human scale; but he is not easily identified with 
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Figure 26 

Emilio Harth-Terré’s 
isometric rendering 

of Platform I (center), 
Platform II (lower left), 
and Final Formative 
Period masonry structure 
(upper right). Note the 
zigzag access ramp on 

the northwest face of 
Platform I and the central 
chamber dug out by 
looters. Reproduced from 
Harth-Terré 1966:7, with 
permission of the Archivo 
Harth-Terré, Universidad 
de Lima. 
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Figure 27 
Engraved view 
of Pamamarca 
(Squier 1877:201). 
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tic representation of that rep- 
tile eut in one of the faces 
of the eminence, and which 
commenced and terminated 
in a reservoir. It also bears 
a name equivalent to sun-ser- Ox 
pent. I shall not enter into viuaee “oe Sees pute: 

a discussion of the symbolic- 

al problem, or of the connection between sun-worship and ser- 
pent-worship, but shall confine myself to the single statement, 
that among the sun-worshippers par excellence of this continent 


the most frequent, almost the only, sculptured object we find is 
the serpent. 


either of the two figures depicted in the Pafamarca engraving. When he appears else- 
where in the illustrated account of his travels along the Pacific coast (Figure 29), he 
is recognizable by his full mustache and beard, pale skin, and the same light-colored, 
wide-brimmed hat and coat that he is shown wearing throughout his coastal jour- 
neys to Pachacamac, Limatambo, Cajamarquilla, Chan Chan, and elsewhere (Squier 
1877:67, 71, 86-87, 92, 155). No such figure appears at Pafiamarca. Later in Peru, as he 
recounted his preparations for a trek through the Andes, Squier (1877:238) elaborately 
described himself dressed in a “thick, native-made poncho of vicufia or llama wool” 
against the inclement weather (Figure 30),'° but he is not pictured so attired during the 
earlier coastal travels. This figural pair at Pafiamarca could still be understood in looser, 
more allegorical terms as the striding author approaching the figure of a local guide. 
Or, perhaps, the approaching man could be imagined as an earlier Spanish explorer— 
if this man does not wear Squier’s wide brimmed hat, might it be instead a soldier’s 
helmet?—such as chroniclers Pedro Pizarro, Francisco de Xerez, or Pedro Cieza de 
Leon, sixteenth-century writers who preceded Squier’s own narrative travels along the 
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same ancient coastal roads. This striding figure may best be considered the projected 


embodiment of the book's reader. 

No matter whom the engraver imagined he was illustrating, the narrative function of 
the pair remains. The poncho-wearing guide/narrator hails the approaching explorer/ 
reader and gestures with foreshortened arm toward the left, as he stands to the side of 
the entry to the ruined “fortress.” He does not point to the entrance to the ruins but to 
the text, which allows the reader narrative access to the pictured landscape. The local 
figure does not ward off the foreign visitor, but instructs his passage into the ruins, invit- 
ing him to step through the cleft wall, to enter the unfolding image, explore its vacated 
interior, and claim possession of the ancient vista laid bare before him. In Le Plongeon’s 
stereoscopic photograph, the diagonal lines of the architectural composition draw the 
viewer into the spatial recesses of the image; in the New York engraving, access to the 
ancient architectural space is suggested pictorially though the gestures and movements 
of the invented figural pair. 

It is difficult to ascribe individual agency to the visual manipulations that resulted 
through transformations to the image, from stereo pair to published engraving. As with 
Le Plongeon’s photographs, the authorship of the engravings was also compound. 
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Figure 28 

Hans Horkheimer’s 
view from the top 

of Platform I, ca. 
1954-1964. Compare 
to Figure 14. 
Photograph courtesy 
of the Coleccion Hans 
Horkheimer, Unidad 
de Archivo del Fondo 
Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos 

y Arqueoldgicos, 
Museo Nacional 

de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 
Historia del Peru. 
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Figure 29 
Ephraim George 
Squier posed 
next to a recently 
excavated frieze 
near Limatambo 
on the road to 
Chorillos, Lima 
(Squier 1877:87). 


= 


PORTION OF WALL OF HUACA NEAR LIMATAMBO, 


Figure 30 

Ephraim George 
Squier “equipped for 
the Cordillera’ in 
highland garments 
(Squier 1877:239). 


BQUIPTED FOR THE CORDILLERA, 
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After returning to the United States from Peru, Squier suffered a mental breakdown 
and a high-profile divorce. He was ultimately unable to manage the publication of 
Peru, a responsibility that fell to his brother Frank (Barnhart 2005:273). Although 
Squier claimed commitment to the creation of “authentic” images and “reliable docu- 
ments,” the scalar and pictorial manipulations of the published engravings may have 
been beyond his authorial control (Mould de Pease 2008:651). Regarding Squier’s ear- 
lier illustrated series for Harper's New Monthly Magazine, historian Terry A. Barnhart 
(2005:280) has written, “Squier was painfully aware of the problem as it applied to his 
own materials, referring in 1868 to the engraver as ‘that costly assassin of all life and truth 
in a picture.” Squier’s discontent likely continued through the work on Peru, which was 
illustrated by many different artists and engravers—in addition to Waud and Orr—of 
varied skill and technique. By the time the project reached its final phase of production, 
it had undoubtedly outgrown Squier’s individual control. 

It may be more appropriate to consider the finished work of Peru not as a single- 
authored narrative, as Squier may have intended it at the outset, but as a Harper’s- 
produced volume, collectively authored for the anticipated taste of a U.S. readership 
seeking edification, adventure, and entertainment. Its readers took in Squier’s words 
and their accompanying engravings as personal encounters with the places and routes 
that the intrepid American author described (Poole 1998:118). That is, the need to sat- 
isfy U.S. readers’ desires, whet by Stephens’ illustrated accounts of Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan (also published by Harper’s thirty years earlier), became as much 
a guiding authorial force as Squier himself. Both Le Plongeon’s stereograph and Squier’s 
engraving of the ruins of Pafiamarca can be seen primarily as images destined to serve 
this North American audience and the commercial, narrative genre that it consumed. 

Thirty years after Squier’s party made its cursory stop at Pafiamarca, Ernst Midden- 
dorf published a view of the same stepped platforms, seen from the southeast (Figure 
31), within his heavily illustrated, three-volume Peru: Beobachtungen und Studien tiber 
das Land und seine Bewohner wahrend eines 25 Jahrigen Aufenthalts (1893-1895). Though 
ostensibly part of the same nineteenth-century genre of the travel account as Squier’s 
Peru, Middendorf’s project was a more comprehensive, sober scholarly production than 
the “incidents of travel” variety popularized by Stephens and Catherwood. A distinct 
set of factors—political and economic, scholarly and artistic—informed the shape of 
Middendorf’s description and visual presentation of the ruins of Pafiamarca, setting the 
images made for Squier’s project in contrast. 

Middendorf’s path to Peru was quite different from Squier’s (Bankmann, Bankmann, 
and Nufiez 1970; Bischof 1999, 2008; Nufiez 1989:352-266), even though both men even- 
tually would travel similar routes through that new nation, with notebooks, pencils, and 
cameras at the ready. Born in 1830 to a family of educators in the village of Keilhau, near 
Rudolfstadt, Thuringia, Middendorfhad studied medicine. He took a job as a ship’s phy- 
sician, which carried him first to Australia and then to South America in 1855. Following 
areturn to Germany in 1862, Middendorf made two subsequent journeys to Peru, where 
he built a fortune in the post-Independence guano trade and established a network of 
powerful commercial contacts, including the railroad magnate Henry Meiggs, during 
his stay of 1865-1871. When the guano market collapsed, Middendorf returned to Peru 
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Figure 31 

The ruins of 
“Panamarquilla’ in 
the Nepena Valley 
(Middendorf 1893— 
1895:2:0pp. p. 334). 
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Ruinen von Panamarguilla im Thale Nepei 


in 1875 and practiced medicine in Lima during what would be his longest period of resi- 
dence, extended by the outbreak of war with Chile, until 1888. 

It was during the later years of this third residency in Peru that Middendorf began 
to devote himself to the study of the history and indigenous languages of Peru, per- 
haps driven by a desire to return to the latent academic interests of his adolescence 
(Bischof 1999:413-415). He spent summers in Lima, writing and making short trips 
around the capital. The winters were seasons for his sojourns throughout Peru to study 
its geography, climate, people, infrastructure, and languages. Unlike Squier, however, 
Middendorf was neither an archaeologist nor an antiquarian. He never excavated sites 
(Bischof 1999:425), although linguistic interests drew his attention to ancient monu- 
ments and material culture. As pitched against Squier, Middendorf’s project was a 
more comprehensive study of the young nation (Bankmann, Bankmann, and Nufiez 
1970:16). Compared to his six-volume linguistic study Die einheimischen Sprachen Perus 
[The Native Languages of Peru] (1890-1892), Middendorf’s subsequent publication of 
Peru was “directed to an educated general public, including prospective emigrants and 
investors interested in reliable first-hand textual and visual information on that country” 
(Bischof 2008:419). The product of his intensive, three-year period of scholarship was 
the three-volume Peru (the first volume devoted to Lima, the second to the coast, and 
the third to the sierra), which he edited and published upon his final return to Germany 
from Peru. 
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Middendorf’s Peru contains 270 photographs among its 324 illustrations. Some the 
author seems to have purchased from Lima studios, but at least 215 are Middendorf’s 
own photographs, made during his travels within Peru in 1885-1888 (Bischof1999:427). 
Unlike Squier, who only took up photography later, after his work with Le Plongeon, 
it was Middendorf himself who photographed the landscapes, ruins, and colonial 
and modern buildings illustrated in his books. The fate of his negatives is unknown 
(Bischof 1999:422), but their prints appear in the published volumes, not translated 
by the engraver’s burin, but reproduced through the newly patented autotype tech- 
nique of halftone printing. Although the new mode of reproduction might be con- 
sidered less mediated, some of Middendorf’s photographs were heavily retouched for 
publication (Bischof 1999:428-429). The distribution of the books’ illustrations and 
graphics (including maps, engravings, and photographic plates) reflects the breadth 
of the author’s work: just over a third related to archaeology, just over another third 
depicting urban landmarks and infrastructure, and the rest other subjects including 
landscape and portraiture (Bischof 1999:430). The range of photographic interests 
coincides with the author’s comprehensive scholarly attention to both ancient and 
modern Peru. 

Among Middendorf’s photographs of archaeological ruins is his vista of Platforms I 
and II at Pafiamarca (1893-1895:2:0pp. p. 334), seen from a perspective distinct from that 
offered in Squier’s book. The German traveler photographed the ruins of Pafamarca 
during his May-July 1886 tour through the Santa and Nepejia Valleys. In the text devoted 
to that area (Middendorf1893-1895:2:319-337), he described the ports of Chimbote and 
Samanco, the local infrastructure including roads and rail, geography, and industry, as 
well as the archaeological ruins and the native etymology of the names of places encoun- 
tered along the way. Middendorf visited the ruins of “Panamarquilla” as he ascended 
toward the Cordillera Blanca, via the Nepefia Valley, on his way to Chavin and beyond 
(Nufiez 1989:357). He recounted how he explored the site on horseback with a guide 
from San Jacinto, a sugar-producing hacienda in the middle valley. He described the 
location and possible chronology of the site, the appearance of its standing architecture, 
and the effects of earlier looting (Middendorf 1893-1895:2:334). 

Middendorf composed his photograph of the “Ruins of Panamarquilla in the 
Nepenia Valley” so that fully half of the image is possessed by the dark field of marshland, 
scrub, and trees. Compared to Squier’s accessible, narrative illustration, Middendorf’s 
photograph makes the ruins unapproachable through the expanse of landscape sepa- 
rating the viewer from its titular subject. Above the dark line of trees, lighter expanses 
of bare granite outcropping, adobe ruins, and sky fill the picture. Although the image 
breaks sharply at the midline into darker and lighter values, the division between natural 
environment and built landscape is effaced. The two rises of adobe platforms, Platform 
II low at left and Platform I more prominent at dead center, could easily be mistaken 
for natural topography. This was partially an effect of intentional Pre-Columbian plan- 
ning to take advantage of the natural granite rise to exaggerate the height of the stepped 
pyramid. But Middendorf enhanced the effect further in his photograph by filling the 
foreground and midground with wild growth and holding the architecture and living 
rock in the distance. 
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The careful symmetry of the image, its distant subject, and the barren aesthetic are 
not unique to this plate, but are common features of Middendorf’s landscape photo- 
graphs, including his view of the ruins of “Cantagallo” in the Santa Valley just to the north 
(Middendorf 1893-1895:2:opp. p. 328). The lower half of that photograph (Figure 32) is 
a dark field of vegetation, from which emerge the natural promontory and the ruins of 
ancient architecture grafted upon it, rising up into the overexposed sky. Those ruins are 
more visible, but they are similarly set back from the viewer by a foreboding landscape 
of dark vegetation and exposed rock. In many of his photographs of ruins—as well as in 
his photographs of historical and modern architecture—Middendorf placed his subject 
at midground or beyond, held between the sky above and the rambling, wild expanses 
of vegetation below. 

If Le Plongeon’s photograph and Squier’s engraving of Pafiamarca invite the U.S. 
reader's visual access to the unfolding monument, then Middendorf’s haunting pho- 
tograph resists it. Middendorf’s photograph from Pafiamarca depicts the very same 
stepped platform seen in Squier’s images, but from the opposite side of the monument, 
from the vantage point of the Nepefia River to the south. In Squier’s book, the reader 
shares in the view that greets visitors approaching from the main road to the north still 
today. Unlike Le Plongeon and Squier’s elevated perspective of the ruins captured from 
a stance atop Platform III, Middendorf offered his reader the more intrepid explorer’s 
view from within the landscape, low on the horizon. To embody this point of view, the 
author had to have set out off the beaten path to circumambulate the ruins and then turn 
to look back at them from the far side, along the banks of the river. Middendorf’s more 
remote vista allowed him to capture the tonalities of atmosphere and environment that 
dominate the composition. His photograph does not open up the ruins for consump- 
tion, but fixes them as an integrated part of the Peruvian landscape, as Middendorf 
encouraged the reader to accompany him on his wide-ranging reconnaissance of the 
imposing landscape at large. 

The aesthetic imprint of the romantic landscape tradition of the first half of the 
nineteenth century (Boele and Foppema 2008) is perceptible in Middendorf’s pho- 
tographs of these grand, yet inhospitable, ruined landscapes. First formulated within 
German landscape painting, pictorial romanticism had international reach in the nine- 
teenth century and was embraced in archaeological photographic expeditions to Egypt, 
Palestine, Mexico, and elsewhere (e.g., Davis 1981; Lyons et al. 2005; Nickel 2004). In 
Middendorf’s photographic work, there is a paired effect of both estrangement and inte- 
gration that is resonant with this international style. He did not allow the ruins to fill 
the pictorial field, but held them off in the distance, allowing the natural environment 
and the built landscape to cohabitate. At times, perhaps most markedly in the pho- 
tograph of “Panamarquilla,” the boundaries of nature and culture dissolve completely 
in his compositions, permitting—as in his text—an integration of geography, environ- 
ment, antiquity, and history. 

It may be surprising that these two earliest sets of illustrated accounts of Pafamarca 
missed the feature of the monumental center for which it is most renowned today: its 
vividly painted walls. Each of the two author-explorers was eager to frame the site and its 
monuments in his own mode: as a pre-Inca fortress, perhaps resonating with the North 
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American “Mound Builders”; or as an integrated Peruvian landscape seen through a 
camera lens colored by nineteenth-century romanticism. Their foreign interests in the 
grandeur of ancient landscapes and ruins are made manifest in these panoramic views 
of the site—not in particular attention to the fragmentary traces of paint that must have 
clung to those soaring walls and platforms at the time. Perhaps unbeknownst to him, 
however, Middendorf preserved a precious shred of that visual knowledge in his brief 
recording of the local name of the site. 

In a passing footnote in his three-part travel account, Middendorf gave an explana- 
tion of the local place name “Panamarquilla.” He explained that the name was rooted 
in Quechua, the language of the Inca empire that ruled long stretches of Andean South 
America in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, long after Pafiamarca and other Moche 
centers were abandoned. According to Middendorf, pafia means “right side” and marca 
is “an upper story, tower, or fortress” (also understood as “town’”), to which the Spanish 
diminutive (-illa) had been suffixed (1893-1895:2:334)." Thus, he glossed the name of 
the place: little fortress on the right bank of the river.” The nineteenth-century inter- 
pretation of Pafiamarca as a “castle” (castillo) or a “fortress” (fortaleza) had already been 
established in Squier’s work, decades before. 

Yet there is another possible reading of the place name that may be more appropri- 
ate. Some late Quechua vocabularies include the word pafiu, adapted from the Spanish 
paiio, meaning “cloth,” “panel,” and—often in Andean South America—“painting.” In 
a recent Quechua dictionary (Calvo Pérez 2009:5:1994), for example, pafia is defined 
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Figure 32 


The ruins of 
“Cantagallo” in 

the Santa Valley 
(Middendorf 1893— 


1895:2:0pp. p. 328). 
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as derecho (right), but pafiu is listed as a Spanish loan word meaning fieltro (felt) or 
pani (cloth or canvas). The Real Academia Espafiola’s Diccionario de la lengua espafiola 
online (2015) also offers alternative definitions for the Spanish word pafio that include 
“enlucido o capa de yeso, estuco, etc. que se da a las paredes” (plaster or a layer of gesso, 
stucco, etc., which is applied to walls) and “lienzo de pared” (canvas or surface of a wall). 
It may be significant that an early archaeological account of the ruins of “El Castillo de 
Pafamarquilla” described seeing “un panio con pinturas de colores rojo, amarillo y blanco, no 
en relieve, sino en plano” (a “pafio” with red, yellow, and white colored paint, not in relief, 
but flat) within Platform I (Anttinez de Mayolo [1933] 1987:158)." Similarly, in the earli- 
est survey of ancient Peruvian wall painting (Garrido 1956a:6), the author described the 
paintings of Pafiamarca as “pands,”* perhaps to emphasize the flatness of the paintings 
without relief, although the author did not use that same word to describe the paint- 
ings of other sites listed in his report (see also Bonavia 1959:passim). The Spanish word 
pafio—meaning flat wall painting—adopted into Quechua, may inhere in the name of 
the site, as known in 1886. The name of the site (already recognized by Middendorf as 
containing both Quechua and Spanish morphemes) might be read, instead, as: little 
fortress of the paintings. 

The name “Panamarquilla” may derive from the local knowledge of residents of the 
Nepefia Valley who witnessed, or heard tales of, wall paintings encountered during 
the earlier looting of the site’s stepped platforms. In his account, Middendorf noted 
the effects of large-scale destruction that he observed at Pafiamarca. Describing the 
form of the principal stepped pyramid (Platform 1), he wrote: “Towards the south side, 
the terraces have been dug out and one can glimpse down into a large, deep pit that 
has wall remains along two of its sides, where a four-sided room—perhaps a funer- 
ary chamber—was once located [see Figure 12]. The destruction is owing to treasure 
hunters who have hollowed out other areas of the pyramid, as well.”’ The extensive 
dismantling of the interiors of Platforms I and II, as well as the innumerable smaller 
pits that pockmark the ancient surface of the site, must have, at times, revealed painted 
walls, now gone forever. One can imagine teams of men wielding shovels and swinging 
pick axes to break through layers of adobe construction who were startled to discover 
bright white surfaces painted with images of fanged gods and monsters, or warriors 
locked in combat, only to continue digging through the walls in search of tombs and 
treasures. Many of the murals discovered at Pafiamarca in the twentieth century were, 
in fact, mere fragments of temple walls that had been nearly obliterated in the centuries, 
decades, or years prior by treasure seekers. Painted walls were certainly seen by those 
who broke through them. That local, uninscribable witnessing may inhere in the name 
Panamarquilla, unbeknownst to the German linguist who recorded it. 


PANAMARCA IN THE SHADOW OF TELLO’S 1933-1934 
NEPENA EXPEDITIONS 


All traces of ancient murals at Pafiamarca were obscured in the panoramic visions of 
nineteenth-century travel narratives, as both Squier and Middendorf privileged monu- 


mental vistas over more minute observations on the ground. The earliest visual record 
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Figure 33 

Julio C. Tello 
examining traces of 
a mural in a looted 
tomb in the Plaza, 

to the north of “El 
Castillo” (Platform 1), 
in February 1933. 
Photograph courtesy 
of the Archivo Julio 
C. Tello— Museo 

de Arqueologia y 


Antropologia de la 
Universidad Nacional 


of a wall painting at the site is found in a photograph, most likely taken by a British 
woman, Lucy Victoria Bentinck (née Buxton, 1893-1978), in February 1933 (Figure 33). 
In the image, a man wearing a white linen jacket and a wide-brimmed hat descends 
into a looters’ pit sunk within the Plaza that extends in front of Platform I. He exam- 
ines a fragmentary band of painting exposed by the looters’ shovels. The bespectacled 
profile of the man is recognizable to students of Andean prehistory as archaeologist 
Julio C. Tello, renowned as the “father of Peruvian archaeology” and as “America’s first 
indigenous archaeologist” (Astuhuaman Gonzdles and Daggett 2005; Burger 2009; 
Daggett 2009). Tello’s presence at Pafiamarca and the archaeological interventions that 
he and his assistant Toribio Mejia Xesspe would undertake there in 1933-1934, albeit 
minor compared to their major works elsewhere in the valley, marked the beginning 
of a new era of research. That era was characterized by increasing scientific rigor and 
documentary objectivity. Closer attention to subtleties of architectural form and deco- 
ration—like the fragment of painted wall seen in the photograph—would differentiate 
twentieth-century archaeological investigations from earlier documentary campaigns. 
Tello occupies a hallowed place in the history of archaeology in Peru and is broadly 
regarded as a national and cultural hero of indigenous descent.” His former student 
Mejia described him posthumously as “a son of the people, a representative citizen of 
the aboriginal race, anda messenger of the Amautas of the ancient Inka Empire.” Tello’s 
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archaeological methods and theories were informed by his multicontinental training at 
the Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos in Lima, at Harvard University, and 
at universities and museums in Berlin, London, and Paris. He approached his subjects 
through diffusionist culture history and “nationalistic indigenismo” (Mesia Montenegro 
2006; Tantalean 2014:44~55). His most famous archaeological work was his 1919 excava- 
tions at Chavin de Huantar, which he argued was the originary site of complex civiliza- 
tion in the Andes. Tello’s identification of Chavin as a “mother culture” (cultura madre), 
from which all later pre-Hispanic cultures could be traced, was in its time a radical argu- 
ment in Peru for the autochthonous origins of civilization. 

Among Tello’s lesser-known projects was a series of three expeditions to the 
Nepeiia Valley in 1933-1934 (Daggett 1987; Tello 2005). Tello visited Pafiamarca, which 
he called “El Castillo” at first, and “Pafiamarka’” later, briefly on several occasions in 
the course of those travels. Although he published a series of newspaper articles on the 
Nepenia discoveries in Lima’s El Comercio and La Cronica in September and October 
1933 (see Daggett 1987; Daggett and Burger 2009:343-344), his reports did not mention 
Pafamarca. Only later did Tello refer generally to the existence of “multicolored fres- 
coes representing war-like or mythological scenes, similar to those on Muchik vessels” 
in the Nepefia Valley (Tello 1943:138)." The fact that Tello never published more of his 
work there led archaeologist Duccio Bonavia to assume that he had not spent any time 
at Pafiamarca while in the valley.” The nature of his work at the site—and more impor- 
tantly, the work of his assistant Mejia—has remained largely unknown until the recent 
publication of the Nepejfia field notebooks, photographs, and other documentation 
from the Archivo Tello at the Museo de Arqueologia y Antropologia of the Universidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos.” In the Nepefia Valley, Tello was primarily interested 
in the earlier, Chavin-related sites of Cerro Blanco (aka Wampu Kayan) and Punkuri 
(aka Punguri), which he excavated during his second and third expeditions of 1933-1934. 

Prior to his Nepefia excavations, Tello had accepted an invitation, in early 1933, 
to accompany the family of British ambassador Sir Charles Henry Bentinck, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republics of Peru and Ecuador (1929- 
1933), to visit haciendas and archaeological sites north of Lima (Daggett 1987:112; Tello 
2005:19). Tello traveled to Nepefia with Mrs. Bentinck, her mother Lady Buxton, and his 
own son Julian, driven by a chauffeur from the British embassy named Borf. The party 
spent time visiting towns, ruins, and private collections of antiquities on their route north 
from Lima via Huacho. They stopped to explore Paramonga and Cerro de la Horca, 
before continuing to the Nepefia Valley. They then proceeded inland to San Jacinto, 
which served as the base for their explorations, as it had for Squier and Middendorf 
before them, and as it would again decades later for archaeologist Donald Proulx 
(1993:226). From San Jacinto, Tello and his companions toured Cerro Blanco, Quisque, 
Kushipampa, Los Paredones, and other sites including Pafiamarca (Tello 2005:19-38). 

Accompanied by Bentinck and her mother, Tello set out from San Jacinto on 
February 10 to visit “El Castillo” (aka Pafiamarca). In a visit of less than an hour, he 
photographed and made observations of the site’s architecture and artifacts seen on 
the surface (Tello 2005:99). The archaeologist was especially interested in the masonry 
building that sits at the south of the monumental area (see Figure 13), which he 
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determined to be coeval with other Formative Period masonry structures at Quisque 
and Kushipampa. At first, Tello identified the massive adobe stepped platform that he 
called El Castillo as an Inca construction, based on the size, shape, and placement of 
its adobes (Tello 2005:32), although later he discussed the site as Moche (Muchik). In 
his notebook, Tello (2005:20) mentions that Lucy Bentinck took photographs at other 
places along their tour. It was likely she who photographed the Peruvian archaeologist 
standing in the looted, painted tomb. 

The foreground of the photograph is strewn with adobes that appear dispropor- 
tionately large due to the camera’s position low to the ground (Figure 33).” Far from a 
casual snapshot, the photograph is carefully composed and markedly economical. The 
low vantage point enabled the photographer to encompass within the frame the stepped 
platform, the archaeologist, the thin band of wall painting at his side, and the rectangular 
adobes, which Tello considered to be culturally and temporally diagnostic.” The frag- 
ment of a mural painted with a wave motif, perhaps a bird-headed wave known in Moche 
ceramic iconography, is seen on the base of a wall that had been undercut by looters. 
That sliver of painted wall was the only mural that Tello observed that day, hastily not- 
ing: “In one of these tombs there is a plastered wall with very pretty frescos.’ The pho- 
tograph exceeds the text as the more descriptive documentation of the small discovery. 

The journey to Nepefia with Bentinck and her mother served as an exploratory visit 
preceding Tello’s subsequent expeditions to the valley in 1933 and 1934, when he carried 
out the excavations at Cerro Blanco and Punkuri. Tello had lost political support with 
the 1930 overthrow of the presidency of Augusto B. Leguia; he was removed from his 
position in the Museo de Arqueologia Peruana the same year, although he retained the 
directorship of the Museo de Arqueologia y Antropologia at San Marcos. Tello’s work 
in Nepejfia, therefore, lacked the robust state support that he had previously enjoyed. 
He struggled to fundraise and both he and his excavations were subject to scrutiny and 
challenges by archaeologists Luis E. Valcarcel, on behalf of the Peruvian government, 
and Santiago Antunez de Mayolo, on behalf of San Marcos (Tantaledn 2014:52-53). 
Nonetheless, Tello’s projects at Cerro Blanco and Punkuri benefitted from collabora- 
tion with John B. Harrison, the administrator of the San Jacinto hacienda, and a loyal 
team of supporters from San Marcos, chief among them Mejia (Daggett 1987:112). 

During the later Nepefia expeditions, Tello and his collaborators occasionally vis- 
ited Pafiamarca on weekends (see Tello 2005:82, 99-100, 123-128, 131-132). One Sunday 
in September 1933, Tello visited the town of Nepefia to query its residents about the 
ancient cemeteries and monuments down-valley from San Jacinto (Tello 2005:82). 
There he met Francisco Lazarte, a long-time resident and former alcalde (mayor) who 
descended from an old landowning family.** They went together that morning to “el 
Castillo de San Gregorio” (aka Pafiamarca, here referencing the name of the former 
hacienda San Gregorio located to its southwest).** Lazarte, whose son owned agricul- 
tural land at the base of the site’s monumental area, as the family still does today, had told 
Tello that he had seen “a multitude of frescos (the Sun, the Moon, the stars, and many 
demons)” on the walls exposed “by ancient treasure seekers.” 

With Lazarte as his guide, Tello returned to Pafiamarca in search of the paintings. 
They hiked to the smaller stepped platform (Platform II), which Mejia would later note 
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was reportedly looted by Gregorio Gaviola (Tello 2005:124), to the west of El Castillo 
(Platform I). Tello described the massive L-shaped trench that had torn the structure 
open. Within it, they observed a fragmentary painted wall that had suffered water dam- 
age during the rains of the last major El Nifio-Southern Oscillation (ENSO) event in 
1925. Tello noted that he could not discern the figures of the damaged mural. Tello 
and Lazarte proceeded to investigate other structures and to explore cemeteries to the 
east and north sides of the monumental area.” The archaeologist would later describe 
Moche and post-Moche burials that he observed within the northern cemetery, the 
former within structures built of rectangular adobes with “some walls painted in a style 
similar to Muchik.”** 

Inareport published in Lima’s E] Comercio newspaper the following month, Santiago 
Antunez de Mayolo, the archaeologist sent to assess Tello’s excavations on behalf of San 
Marcos, recounted seeing more remains of paintings during his tour of “El Castillo de 
Pafamarquilla” than Tello recorded in his own field notes. He observed traces of red 
and yellow paint within the looted Platform J; a wall painted with red, yellow, and white 
(described as a pafio) at the entrance to the looted interior of Platform II; as well as traces 
of paint elsewhere within that structure (Antunez de Mayolo [1933] 1987:157-158). In his 
own series of articles, which ran in E] Comercio in October 1933, Tello did not mention 
the fragmentary evidence for painting that he observed at Pafiamarca, which was entirely 
overshadowed by news of the finds at Cerro Blanco and Punkuri.”? That second visit to 
Pafiamarca with Lazarte may have left Tello disillusioned with the prospect of seeing the 
rumored murals of the Moche site. Yet, within the year, his industrious assistant Mejia 
would uncover what the famous archaeologist did not manage to see for himself. 

While Tello was away in Huaraz in early August 1934, Mejia returned to “Pafiamarka” 
to measure and record the standing architecture and conduct limited excavations (Tello 
2005:123-128, 131-132). Beginning as a student at San Marcos and later as a preparator 
and conservator in the Museo de Arqueologia Peruana in Lima, Mejia was a lifelong 
disciple of Tello and an essential member of his expeditions throughout the nation: 
north and south, highlands and coast (Daggett 2009).*° Mejia reported that he spent 
three hours at Pafamarca on August 6 of that year, accompanied by a student assistant 
named Noriega.” They returned again to finish their work five days later. Mejia’s meticu- 
lous recordings of the shapes and dimensions of distinct types of adobes, measurements 
of standing architecture, explanations of construction technology, and descriptive enu- 
merations of the principal structures of the monumental complex” are so thorough that 
they make Tello’s more leisurely narratives sound like earlier “incidents of travel.” 

Graphically, Mejia’s fieldwork was also substantially more diligent than what one 
finds in Tello’s own notes. His detailed sketches and carefully measured plans and pro- 
files exemplify the rigorous methods of the field illustrators on Tello’s archaeological 
expeditions (Echevarria Lopez 2012). The two plans of Pafiamarca’s monumental area 
found in his notebook (Figures 34 and 35) reveal Mejia’s meticulous style and approach 
to archaeological documentation. Yet the archaeologist’s desire to register the monu- 
ments within an abstracted visual language of scientific rigor also had an unintention- 
ally distorting effect. Geometric “correction” of architectural forms is found throughout 
modern archaeological image-making in the Americas and beyond (Hutson 2012; see 
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also Gillespie 2011). In the Pafiamarca plans, the logic of Mejia’s gridded notebook over- 
rode the real contours of the site’s architecture. 

The first plan that appears in the notebook is Mejia’s working draft (Figure 34), 
which is nestled between textual descriptions of the architecture. He used pencil and a 
straight edge to map out the positions and dimensions of the adobe and stone architec- 
ture built onto the granite outcropping, later reinscribing the final lines and numbers in 
ink. Quivering pencil lines suggest the topography of the granite hill. Straight lines of 
architecture follow the pale blue guides of the gridded notebook page (each square mea- 
suring 10 m on each side). The rounded edges and trapezoidal forms of plazas and patios 
are suppressed in favor of rectilinear geometry, as in Mejia’s other architectural plans for 
the Nepefia expeditions (Tello 2005:passim). The field sketch offers a marked contrast, 
for example, to the more organic forms and contours observed in Richard Schaedel 
and Victor Antonio Rodriguez Suy Suy’s published map of the same area (Figure 36), 
which they based on field reconnaissance and aerial photography from the Servicio 
Aerofotografico Nacional (Schaedel 1951:147, fig. 3). Mejfa’s field sketch served different 
purposes, of course, but it also reveals a different attitude toward the architectural logic 
of the site. Measurements, calculations, corrections, and annotations clutter the entire 
page. Graphite marks were smudged by the archaeologist’s hand as he worked. The pre- 
liminary plan is thus not only a representation of built space—reduced to nearly pure 
mathematical abstraction—but also an index of the labor invested in its production. 

Mejfa’s second plan was revised and clarified from the draft (Figure 35). Both images 
include clusters of X’s, delimited by pencil lines, to indicate the locations of looted cem- 
eteries. But in the revised plan, Mejia also drew the hollowed-out areas of Platforms I and 
II (his Temples III and II) that had been sacked by huaqueros. The artificial cavity sunk 
into the heart of the larger structure was accessed by a massive cut on the side facing the 
earlier masonry structure (A). He also noted two entryways into the pit at the center of 
Platform II. Small arrows indicate the directionality of illicit excavation, evidenced on 
site by the heaps of soil and broken adobes observed on the outer slopes of the platforms. 

At times, Mejia’s reliance on orthogonal order and pursuit of visual clarity introduced 
unintended confusion. The actual orientation of the site, forty-four degrees east of north 
(see Figures 9 and 10), was “rectified” with north indicated at the bottom of the page. This 
practice created a significant risk of descriptive uncertainty. In fact, Mejia’s correction of 
the orientation of the site toward the east directly conflicted with Tello’s early narrative 
account, in which the archaeologist had mentally corrected the orientation in the opposite 
direction, to the north. That is, the Plaza cemetery on the northeast side of Platform I 
is shown in Mejia’s plan as to the east, but Tello described it in his earlier notes as to the 
north, although each referred to the same location. The archaeologists’ desires for ease of 
reference or documentary shorthand created contradictory representations. 

The act of “correcting” represented space is not unique to Tello’s projects or to 
Mejia’s practice. In the maps and plans that our field project created in 2010, architec- 
ture is also reduced to line (see Part 2). Walls are rendered straight with most corners 
as right angles, as we transformed the three-dimensional point cloud, captured with 
total station and stadium rod, into the new site map (see Figure 10). Given limited 
time and equipment, our project was only able to map structures considered essential 
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Figure 34 

Draft of Toribio 

Mejia Xesspe’s map 

of Panamarca, from a 
field notebook entry 
dated August 6, 1934. 
Image courtesy of the 
Archivo Julio C. Tello— 
Museo de Arqueologia 
y Antropologia de la 
Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos. 
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to our research focus—that is, those that were most important to comprehending 
the monumental area as a whole. The new maps were not founded on the scored grid 
of a field notebook but were bound instead to the invisible grid of the Geographic 
Information System (GIS) and Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) coordinate sys- 
tem. Although the new maps and plans are not interchangeable with Mejia’s, they share 
in many of the same inherited conventions of archaeological quantification and spatial 
visualization. 

Like Tello before him, Mejia recorded the remains of painted clay plaster that he 
saw on the standing architecture at Pafiamarca. He noted “traces of red, white, and pur- 
ple paint” on the high wall that he recorded running from east to west in his field map 
(Figure 35).* In 2010, only the faintest evidence of colored plaster was visible on what 
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remained of this dramatic, 7 m high wall. Mejia diligently recorded signs of painted plas- 
ter elsewhere at the site as well, describing traces of yellow painted on the lofty Platform I 
(Tello 2005:128), as Anttinez de Mayolo noted the previous year. Within the smaller, 
heavily looted Platform II, Mejia sought out the badly eroded paintings that Tello had 
seen with Lazarte. There, he identified walls belonging to the earlier construction phases 
of the structure, which were painted on both sides in what he considered to be either 
a “Muchik” or Chimt style. Despite the erosion of the exposed adobe surfaces, Mejia 
could discern that their designs were not purely geometric but instead representations 
of mythological figures and scenes. He further realized that other mural paintings were 
still sealed by later adobe walls. If these areas could be opened, he predicted, one “would 
obtain a magnificent result since the figures appear to be well conserved.” 
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Figure 35 

Toribio Mejia Xesspe’s 
revised “Plan of the 
Ruins of the Temples 
of Pana-marka,” 
August 11, 1934. Image 
courtesy of the Archivo 
Julio C. Tello—Museo 
de Arqueologia y 
Antropologia de la 
Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos. 
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Fig. 3. Pafiamarca, Peru, Ground plan of the ruins, done by the Institute of Anthropology of the 
University of Trujillo, Peru, under the direction of the author. The final copy was executed by Sr. 
Antonio Rodriguez Suy Suy. The scale is about 1 : 2000. 

A indicates the spot where the frieze illustrated in color on the cover of this issue was found. 

B shows the corner where the frieze illustrated in Figure 12 was discovered. 

C is the point where the frieze of warriors and priests (Figures 13 and 14-18) was located, 


Figure 36 Map of Pafiamarca, made by Richard Schaedel and Victor Antonio Rodriguez in 
1950 (Schaedel 1951:147, fig. 3). 
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During a final site visit, Mejia worked with Noriega to complete the architectural 
measurements and to reveal one of the sealed paintings. The archaeologists spent hours 
within Platform II, laboriously extracting a section of adobes from the profile of the 
old looters’ pit. There, they discovered a wall painted with a well-preserved image of 
mythological figures locked in hand-to-hand combat. Mejia described the discovery 
in detail:*° 


Saturday, August 11, 1934 


Very early today we headed out in the convoy from San Jacinto to Capellania 
with the purpose of measuring the ruins of the temple or temples of Pafiamarka 
and to reveal one of the painted walls covered by other constructions. 


Noriega and I worked to uncover an interior wall of the painted wall in the sec- 
ond temple, inside the cut made by the huaqueros. 


Muchik Fresco 


After two hours of work we were able to remove adobes four rows deep and 
eight rows high. In this space, we first managed to discover a low wall painted 
just in white, which is oriented from east to west, and another wall oriented from 
north to south. 


The low wall has a base 50 cm deep and was later covered by a layer of soil fill 
and two rows of rectangular adobes in order to prepare a second earthen floor. 
Over this floor, there is a fresco on the north-south wall, 2.20 cm [sic] high: 
50 cm of the lower border painted brown or red ochre; 1.55 m of fresco painted 
with mythological scenes in the Muchik style; and 15 cm of the upper border or 
edge painted in brown or red ochre. 


The painted figures that appear there are two anthropomorphic mythological 
figures, with belts made of rattlesnakes or serpents with rings, in battle position, 
face to face. Their lower limbs are almost normal, with knees painted black, legs 
yellow-orange with light blue transverse bands; and the lower half of the legs 
and the feet painted black. 


The torso is covered with a white unku [tunic] with a stepped cape and a wide 
belt animated on either side with serpentine figures with forked tongues. The 
arms are too long, with the forearm painted with hatched designs: one light blue 
and the other light purple. It seems that each arm grasps the mythological head 
of a bicephalic serpent. 


The painting continues to the south. We have not continued the work because 
of the hardness of the wall that covers the painting.” 
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Figure 37 

Toribio Mejia Xesspe's 
field drawing of the Fresco 
Muchik, now known as 
Mural A, discovered on 
August 11, 1934. Image 
courtesy of the Archivo 
Julio C. Tello—Museo 
de Arqueologia y 
Antropologia de la 
Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos. 
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Mejia drew the mural that they discovered with graphite and colored pencils in the 
pages of his field notebook (Figure 37). The archaeologist reproduced the image of the 
two fragmentary figures in combat, without the red bands, as he notes in the margin, but 
to scale so that each grid square is equivalent to 5 cm. The grimacing figures’ arms and 
legs, their snake-headed belts, and the zoomorphized termini of the locks of hair that 
they seize are fully colored. But moving away from the vertical axis of their confronta- 
tion, the two mythological bodies evaporate into the reticulated grid of the notebook. 
The faces and torsos of the pair are simply outlined in pencil, while lateral arms and legs 
vanish altogether. The pictorial dissolve of the image can be explained, for the figure at 
left, by the damage to the Moche wall painting as it was found in 1934 and, at right, by the 
situation of the figure still sealed behind the later adobe wall. The subject is a confron- 
tation between two wizened figures with mythological attributes. This wrestling pair, 
which Krzysztof Makowski has identified as the Divine Twins,* is seen elsewhere in 
Moche ceramic and mural iconography, in what seems to be an epic narrative sequence 
of mythological battles. Their representation here at Pafiamarca was the first discovery 
of the motif painted on a temple wall (Schaedel 1951:153). 

The paired combatants are nearly identical in their features and attributes, with 
the exception of the colors of their wrist cuffs. These costume details, which Mejia 
described in his accountas light blue (azul-celeste) and light purple (morado heliotropo), 
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appear in the drawing as green and magenta. The colors do not match the described 
tones of the mural. It seems that the archaeologist had a reduced palette of colors dur- 
ing the third Nepefia expedition compared to what he had used previously. At Punkuri, 
for example, he illustrated earthen sculpture, painted relief, and architectural plans in 
various shades of red, brown, yellow, pink, orange, blue, and purple. Elsewhere in the 
third Nepefia notebook, however, in illustrations of sculpture and architecture at Cerro 
Blanco, Mejia’s colors are limited to red, yellow, black (graphite), and the same green 
seen in the image of the Pafiamarca mural. Working with limited colors, Mejia appar- 
ently substituted green for light blue or gray in the drawing, not just for the cuff, but also 
for the centers of the white spots on each serpentine belt. Elsewhere in the image, Mejia 
tried other methods to contend with the chromatic austerity of his toolkit: layering 
black over red in the loincloth, red over yellow in an arm, and both green and black over 
red in the serpent belts to suggest the brownish red of the mural’s red ochre pigment. 

Comparison to Donald Proulx’s 1967 photograph (Figure 38) of the same painted 
wall confirms that Mejia’s textual description of the light blue and light purple cuffs is 
accurate, and that the colors he used to illustrate the mural are not. Recourse to the pho- 
tograph also reveals that Mejia switched the arrangement of the forearm with the purple 
hatched cuff (depicted on the figure at left in the drawing, but seen on the figure at right 
in the photograph) with the blue cuff (illustrated as green in his drawing). The color 
drawing of the mural appears in Mejia’s field notes four pages and three days after the 
account of the mural’s discovery. He may have completed the colored drawing later in 
San Jacinto, or while attending to the project’s primary operations at Cerro Blanco. The 
measured pencil drawing must have been created either on site at Pafiamarca, or based 
ona preliminary sketch made there, but the archaeologist’s accidental reversal of color 
suggests that he did not complete the colored drawing in view of the ancient mural. 

This visual scrutiny reveals that Mejia’s field images aspired to ideals of scientific 
documentation, but were also inflected by the limiting factors of circumstances in the 
Nepefia Valley in the winter of 1934. New access to Tello and Mejia’s notebooks reveals 
their role in the early history of studies at Pafiamarca, but it also makes clear that their 
research there was always incidental to their more intensive work at Formative Period 
sites up-valley. The archived notebooks and photographs reveal the largely uncredited 
contributions of Mejia, as well as the participation of Lucy Bentinck and Julio Noriega 
Pazos, whose presence in the Nepefia Valley has been overwhelmed by the long shadow 
cast by Tello. 

Although Tello and his associates’ interventions at Pafiamarca were never published 
in their own time, they have had perceptible effects on work that followed. Less than two 
years later, in late 1935, the U.S. archaeologist and museum curator Wendell C. Bennett 
(1939:16-18) visited “Pafiamarquilla” as part of a two-day trip to the Nepefia Valley, his 
interest whet by reports of Tello’s work in El Comercio. Although he did not publish 
images, Bennett observed traces of painting within Platform I in his brief account.” 
A few years later, Augusto Soriano Infante, a local priest who resided in Huaraz and 
founded the Museo Arqueoldégico de Ancash, described the painted architecture of 
“Pafia Marca” in an article surveying the history and archaeology of the Nepefia Valley. 
Soriano remarked upon the site’s architecture and described a fragmentary mural 
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Figure 38 

Mural A, originally 
discovered by Toribio 
Mejia Xesspe in 1934. 
Photograph by 

Donald A. Proulx, 1967. 
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representing “a well-dressed warrior,” painted in “russet, mahogany, yellow, blue, and 
black” (Soriano Infante 1941:265).*° Although he did not publish an image of the mural, 
the painting of the warrior was most likely the well-preserved figure at right in the mural 


first uncovered by Mejia and Noriega in 1934. Later, historian Paul Kosok (1965:207) 
noted that he and his son Michael observed “Moche type warriors” painted on a wall at 
Pafiamarca in 1949. Kosok would later tell Yale anthropology graduate student Richard 
Schaedel about the site’s paintings. It was Schaedel who would finally bring Pafiamarca’s 


monumental painting tradition to wider public attention. 
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ART, ARCHAEOLOGY, AND NORTH COAST INDIGENISMO 
AT MIDCENTURY 


The history of research at Pafiamarca does not proceed in a linear march of ever-greater 
scientific fidelity. Tello and Mejia’s projects in the Nepefia Valley may have epitomized 
moder, scientific practices of American archaeology in the first half of the twentieth 
century, but their work at Pafiamarca was limited and their findings were never publicly 
circulated in their own time. In contrast, the work that took place at Pafiamarca in the 
1950S is exceptional for the relatively rich published material it produced, as well as for 
the ways in which researchers of this period significantly joined interests in both the art 
and the science of their findings. During the 1950s, the celebrated discoveries of Moche 
paintings at Pafiamarca were embraced both in Peru—especially within a literary circle 
of authors, artists, and scholars based in the northern city of Trujillo—and abroad, in 
the emerging curatorial space for Pre-Columbian art within U.S. art museums, in par- 
ticular at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The 1950s were a transitional period in the practice of archaeology in Peru, follow- 
ing the death of Tello, who some felt had “exercised a kind of monopolistic control over 
the archaeological research of his compatriots” (Schaedel and Shimada 1982:360). This 
period also followed the 1946 Viru Valley Project, which pioneered valley-wide settle- 
ment survey methods, directed by Smithsonian archaeologist Gordon R. Willey (Willey 
1953), and which led to other projects focused on valley-wide settlement patterns, 
not individual monuments. Archaeologists trained by Tello—in particular, Rebecca 
Carrién Cachot and Toribio Mejia Xesspe—came to occupy the roles he had held in 
the Museo Nacional and elsewhere in Lima. In general, though, the scope of archaeo- 
logical activities in Peru was reduced during this period of the “Post-Tello interregnum” 
(Schaedel and Shimada 1982:361). Most archaeological work conducted in Peru during 
the 1950s proceeded under the auspices of the national museum, with exceptions in 
Cusco and Trujillo, where regional projects funded by patronatos continued with greater 
autonomy. Among those relatively few foreigners able to conduct research during this 
period were John H. Rowe, in the Cusco area, and Richard Schaedel, in Trujillo. By the 
end of the decade, however, collaborations with U.S. archaeologists were again on the 
rise with the support of the Fulbright Commission (Tantalean 2014:86). 

This decade saw a pair of important, though still quite brief, field projects at 
Pafiamarca. The first took place in 1950, led by Richard Schaedel with anthropologist 
Victor Antonio Rodriguez Suy Suy. The second occurred in 1958, led by Duccio Bonavia 
for the Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. In each project, the archaeolo- 
gists placed a high value on the aesthetic role of illustration. Both employed profes- 
sionally trained painters—Pedro Azabache Bustamante and Félix Caycho Quispe, 
respectively—to create replicas of the Moche murals they uncovered. Their discover- 
ies of elaborately painted walls at Pafiamarca were heralded in popular and academic 
publications during this period, which was marked by a unique confluence of scientific 
archaeology and the late years of Peruvian indigenismo, a literary, artistic, and politi- 
cal movement established in the 1920s in Lima. This movement celebrated indigenous 
and Pre-Columbian culture and criticized the maltreatment of native peoples; it was, 
however, a movement led predominantly by elite mestizo and creole authors and artists 
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Figure 39 

Pedro Azabache’s 
replica of Mural A, 
reproduced on the 
cover of Archaeology 
magazine in 1951. 
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based in urban centers (Coronado 2009; see also Greet 2009). In the 1950s, the ancient 
murals of Pafiamarca became subjects of indigenista celebration within an emergent 
northern Peruvian history of art. 

The first published illustration of a Moche mural at Pafiamarca, now known as 
Mural A, appeared on the cover of a 1951 issue of the popular U.S. magazine Archaeology 
(Figure 39), which contained Schaedel’s article on his discoveries the prior year. 
Schaedel had come to the practice of Peruvian archaeology in an indirect way. Born in 
Newark, New Jersey, he studied anthropology as an undergraduate at the University 
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of Wisconsin and then enlisted in the army during World War II. Following the war, 
he worked for the State Department in Latin America, which eventually took him to 
Peru after assignments in Haiti and Venezuela (Wade, Bramblett, and Neely 2008; see 
also Galvez Mora 2005). After graduate school in anthropology at Yale University, he 
joined the faculty of the University of Texas, Austin. Like his contemporary John H. 
Rowe, Schaedel’s academic work often exhibited interests aligned with both archaeol- 
ogy and art history. Schaedel was a frequent contributor to Archaeology magazine. Pre- 
Columbian mural painting and sculpted friezes were subjects that he returned to several 
times for that publication (Schaedel 1949, 1978; see also Schaedel 1977). 

While still a graduate student, Schaedel was involved in founding the Instituto de 
Antropologia at the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo. With support from this new 
organization and a grant from the Colt Archaeological Institute in New York, Schaedel 
and Rodriguez undertook a study of ancient coastal architecture that brought them 
to Pafiamarca in 1950 (Schaedel 1951; see also Johnson 1950:186). In his 1951 Archae- 
ology article, Schaedel states that the field team consisted of himself (as “director- 
photographer”), Rodriguez (a “student assistant of pure Mochica ancestry”), as well 
as two engineers and a student “aide-de-camp whose chief job was to collect sherds 
and maintain liaison” (Schaedel 1951:146). The group was scheduled to spend five days 
at Pafiamarca, long enough to study its architecture and to make a measured map and 
series of architectural profiles of the site's Moche monuments and Formative Period 
masonry structure (although Schaedel identified the latter as “Tihuanacoid”). But their 
“most felicitous finds” of well-preserved murals required them to extend their stay by 
another two days. Although Schaedel did not designate the painted walls they discov- 
ered as Mural A, Mural B, etc. (as they are known today), the locations of the paintings 
on his map (see Figure 36) set the nominative precedent (A, B, C) that would later 
become convention.* 

At Pafiamarca, Schaedel and his team encountered Mural A, the wall painting of 
mythological figures in hand-to-hand combat that Mejia and Noriega had previously 
revealed in 1934 (Figure 39).** They also excavated three more painted walls that had not 
been seen in the 1930s. Within the looted interior of Platform II, to the north of the bat- 
tling pair, they uncovered two murals painted within an interior corner of the fragmen- 
tary adobe architecture. Schaedel describes what are now known as Murals D and B as 
“an anthropomorphic bird figure, possibly a priest masked as a bird of prey” (Figures 40 
and 41) and “a cat-demon with a conch shell on its back” (Figures 42 and 43), respectively, 
set at “right angles to one another, about twenty-five feet from [Mural A]” (Schaedel 
1951:153). As archaeologist and iconographer Krzysztof Makowski would later demon- 
strate, Schaedel mistook the bird headdress of the figure in Mural D for its face (Bonavia 
and Makowski 1999:50-s1). This figure has the spiked tail of an iguana and is often pic- 
tured elsewhere as a companion or assistant to the wizened Moche deity or hero with 
serpent belts known by various names including Ai-Apaec and “Wrinkle Face.’ Here, he 
carries a shell trumpet. In his short report for Archaeology, Schaedel does not elaborate on 
either the pictorial content or the architectural contexts of these newly revealed paintings. 

In the expansive walled Plaza to the northeast, the team discovered an extensive 
painting of a procession of “warriors and priests” on the interior surface of the Plaza wall 
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Figure 40 

Richard Schaedel’s 
photograph of 
Mural D, as seen 
in 1950 (Schaedel 
19512151, fig. 12). 


Figure 41 

Pedro Azabache’s replica 
of Mural D. University 

of British Columbia 
Archives (Alan R. Sawyer 
fonds, box 26, folder 3). 
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Figure 42 

Abraham Guillén’s 
photograph of Mural B 
and part of Mural D, as 
seen in 1955. Photograph 
courtesy of the Archivo 
Abraham Guillén, 
Unidad de Archivo del 
Fondo Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos y 
Arqueolégicos, Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e Historia 
del Peru. 


Figure 43 

Pedro Azabache’s replica 
of Mural B. University 

of British Columbia 
Archives (Alan R. Sawyer 
fonds, box 26, folder 3). 
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Figure 44 


Pedro Azabache’s 
replica of Mural C, 


as later reproduced 
in black and white 
(Kosok 1965:206— 
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207, fig. 10). 


(Figure 44). Now known as Mural C, and sometimes the “Mural Schaedel” (Kauffmann 


Doig 2002:284-285), this painting was already partially exposed when their project 
arrived in 1950. Schaedel’s team dug a trench parallel to the Northwest Plaza Wall to 
reveal a10 m section of the painting (Figures 45 and 46). In trenching along the painted 
wall, Schaedel recreated the excavation method that he had recently used to reveal the 
sculpted adobe frieze at the Chimu Huaca el Drag6n, just outside of Trujillo (Schaedel 
1949). Sometime in the 1960s, this modern trench at Pafamarca was extended to the 
north. The section of the painting that Schaedel and his team unearthed contained 
the depictions of eight life-size figures, up to 1.50 m high. Four smaller attendant fig- 
ures assisted the principal figures with their elaborate costumes.** The wall had been 
cut down by erosion, or later reconfiguration, leaving the larger painted figures head- 
less. Many wore crescent-shaped tumi backflaps that may identify them as warriors, as 
Schaedel suggested; others may have been priests participating in a religious procession 
or dance (see also Donnan 1982). 

Cognizant of the artistic value of what his team had discovered at Pafiamarca,*® 
Schaedel sent for the painter Pedro Azabache Bustamante, whom he described as an 
artist “of Mochica descent” (Schaedel 1951:146). Azabache lived most of his life in the 
Campifia de Moche, in the shadow of Huaca del Sol and the mountain Cerro Blanco 
outside of Trujillo. He had trained with celebrated indigenista painters José Sabogal and 
Julia Codesido in the Escuela de Bellas Artes in Lima from 1937 to 1942. In 1962, he estab- 
lished the Centro de Estudios de Artes Plasticas, which became the Escuela de Bellas 
Artes de Trujillo, later renamed the Escuela Superior de Bellas Artes “Macedonio de la 
Torre,” and served as its first director (Ortiz 2012). Azabache would go on to become 
one of the most celebrated painters of Trujillo. He was regarded as “el uiltimo indigenista,” 
the last representative of the indigenista school of painting that had developed in Peru in 
the 1920s (Salazar Mena 2015). His paintings frequently depicted coastal landscapes and 
northern folkloric scenes, as opposed to Sabogal and Codesido’s preferences for high- 
land subjects (Majluf and Wuffarden 2013; Moll 1990; Wiesse 1957). Azabache’s canvases 
exhibit the vivid coloring and lively brushwork of the Peruvian indigenistas, although his 
paintings often remained in a costumbrista mode, without overt political gestures. 

In the few days that he spent at Pafiamarca with Schaedel, Azabache traced the 
four murals; he later created full-size painted replicas in color. Two of those replicas 
appeared as illustrations in the 1951 issue of Archaeology magazine (see Figures 39 and 
44). Recent archival research has located color transparencies of all four of Azabache’s 
replicas of the murals studied by Schaedel, two of which (Murals D and B) have never 
been published before (see Figures 41 and 43). Two partial views of his replica of 
Mural C (Figure 47) are reproduced here in color for the first time, recently recovered 
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Figure 46 Ross Christensen’s photograph of Mural C, as seen in July 1950. Ross T. Christensen 


Collection (MSS 1716, box 54, folder 2, slide K-10-01). Image courtesy of the L. Tom Perry Special 
Collections, Harold B. Lee Library, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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Figure 45 
Abraham Guillén’s 
view of Mural C, 

as seen in 1955. 
Photograph 
courtesy of the 
Archivo Abraham 
Guillén, Unidad de 
Archivo del Fondo 
Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos 
y Arqueoldgicos, 
Museo Nacional 
de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 
Historia del Peru. 
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Figure 47 

Two partial views 

of Pedro Azabache’s 
replica of Mural C. 
University of British 
Columbia Archives 
(Alan R. Sawyer fonds, 
box 26, folder 3). 
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from an archive in Vancouver.” The current whereabouts of the replicas themselves, 


however, remain unknown. 

Whereas Mejia’s earlier colored pencil drawing of Mural A allowed the image of 
the weathered mural to disintegrate into the paper ground, in his painted replica of the 
same mural Azabache’s brush tidily defined the silhouettes of the figures. He framed the 
battling pair between the two red bands that Mejia had only mentioned in his text. The 
Trujillo painter also reconstructed the figures’ legs and neatly amputated their unseen 
arms and shoulders, as he banished any pictorial ambiguity from environmental dete- 
rioration or physical concealment. There is no evidence of cracked or broken surfaces, 
pictorial loss, or incised graffiti in Azabache’s painted replicas, as can be seen in photo- 
graphs of the time. But Azabache’s attempts to resolve uncertainty also led to misunder- 
standings. The figures’ yellow serpent-head earrings appear as abstract, jagged forms at 
the jawline. He attempted to complete the damaged red serpent belt on the figure at left, 
but the result is ambiguous. At times, however, Azabache’s iconographic understanding 
exceeded Mejia’s, for example, in connecting the figures’ black hair to the monstrous 
heads that visually animate the grasped forelocks. 

Azabache’s painting of Mural A is not a precise record of the original mural, but 
a reconstructed, interpretive image based on his field tracings. Despite the painter’s 
efforts to clarify the figures, the effacing effects of the mural’s sixteen-year exposure 
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to wind and rain were already apparent in his image. Some black-painted details—the 
pupils of eyes, the knee decorations, the centers of the white circles on the serpentine 
belts—had disappeared from the wall by 1950. Those details had been painted in the 
mural with a fugitive, carbon black pigment that suffered rapid loss when left exposed. 
The incised lines marking the arms, legs, and knees of the figures do not register in 
Azabache'’s painting. His pictorial extrapolations notwithstanding, Azabache’s al temple 
(tempera) palette and painterly style correspond more closely to the original Moche 
mural than does Mejia’s colored pencil drawing. Illustrations of the battling mythologi- 
cal figures in Mural A—by Mejia in 1934, Azabache in 1950, and Pedro Neciosup Gomez 
in 2010 (see Figure 180) —exhibit a comparative range of perspectives ona single ancient 
subject and chart the course of nearly eighty years of archaeological and artistic practice 
at Pafiamarca. 

Of Azabache’s Pafiamarca paintings, the only other that was published in his own 
time was the 10 m long replica of the (now headless) Moche priests and warriors painted 
on the interior wall of the Plaza. Though created in color and at full size, his painting 
of Mural C has only previously been reproduced in black and white and at a greatly 
reduced scale (Kosok 1965: 206-207, fig. 10; Schaedel 1951:152-153, fig. 13). Azabache’s 
principal concern seems to have been to recreate the individual images of the danc- 
ing figures and the elaborate details of their tunics, no two alike. There is no indica- 
tion of the physicality of the actual adobe wall, the areas of erosion or damage, or the 
location of either the ancient floor or the red band that framed the painting at bottom. 
The procession in Azabache’s replica appears as if on a level plane, not inclined along 
the ramp documented in 2010. The detailed forms of the individual figures—espe- 
cially the waves, steps, circles, and serpents of their costumes—correspond, however, 
almost exactly to what survives of the mural today. Inconsistencies arise in the gestures 
and positions of arms and legs, and most noticeably in the spacing between figures. It 
appears that Azabache adjusted and recomposed individually traced figures for his 1950 
replica painting. 

Azabache made at least one more painting from his time at Pafiamarca in 1950: a 
view of the ruins from the approach from Capellania (Figure 48). The painting is a 
speedy sketch of the Moche platforms illuminated by the setting sun. The painting 
makes only a gesture toward recording the actual architecture of the ancient place. The 
zigzag ramp that should appear on the bright face of the stepped platform is not seen 
in the expressive architectural abstraction. Rather, Azabache’s fifth Pafiamarca painting 
offers a fleeting impression of telluric place. It can be placed within the broader context 
of the painter’s lifelong interest in ancient landscapes and environments. Azabache’s 
painted view of Pafiamarca has only ever been reproduced in black and white, as an 
illustration for the evocative essay on Pafiamarca’s architecture and painting that poet 
José Eulogio Garrido published in the bimonthly illustrated magazine Cultura peruana 
(Garrido 1951:[42-43]). 

Garrido was a prolific writer and leading figure in the northern Peruvian world of 
art, literature, culture, and archaeology from the 1910s until his death in 1967. He was also 
a close friend of Azabache. Born and raised in Huancabamba, Piura, he was educated 
in Trujillo and eventually settled in the town of Moche. A journalist, author, poet, and 
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Figure 48 

Pedro Azabache’s 
painting of the 

ruins of Panamarca, 
published alongside 
José Eulogio 
Garrido’s essay in 
the magazine Cultura 
peruana in 1951. 
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PANAMARCA 


Bello exponente ‘de arquitectura prehispanica 


later archaeologist, Garrido was a member of the “La Bohemia” group of young artists, 
writers, and intellectuals in Trujillo, later known as “Grupo Norte.” He founded liter- 
ary magazines (Iris in 1913 and Peru in 1921), contributed to José Carlos Maridtegui’s 
magazine Amauta in 1927-1928, directed the Trujillo newspaper La Industria (1929- 
1946), and wrote books illustrated by leading indigenista artists: Carbunclos (1945) with 
José Sabogal, and Visiones de Chan Chan (1981) and El Ande, both with Camilo Blas. 
Throughout his work, Garrido was concerned with conveying the popular traditions of 
northern Peru, the beauty of its landscapes, and the autochthonous roots of Peruvian 
art and culture (Alegria Alegria 1981). 

In 1949, Garrido shifted toward archaeology and became the director of the Museo 
Arqueoldgico of the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo. The next year, he visited Schaedel 
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and Azabache at Pafiamarca, marveling at the wall paintings that he witnessed there. 
Garrido himself later documented a Moche mural, unearthed by looters in 1955, within 
the ruins of Huaca de la Luna outside of Trujillo (Garrido 1956b; Mackey and Hastings 
1982). He would write the first conservation survey of ancient Peruvian murals for the 
journal Chimor (Garrido 1956a), which he had founded and published out of the univer- 
sity museum from 1953 to 1961. Garrido retired from the museum directorship in 1963. He 
proceeded to found the Patronato de Artes and worked to transform Azabache’s painting 
school into the Escuela Regional de Bellas Artes in Trujillo (Alegria Alegria 1981). 
Garrido and Azabache’s friendship and their shared interests in art, archaeology, 
literature, and culture are evident in the 1951 Cultura peruana article. Garrido’s poetic 
prose celebrates Pafiamarca as a “beautiful exemplar of Pre-Hispanic architecture” (bello 
exponente de la arquitectura prehispdnica). He lauded the region of Ancash, a part of the 
Peruvian landscape especially rich in aesthetic effect and history, which he likened in 
those regards to Switzerland and to Cusco. He praised the beauty of the Ancash coast— 
in volume and in color (muy bella, pldsticamente bella, en volumen y en color)—from the 
Santa Valley to Paramonga. Traveling up the Nepeiia Valley to Pafiamarca, he effused: 


Pafiamarca made a deep impression on me. 

A complex and profound impression. 

An aesthetic impression and a nostalgic impression. 
More so, aesthetic.** 


There, he saw the adobe stepped platforms (he called the largest La Torre [the 
Tower]) and on their surfaces he noted “traces of splendidly decorated mural paint- 
ings” that allowed him to imagine the “grandiosity and original sumptuousness’” of the 
ancient architecture. He commented on the Plaza mural, recently revealed by Schaedel 
and reproduced by Azabache, describing “various ostentatiously dressed figures of men, 
forming a frieze, almost at life-size, painted al temple, in flat colors without shading.” 
Elsewhere, he saw the smaller fragments of wall paintings of single figures (human and 
animal) including a feline (Mural B), “a masterwork of design and plastic execution,” 
that startled him, he wrote, seeming ready to pounce from its hidden corner.*? Garrido 
concludes: “In truth, few, very few, places of ‘ancient’ and eternal Peru—Machu Picchu, 
Marca Huamachuco, Chan Chan, of those that I know of—generate an aesthetic feel- 
ing so profound and so free of fleeting contingencies, as this architectural marvel of the 
Nepeiia Valley. Pafiamarca!”*° 

Garrido invoked the vividly painted walls and soaring architecture of Pafamarca as 
a source of aesthetic and cultural pride for the nation at midcentury. His poetic musings 
and archaeological descriptions share space on the page with a halftone reproduction 
of Azabache’s painted view of the ruins, but the image of the painting does more than 
illustrate the archaeological visit. The presence of Azabache’s painting also suggests a 
direct lineage between the ancient artistry of Peru and the practices of its living artists 
in the mid-twentieth century. The pairing of modern and ancient painting bound both 
into a shared artistic heritage, which was a central project for Garrido and his circle of 


artists and writers in Trujillo. 
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Azabache’s choice of subjects in his larger oeuvre and the subjects that he repro- 
duced from the Pafiamarca murals converged to create a productive recursion in his 
work. Azabache’s paintings depict scenes of Peruvian life and culture—especially in 
and around Trujillo, Moche, and Huaca del Sol—with a particular emphasis on folk 
dance, Catholic and syncretic ritual, and religious procession. Pre-Columbian struc- 
tures, colonial churches, ancient trees, and sacred mountains mark the settings of his 
indigenista paintings. It was notably a dance or religious performance that he recreated, 
at life-size, from the Plaza mural at Pafamarca. Elsewhere, in his painting of Mural A, the 
animated figures with arms raised and knees bent (an aggressive iconography of perfor- 
mance in itself) form gestural parallels to the handkerchief-wielding trujillano couples 
that he painted dancing marinera in his canvases, well into the twenty-first century (for 
example, Devocién a San Isidro Labrador of 2010). Azabache may have drawn direct con- 
nections between his own artistic practice, which included both oil on canvas and mural 
painting (Salazar Mena 2015), and the Moche paintings unearthed at Pafiamarca. That 
thematic contiguity and compatibility of subject matter between ancient and modern 
Peruvian art and culture appears to have been productively resonant. 

In painterly style, as well, Azabache brought aspects of his midcentury artistic prac- 
tice to the job of archaeological registration. His paintings of the Pafiamarca murals set 
isolated figures against the plain cream ground, without the dramatic qualities of light 
and atmospheric color that characterize his other paintings. But the pale backgrounds of 
his mural replicas are not entirely flat (see, for example, Figure 47); rather, they are ener- 
gized by the painter’s brushwork (just as the white backgrounds of the ancient murals 
were textured by the radial movements of paint-soaked cloth). In the semitranslucent 
application of red, yellow, blue, brown, and black colors to the figures of the murals, the 
painter revealed the dynamism of his own hand. His visible brushwork subtly enervated 
the otherwise flat surfaces: a specter of the pulsating surfaces of color seen elsewhere 
in his work. 

Azabache brought other dimensions of his working methods to the Pafiamarca 
murals as well. Discussing his methods in a 1980 interview for La Industria, the artist 
described his preference for beginning his paintings en plein air and then completing 
them in his workshop.” Azabache used a similar method for creating the Pafiamarca 
paintings. He observed the original murals in situ and then took his tracings back to 
his studio in Moche, where he adjusted and recomposed the space between the figures 
and completed their painted forms. That is to say, the painter from Moche did not com- 
mit himself entirely to archaeological practices of measured visual registration, wholly 
distinct from his own creative practice. Unlike Mejia’s measured sketches, which served 
as pragmatic visual documents, Azabache’s replicas were themselves first and foremost 
paintings: created in a North Coast indigenista mode, both for and from archaeology. 

A previously unknown chapter in the history of Azabache’s Pafiamarca paintings has 
emerged from the archives of the Art Institute of Chicago. Founded in 1879 as both an 
art museum and an art academy, the Art Institute hosted an exhibition of Schaedel’s dis- 
coveries at Pafiamarca in 1956, featuring Azabache’s replicas. The Exhibition of Mochican 
Murals was on view in Chicago from February 18 to March 18 of that year. Schaedel 
and Alan R. Sawyer, assistant curator of decorative arts and later founding curator of 
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“primitive arts,” presented related lectures (Art Institute of Chicago 1956a:9, 11-12). In 
the spring of 1955, Sawyer had made a tour of archaeological sites in Peru and Bolivia, 
guided on the North Coast of Peru by Schaedel’s collaborator Rodriguez (Sawyer 
1956:5-6). Their itinerary included Pafiamarca, where Sawyer took a particular inter- 
est in the murals that Schaedel and his team had unearthed (Proulx 1968:9). After his 


return to Chicago, Sawyer worked with Schaedel to mount the show of Azabache’s “35 
foot frieze, painted in the exact colors of the original,” as well as “details of other murals 
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Press release 
announcing the 
Pafamarca mural 
exhibition at the 
Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1956. 
Image courtesy of 
the Institutional 
Archives, The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
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averaging 4 by 5 feet” and “scale models of Mochican temples, and photographs of the 
actual murals in place” (Figure 49) (Art Institute of Chicago 1956b). Within the exhi- 
bition, Sawyer projected color slides of the site and its newly discovered murals that 
archaeologist Ross Christensen had taken in 1950 (see Figure 46).* 

The 1956 exhibition in Chicago was part of a broader curatorial movement to estab- 
lish a place for ancient South American arts within U.S. art museums, distinct from 
their traditional placement in anthropology or natural history museums. Indeed, it is 
significant that the Pafiamarca exhibition was mounted at the Art Institute and not 
at the Field Museum, then known as the Chicago Museum of Natural History. Art 
museum interest in the arts of ancient South America as “art as art with aesthetic merit” 
(Pillsbury 2014:20) took hold slower than for collections from ancient Mexico and 
Central America. Ancient South American art only solidified as a curatorial area in the 
United States with the Museum of Modern Art (MoMA)’s landmark 1954 exhibition 
Ancient Arts of the Andes (Bennett 1954; Museum of Modern Art 1955; see also Boone 
1993; Pasztory 1997). The MoMA exhibition, curated by director René D’Harnoncourt, 
brought together objects from private and public collections in South America, Europe, 
and the United States, including the Nelson A. Rockefeller Collection of New York (see 
Pillsbury 2014) and the Robert Woods Bliss Collection of Washington, D.C., now part 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Museum (Museum of Modern Art 1955:passim). 

In 1955, Sawyer had arranged for the Art Institute’s purchase of the Gaffron collec- 
tion of ancient Andean art from a collector in Berlin. That collection had been exhibited 
at the Art Institute in 1952 and constituted “the founding acquisition of the Institute's 
Department of Primitive Art” (Sawyer 1968:12). A selection of ceramics and textiles from 
the Gaffron collection was on display in another gallery concurrent with the Pafamarca 
exhibition in the spring of1956 (Art Institute of Chicago 1956a:9). A second major acqui- 
sition was a gift from the Nathan Cummings collection, formerly the Wassermann-San 
Blas collection in Argentina (Wassermann-San Blas 1938), which included an important 
collection of Moche ceramics. Approximately 200 ceramic, textile, and metal objects 
from the 1500-piece Cummings collection were exhibited at the Art Institute in 1954 and 
the acquisition followed in 1957 (Sawyer 195 4:1). The 1956 exhibition of the Pafiamarca 
murals at the Art Institute can be understood as part of midcentury efforts among U.S. 
curators to include Moche and other ancient South American arts in the international 
and Pan-American canon of art history, albeit as “primitive arts.” 

Throughout this period of 1950-1956, the practices of art and archaeology coalesced 
at Pafiamarca. The broader agendas and aesthetic contexts of Schaedel, Azabache, and 
Garrido’s projects were different from Tello and Mejia’s earlier interventions. They were 
also different from the hard scientific methods and processualism of the “New Archeol- 
ogy” born at the end of the decade (Trigger 2006:386-44.4; Willey and Sabloff 1993:214- 
231). Their synthesis of interests in the art and culture of northern Peru via archaeology 
reflects a notable period of interest in ancient Andean art at midcentury, both in South 
America and in the United States. By this time, however, indigenismo was becoming an 
increasingly regional tradition in Peru. By the late 1940s and 1950s, the artistic avant- 
garde of Lima was turning away from figural painting and indigenista subjects and toward 
abstraction (Greet 2009:189; Wuffarden 2011). In the north, however, the style of painting 
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founded by Sabogal, Codesido, and others continued as artists concentrated their efforts 
on subjects that were local and coastal, not pan-Andean or Incaic. The archaeological 
fieldwork, paintings, and essays produced by this northern artistic and academic com- 
munity represent a significant reversal from what came before and from what was to fol- 
low. These were not Lima-based archaeologists from San Marcos or the Museo Nacional, 
setting out into the provinces to document monuments and culture and then returning 
to the capital with their findings. Nor were they elite artists of Lima who sought to cap- 
ture indigenous subjects for national artistic and political discourse. Rather, they were 
Trujillo-based archaeologists and artists (painters and poets) who brought ancient art 
and culture from the north to local, national, and international attention. 


THE DISCOVERY AND REPLICATION OF AN ICONIC PAINTING 
AND THE TRUE STORY OF ITS DESTRUCTION 


One day in 1958, tourists passing through the ruins of Pafiamarca exposed a fragment of 
a painted wall that had not been seen by prior explorers or archaeologists (Figure 5o).‘* 
The painting that they uncovered of a crowned Moche figure, several attendants, and 
bound prisoners (Figure 51) would become the most famous and oft-reproduced mural 
painting from Pafamarca, if not from all of ancient South America. The mural was said 
to have been destroyed in the 1970 Ancash earthquake. Our 2010 fieldwork confirmed 
the near, but not total, destruction of the painting. In the pages that follow, I discuss the 
discovery of the painting, its study by Italo-Peruvian archaeologist Duccio Bonavia, and 
its complex history of visual representations that began with the masterful scale replica 
created by Félix Caycho Quispe. This account offers a new understanding of the paint- 
ing’s demise, as evidenced in photographs taken between 1958 and 1963. 

One of the tourists who first saw the mural at Pafiamarca in 1958 was a German 
named Billing (Bonavia 1980:240),* but little else is known about the circumstances 
of the discovery.’ Somehow his photographs were shown in August of that year to 
Hans Horkheimer, a German-born philosopher who had immigrated to Peru in 1939 
and became an archaeologist (Bonavia [1966] 2007). Horkheimer immediately rec- 
ognized the value of what he saw in Billing’s photographs, which he realized did not 
depict the same murals revealed by Schaedel.” On August 30, Horkheimer organized 
a visit to Pafamarca that included the Peruvian anthropologist and writer Arturo 
Jiménez Borja, the Cuban archaeologist Ernesto Tabio, and Duccio Bonavia, then a 
graduate student in archaeology and ethnology at the Universidad Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos. The group visited the site, examined the newly revealed painting, and 
photographed what they saw (see Figure 62). Upon their return to Lima, they notified 
national authorities of the newly discovered painting, but state interest in preserving 
the monument never materialized. 

The painting that the group saw at Pafiamarca in August 1958 covered three sur- 
faces of an L-shaped wall fragment, high up within the looted interior of Platform II. 
This painted corner was all that remained of what would have been an elaborately 
painted room or courtyard atop the stepped platform, which was later filled in by sub- 
sequent construction. The structure was all but obliterated by plundering campaigns 
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Figure 50 

Photograph of Mural E 
taken by Duccio Bonavia 
in 1958 (Bonavia 2002:84). 
Photograph courtesy 

of Aurelio Bonavia and 
Bruna Bonavia-Fisher, 
color corrected by 

Julie Wolf in 2015. 


Figure 51 

Félix Caycho's 1958-1959 
replica of Mural E, 
submitted to UNESCO 
in Lima. Photograph 
courtesy of the Archivo 
Abraham Guillén, 
Unidad de Archivo del 
Fondo Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos y 
Arqueoldgicos, Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 

Historia del Peru. 


Figure 52 

Félix Caycho’s 
contextualized drawing 

of Mural E (Bonavia 
1959:pl. 3). Image courtesy 
of Aurelio Bonavia and 
Bruna Bonavia-Fisher. 
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in the nineteenth century, or earlier. The fragment of the structure that survived was 
painted with a ceremonial scene involving seven human or human-like figures and a 
large panoply of mace, shield, and what may be a slingshot. The largest figure, at the 
left, wore an elaborate costume of a feathered tunic with a golden crown and raised 
a goblet and lid. A pair of smaller attendants or “acolytes” (Reparaz 1960:pl. 17) with 
animal attributes followed: one above with fox or canine face and tail, the other below 
with fanged face and bat wings. Each carried his own goblet. A pod-shaped creature, 
perhaps a coiled serpent, appeared in front of the upper attendant. Three bound, naked 
male prisoners were painted at the interior corner of the wall, held captive by a human 
guard. Below them, three goblets were depicted within a bowl, above the back of a 
large, feline- or fox-headed serpent that slithered along with the ceremonial proces- 
sion. The scene was framed by bird-headed, step-wave motifs at top, and by a yellow 
band and a red-and-white wave design at bottom. The face of the pilaster, painted with 
the bundle of weapons was, in contrast, framed by a plain red band at top. The side of 
the L-shaped wall fragment (to the right around the corner from the weapons bundle) 
and its exterior face were not exposed in 1958, nor have they been since. These painted 
surfaces remain sealed by ancient construction, with additional imagery likely still to 
be revealed. 

On October 16, 1958, Horkheimer, Tabio, and Bonavia visited Pafiamarca again, 
along with Erik K. Reed and Gonzalo de Reparaz, both of UNESCO, to examine the 
painted wall. Reed was an expert in the reconstruction of adobe ruins and was par- 
ticipating in a UNESCO tour of archaeological sites on the Peruvian coast at the time 
(Bonavia 1959:21; Reed 1960). The young Bonavia was appointed as representative of 
the Instituto de Etnologia y Arqueologia of San Marcos. In the span of just a month and 
a half since its exposure, “the painting had already suffered considerable damage from 
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human hands,”* as evidenced in the group’s field photography (Bonavia 1959:33-34).” 
Witnessing the swift deterioration of the painting, Reparaz agreed to lend UNESCO 
support to the Museo de Arqueologia y Antropologia at San Marcos to document and 
study the mural, which has since become known as Mural E (sometimes referred to as 
the “Mural Bonavia” [Kauffmann Doig 2002:285]). 

The UNESCO-funded work at Pafiamarca was delegated to Bonavia. Like Schaedel, 
Bonavia’s work on the murals of Pafiamarca was an unanticipated, fortuitous project 
for a graduate student in archaeology. Bonavia had immigrated to Peru from Dalmatia 
and studied architecture in the Escuela Nacional de Ingenieros in Lima in 1952-1954. 
He changed course to ethnology and later archaeology at San Marcos (Le6n 2012). He 
taught at the Universidad de Huamanga, San Marcos, and the Universidad Cayetano 
Heredia. He authored studies of Preceramic civilization (Bonavia 1982), the domestica- 
tion of maize (Bonavia 2008), the development of camelid husbandry (Bonavia 1996), 
as well as synthetic volumes on Peruvian art and prehistory (e.g., Bonavia 1991; see 
Vergara Montero 2007:49-82). Bonavia did not consider the study of Peruvian archae- 
ology as only a subject fit for social science. He also drew from the natural sciences 
and the humanities in his expansive work, which may have been influenced by Italian 
humanism, as Ramiro Matos Mendieta (2007:15) has suggested. He was known for high 
expectations of scientific and historical rigor. His meticulous methods were evident 
already, at age twenty-three, in his work at Pafiamarca. 

Bonavia selected Félix Caycho Quispe, an illustrator and conservator at the Museo 
de Arqueologia at San Marcos, to create a tracing and replica of the newly discovered 
mural. Caycho, who was twenty-three years Bonavia’s senior, had studied in the Escuela 
de Bellas Artes in Lima under José Sabogal, Julia Codesido, and Camilo Blas, over- 
lapping with Pedro Azabache for a year. In Lima, he had trained as a ceramicist and 
goldsmith before taking a position in 1950 in the Museo Nacional de Antropologia y 
Arqueologia, where he learned the practice of archaeological draftsmanship from illus- 
trators who had trained with Tello (Bonavia 2001:3; see also Echevarria Lopez 2012). 
Despite his technical training in archaeological illustration, Caycho’s personal artistic 
style remained indigenista (Bonavia 2001:9). 

Bonavia and Caycho worked together at Pafiamarca for four days in November 1958 
and their findings appeared in a comprehensive report published the next year (Bonavia 
1959). The report was illustrated with maps derived from Schaedel and Rodriguez’s ear- 
lier project and with two images created by Caycho: a line drawing of the mural and 
its enumerated figures in architectural context (Figure 52), and an extended painted 
replica of the L-shaped mural (see Figure 51). In the text, Bonavia narrated the mural’s 
discovery and the history of prior research at Pafiamarca (with the significant absence of 
Tello and Mejia). He described the form of the painted wall in meticulous detail: from 
the morphology of the fragment of ancient floor that remained intact, to the minute 
iconographic details of each painted figure and motif. He scrutinized the surface of the 
painting to discern the al temple (not al fresco) techniques of the ancient muralists, who 
first painted the damp, clay-plastered adobe wall with cream-white paint, then incised 
designs into the dry background before painting the figures in vibrant polychromy.” 


“» 


Bonavia discerned that the figural scene on two planes (“a” and “b”) was distinct from 
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the painting of the weapons bundle (“c”), which he interpreted as the work of a dif- 
ferent artist. He also observed how decorated walls at Pafiamarca, as elsewhere on 
the North Coast, were carefully covered up in antiquity by later walls. In the report, 
Bonavia began referring to the site’s murals by letter (Ja pintura “A,” mural “B,” Mural “C” 
[Bonavia 1959:23, 27, 41]). He also compared the newly uncovered painting with those 
documented by Schaedel and with the Revolt of the Objects mural at Huaca de la Luna 
(Lyon 1981; Quilter 1990; Uceda, Tufinio, and Mujica 2011a, 2011b). By comparing the 
style of the mural to Moche ceramics, Bonavia dated the wall to Rafael Larco Hoyle’s 
Moche phase IV, or possibly phase V (see Larco Hoyle 1948). 

The color image that Caycho made with Bonavia has become one of the most fre- 
quently reproduced illustrations in books and exhibitions on Andean archaeology and 
ancient art history (Matos Mendieta 2007:24). The painting was based on a direct trac- 
ing (calco) that Caycho and Bonavia made at Pafiamarca in early November 1958.” The 
act of tracing the painted wall was a challenging physical task in itself. At first, the pair 
tried to hang a single transparent sheet of paper (2.8 x 1.5 m) over the painting, securing 
it loosely to the adobe wall with straight pins, while also supporting the paper with their 
hands to prevent damage to the painted wall. The intensity of the wind complicated 
their efforts, forcing them to make the tracing in “vertical zones beginning from left to 
right” and capturing each detail of the composition as they worked (Bonavia 1959:23- 
24).° In 2010, Gamboa observed traces of graphite along the waves of the mural’s lower 
frame that appeared to be the indexical vestiges of Caycho and Bonavia’s tracing fifty- 
two years prior. 

Caycho’s method for recording the colors of the Pafiamarca mural was just as dili- 
gent as his process of tracing its figural composition. He examined the surfaces of the 
wall to identify those areas where the colors were best preserved. He mixed and tested 
multiple tones of red, orange, blue, and cream to find the best matches, as evidenced 
by the small scrap of painted cardstock recovered from the surface rubble in 2010 (see 
Figure 19). He waited for his paints to dry so that he could compare the tones of the 
reproduction with the original (Bonavia 1959:24).°* Bonavia (2001:5) would later write: 
“I remember that while he was preparing his colors he would observe the ambient light, 
checking the tones at different moments of the day to be sure that the luminosity would 
not alter the original colors.” 

The accurate representation of color was not only a challenge for Caycho’s replica. 
It was a problem that had to be addressed in the report published in 1959, when color 
printing in Lima was inadequate. The objective recording of color was an issue that con- 
cerned Bonavia throughout the report, and he sought to document it in various modes. 
The archaeologist and painter worked together to ensure both the accuracy of the trac- 
ing and the chromatic fidelity of the ancient painting (Matos Mendieta 2007:23). At the 
end of the publication, Bonavia (19s9:pl. 5) included a color chart, “Clasificacion de los 
colores,” as a solution to the problem (Figure 53). Detailing each of the thirteen distinct 
colors that appear on the wall, the chart lists Bonavia’ own descriptions, references to 
standardized colors found in Maerz and Paul’s A Dictionary of Color (1950),* and indi- 
vidual daubs of paint that Caycho had matched to the wall. Bonavia had matched the 
mural’s colors to Maerz and Paul’s guide in the field by examining the points on the wall 
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Figure 53 

Duccio Bonavia 

and Félix Caycho’s 
“Clasificacion de los 
colores,’ with individually 
applied daubs of paint 
(Bonavia 1959:pl. s), 
from the author's 
collection (a), and the 
library of Christopher B. 
Donnan (b). Photographs 
courtesy of Aurelio 
Bonavia and Bruna 
Bonavia-Fisher. 
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where Caycho indicated that the pigments were best preserved (Bonavia 2001:5). The 
first color sample described referred not to a paint pigment at all, but to the “color of 
the soil of the place” (gris tierra [ Color de la tierra del lugar] ). Unlike any prior or subse- 
quent illustrations of the Pafamarca murals, Caycho chose to match not only the colors 
of the ancient mural but also the gray-brown tone of its adobe substrate. Furthermore, 
he did not leave the background flat white but painted it a pale cream (Blanco crema 
[Blanco del fondo]). The chart documents two distinct palettes: one for the principal 
scene of priestly procession and bound captives (colors 2-8), and another for the weap- 
ons bundle (colors 9-13). 

The appearance of hand-applied daubs of paint on the color chart was unprece- 
dented in Peruvian archaeology. Bonavia credited Caycho with the innovation: “It was 
his initiative that we should include a sample of the colors that we had observed in the 
painting. And, as he observed that the technology for color printing then was still not 
refined where we were, and would not reproduce the exact tones of the original, he 
decided that the colors should be applied by hand, with the brush, on each one of the 
copies. And so, we did it and there they are, the true tonalities that the Mochica artisans 
used and that have survived for posterity thanks to Félix Caycho, since the painting 
doesn’t exist anymore. No one has done anything similar since” (Bonavia 2001:5).” 

Adding to his comprehensive documentation of the mural, its materials, and its col- 


ors, Bonavia included a report on the inorganic composition of eleven pigment samples 
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as an appendix (Bonavia 1959:48-49). The paints all contained calcium carbonate (cal- 
cite) mixed with ferrous oxides—limonite for yellows, hematite for reds, and magnetite 
for black, gray, and light blue—all obtainable in abundance on the coast of Peru. Each of 
the two palettes was made up of similar mineral colorants, but in different proportions 
and combinations. The 1959 analysis was not able to identify organic components, such 
as carbon black pigment or organic binders, as has been possible recently with more 
advanced archaeometric techniques (Wright 2008). 

Caycho’s reproduction of the mural appeared as a color plate within Bonavia’s report 
(a9s9:pl. 4), but as they anticipated, the quality of the reproduction was very poor. 
His painting was actually an “extended color reproduction” (Bonavia 1961:541)—in 
effect, the field tracing laid flat and painted (Calco extendido del mismo mural [Bonavia 
1959:54])—and not a true “replica.” In it, the three painted surfaces of the mural were 
unfolded in order to maximize legibility of the imagery and to “avoid distortion of the 
motifs” (Bonavia 1980:241).* To compensate for that pictorial flattening the report also 
contained Caycho’s black-and-white line drawing, which showed the mural rearticulated 
within its fragmentary architectural context. Only together, as complementary views, do 
the two illustrations convey a sense of the polychrome mural as found within the looted 
adobe temple. Regrettably, the black-and-white drawing has only rarely been reproduced 
in secondary literature that discusses the mural. Without its contextual complement, 
the painted reproduction has effected a flattened understanding of the now-famous 
image. Caycho’s color reproduction may have become such a popular illustration of 
Moche art in modern scholarship precisely because, on its own, it presents the mural 
flat and framed, commensurable with a painting on panel or canvas in a European mold. 

Caycho’s 1958-1959 painting of the Pafamarca mural was delivered to the UNESCO 
offices in Lima, but—like Azabache’s replicas—its current location is unknown. Bonavia 
(2001:5) reported that it had been moved to a private home in Lima. Photographs that 
Abraham Guillén made of the “original” replica have been reproduced in black and 
white in Bonavia’s publications (see Figure 51) (Bonavia 1974:76-77, fig. 39, 1985:60-61, 
fig. 39, 1980:2.48, fig. 5). The only color image that has been published is the grainy illus- 
tration in the original field report of 1959. 

Fortunately, however, at least two painted copies were made after Caycho’ original 
work. The first was completed in 1971 by José Velasquez Lépez (Figure 54), under the 
guidance of Bonavia and Caycho at the Museo Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologia 
(Bonavia 1980:243). Velasquez made his copy with the same dimensions as Caycho’s 
painting, at half the size of the original mural. It hangs now in the museum’ metals 
laboratory. Bonavia (2001:5) also recalled that Caycho “wanted to make two smaller- 
scale reproductions, one for him and the other for me. He gave it to me for Christmas 
in 1980. I look at it every day and Félix is there, with that ironic smile of his.’”° That ver- 
sion of Caycho’s painting (Figure 5s), made at one-quarter the size of the original mural, 
appeared in color in Bonavia’s later essays (Bonavia 2002:84; Bonavia and Makowski 
1999:44, fig. 8). Although the 1980 copy is very close to the first replica, Caycho took the 
opportunity to make some slight adjustments in his gift to Bonavia. There is some varia- 
tion in the treatment of the crumbled edge of the mural from one painting to the next. In 
the later copy, Caycho cropped the left side of the image, removing two red volutes from 
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Figure 54 José Velasquez’s 1971 painted copy of Mural E, made under Félix Caycho’s 
supervision. Photograph courtesy of Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Arqueologia e 
Historia del Pert. 
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Figure 55 Félix Caycho’s 1980 painted copy of Mural E, made for Duccio Bonavia. Photograph 
courtesy of Aurelio Bonavia and Bruna Bonavia-Fisher. 
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the lower frame. He also adjusted the placement of the primary scene of sacrifice with 
respect to the weapons bundle, closing the gap between the decorative border at the 
top and the lighter red band over the mace head, so that the corners neatly connected. 

Caycho’s replica was a masterful work of archaeological documentation and also a 
skilled work of art in its own right. What one finds in his paintings is not the mathemati- 
cal objectivity of Mejia’s sketches, nor the looser, more interpretive figures of Azabache’s 
paintings. Rather, Caycho’s work offered a faithful representation of the ancient paint- 
ing as he and Bonavia witnessed it, though not without its own interpretive interven- 
tions. His painstaking work reproduced iconography, color, and even the quality of the 
incised lines with exactitude. The twentieth-century painting was arguably better made 
than the original mural. The rough white surface of the ancient Moche wall, with its 
errant incisions, rough inclusions, and dripped paint, revealed expedience in the ancient 
painting practices (see Trever 2016), in contrast to Caycho’s highly studied and meticu- 
lously crafted work. Bonavia and Caycho sought to capture a threatened work of ancient 
Peruvian art in their detailed documentation project, but in taking both the art and the 
science of their challenge as seriously as they did, Caycho’s painting itself emerged as a 
significant work in the history of Peruvian art. 

Iconographic interpretations of the mural first studied by Bonavia and Caycho have 
changed in significant ways since the painting’s discovery. In his original study, Bonavia 
(1959:39) identified the largest, crowned figure at left as “a great priest” (un gran sacer- 
dote). This interpretation was repeated by Reparaz (1960:pl. 16), who called the figure 
“El gran sacerdote. Le grand préte. The highpriest,” and by Tabfo (1977:236), who referred 
to “a great warrior priest” (un gran sacerdote-guerrero). Bonavia repeated the idea in his 
publications of the 1960s and 1970s (see Bonavia 1961:542; 1974:63), but the scholarship 
of Anne Marie Hocquenghem (in France) and Patricia Lyon (in Berkeley, California) 
effected an important shift in the mural’s interpretation. They proposed that its primary 
figure belonged to a “class of anthropomorphic supernatural females” (Hocquenghem 
and Lyon 1980:27), also seen in Moche fineline ceramic painting. They identified her 
as supernatural by her fangs and her hairstyle of spiral locks ending in serpent heads. 
Her female identity was not evidenced anatomically but rather through costume: for 
example, the long, belted dress (compared to the short tunics of males) and the lack 
of black paint on her knees and feet.” The impact of Hocquenghem and Lyon’s pro- 
posal appeared in Bonavia’s later publications, including the English edition of his mural 
painting book, translated and edited by Lyon, which identified the principal figure as the 
“Great Priestess” (Bonavia 1985:59, 1990:160).” 

This mural has had a central place in the history of Moche iconographic studies. In 
1975, archaeologist Christopher B. Donnan first presented his “thematic approach” to 
the study of Moche iconography. Drawing loosely on Panofskian iconographic meth- 
ods, Donnan identified repeating narrative themes in Moche painting and ceramic 
sculpture, including what he called the Presentation Theme (later renamed the Sacrifice 
Ceremony), in which a repeating cast of figures offers a goblet to a principal, rayed 
priest or deity (see Figure 303) (Donnan 1975, 1976:117-129, 1978:158-173). He identi- 
fied each recurring figure or motif with a letter (A-G and O-W). One of his princi- 
pal examples of the Presentation Theme, and the only wall painting within his corpus, 
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was Pafiamarca’s Mural E (Donnan 1975:153-158, fig. 6). He identified its principal fig- 
ure as Figure C, who holds a goblet and gourd cover and wears a long dress and tas- 
seled headdress (Donnan 1975:148-151). Donnan’s approach has been widely embraced 
in Peruvian archaeology as a way to read what appeared to be otherwise inscrutable 
imagery, created a millennium before the use of writing. 

Like Bonavia, Donnan would later embrace Hocquenghem and Lyon's identifi- 
cation of Figure C as female. In 1994, Donnan and archaeologist Luis Jaime Castillo 
published a study of two tombs of high-status, ancient Moche women excavated in the 
cemetery of San José de Moro, in the Jequetepeque Valley, far to the north of Pafiamarca. 
Those elite women were buried with ceramic and copper chalices, and pairs of flat metal 
plumes were affixed to the exteriors of their coffins, forming jester-like headdresses 
similar to that worn by Figure C (Donnan and Castillo 1994). They argued that these 
women were Moche priestesses in life, and interpreted them as real correlates to the 
crowned female figure painted on ceramic vessels and on the wall at Pafiamarca (see 
also Alva and Donnan 1993:223-225). At about the same time, Donnan and archaeolo- 
gist Walter Alva drew similar associations between Moche rulers and priests entombed 
at Sipan, in the Lambayeque Valley, with Donnan’s Figure A and Figure B, based upon 
their headdresses and funerary accouterments (Alva and Donnan 1993). These correla- 
tions have been invoked to support Donnan’s identification of the Sacrifice Ceremony 
as a central narrative within ancient Moche religious and political ideology. The popu- 
larity of Donnan’s thematic approach ensured the continued re-publication of Caycho’s 
image of the Pafiamarca mural, which is often cited as a prime example. 

But it is not actually Caycho’s illustration of the Moche mural of the Great Priestess 
or Figure C that has been most frequently reproduced. Rather, the color illustration that 
appeared in works by Donnan and others is a derivative image: a popular postcard that 
was sold, in several editions, on the streets of Lima in the 1960s and 1970s (Figure 56, 
see also Figure 7) (see Alva and Donnan 1993:225, fig. 249; Bourget 2006:226, fig. 4.44; 
Donnan 1976:pl. 2b, 1978:22, fig. 39; Donnan and Castillo 1994:pl. 14, fig. 1; Kauffmann 
Doig 2002:286;” Stone 2012:101, fig. 82). The image on the postcard is a photo-compos- 
ite made by Gonzalo de Reparaz, which combined an image of Caycho’s painting of the 
mural for UNESCO with a photograph of an adobe wall. Bonavia (1980) criticized 
Donnan for reproducing the postcard in his 1976 and 1978 books on Moche art and 
for misidentifying its source. He went on to point out that the adobes of the wall that 
Reparaz had added to the image were too small for the real wall; that the colors that 
he and Caycho had deliberated over did not reproduce correctly; and that the weap- 
ons bundle at right was cropped out entirely. Various scholars have also turned to the 
postcard as illustration, presumably because color photographs of Caycho’s replica have 
been difficult if not impossible to acquire. But the substitution has distorted the histori- 
cal record and has undermined Bonavia and Caycho’s careful documentary work. 

The replacement of the lost original mural with modern replicas and subsequent 
reproductions has broad art historical relevance. Mural E can usefully be considered 
what Pre-Columbian art historian George Kubler called a “prime object,’ an original 
and inventive work of art or design that affects the shape of forms to come (replicas 
and reproductions), often in its absence. In The Shape of Time, Kubler (1962:39) wrote: 
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“Prime objects and replications denote principal inventions, and the entire system of 
replicas, reproductions, copies, reductions, transfers, and derivations, floating in the 
wake of an important work of art. The replica-mass resembles certain habits of popular 
speech, as when a phrase spoken upon the stage or in a film, and repeated in millions 
of utterances, becomes a part of the language of a generation and finally a dated cliché” 
In its twentieth-century loss, Pafiamarca’s Mural E begat a mass of latter-day repro- 
ductions and visual iterations that became gradually more removed from their ancient 
visual source; simultaneously, the “replica-mass” came to replace the lost original com- 
pletely (see Figure 61). 

Increasingly, publications on Moche archaeology have illustrated Pafamarca’s 
murals through black-and-white line drawings (e.g., Quilter 2001:37, figs. 18-22). At least 
three different line drawings of Mural E were made at the University of California, Los 
Angeles beginning in the early 1970s. Unlike Caycho’s calco, these were not tracings of 
the mural itself but rather drawings made from its modern documentation. The earli- 
est (Figure 57), drawn by Patrick Finnerty in collaboration with Donnan, appears in 
the latter’s 1972 study of the Late Moche—Huari mural painting at Huaca Facho—also 
known as La Mayanga—in the Lambayeque Valley (Donnan 1972:92-93). Finnerty 
made his drawing from a combination of Caycho’s painting as it appeared in Bonavia’s 
1959 report (observe the gap between the decorative border at left and the plain band 
at right) and the Reparaz postcard (Donnan, personal communication, 2015; see also 
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Figure 56 

Two editions of 

the Pafamarca 
postcard produced by 
Gonzalo de Reparaz 
in Lima, ca. 1960s, 
after Félix Caycho's 
replica of Mural E. 
Image courtesy of 
the Christopher B. 
Donnan and Donna 
McClelland Moche 
Archive, Image 
Collections and 
Fieldwork Archives, 
Dumbarton 

Oaks, Trustees for 
Harvard University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 57 


Patrick Finnerty’s 
drawing of Mural E. 
Image courtesy of 
Christopher B. Donnan. 
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Bonavia 1980:242). Finnerty traced the color block of each figure, often leaving slim 
gaps between their constitutive parts, whereas Caycho had carefully indicated the 
incised lines in his painting. Lacking color, the retracings’ fragmentation results in a dis- 
solve of each figure and the scene at large. 

Years later, Donnan’s long-time collaborator and illustrator Donna McClelland cre- 
ated a new version of the same drawing (Figure 58), nearly identical to Finnerty’s, but 
with less evidence of fissures and breaks in the mural surface (Donnan 2010:60, fig. 19). 
With her erasure of Finnerty’s lines indicating losses to the wall surface, the incomplete 
forms of the figures seem to vanish into the white ground of the page. Although econom- 
ical line drawings like these serve an important purpose in iconographic studies, they 
distance the reader even further from the material reality of the ancient painted wall. 

A third line drawing—created at the University of California, Los Angeles in the 
1970s—served a distinct purpose (Figure 59). Around 1975, Donnan, McClelland, and 
archaeologist Alana Cordy-Collins collaborated to create a new line drawing that imag- 
ined what Pafiamarca’s Mural E might have looked like when the wall atop Platform II 
was intact (Donnan, personal communication, 2015). McClelland’s drawing is a recon- 
struction of the mural, based on the recurrent iconography of the Presentation Theme 
in Donnan’s photographic archive.” The reconstructed image appeared alongside 
Finnerty’s drawing in Donnan’ essays on the thematic approach to Moche iconogra- 
phy (Donnan 1975:156-157, figs. 6-7, 1976:123-125, figs. 108-109, 1978:166-167, figs. 243— 
244). The crowned priestess (or goddess, Figure C) of the Pafiamarca mural and her 
companions are rendered as secondary figures to the bird-priest Figure B’s presenta- 
tion of the goblet to the resplendent Figure A. The mural’s minor figures and captives 
are mirrored on the other side of the central pair by figures borrowed from ceramic 
iconography. Weapons bundles frame the imagined scene on either side. McClelland 
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removed all traces of damage from the mural and reconstructed its design, referring Figure 58 
to Caycho’s work and to early photographs of the mural published in Bonavia’s 1974 Donna McClelland’s 


Ricchata quellccani: Pinturas murales prehispdnicas. In this drawing, McClelland left even drawing of Mural E. 
Image courtesy 


of Christopher B. 


Donnan. 


more space between figural parts than in the other illustrations, allowing the figures to 
loosen into bundles of abstract shapes within the now familiar composition. 

McClelland’s reconstruction formed the basis of yet another illustration, this time 
created in color (Figure 60), as part of the mural’s modern replica-mass (Figure 61) 
(Kubler 1962:39). In 1975, Agnes Belle Cordy (mother of Alana Cordy-Collins) painted 
the reconstructed image with colors drawn from the daubs of paint included in Bonavia’s 
original report. In fact, in the copy of Bonavia’s 1959 report from Donnan’ library, the 
hand-painted chart also bears smaller marks from Cordy’s own paints on its margins 
(see Figure 3b). It even appears that she wet Caycho’s daub of light blue (celeste oscuro 
‘A’”) with a dampened brush as she drew off some ofits dried pigment to sample for her 
own painting. Donnan used Cordy’s color reconstruction in lectures, as well as in a 16 
mm educational film, Discovering the Moche, made in 1976 in collaboration with Richard 
Cowan and William B. Lee in Los Angeles (Donnan, personal communication, 2015). 
Cordy’s image is significant as an imagined view of what the extended mural might have 
looked like when the temple was first built and the wall was freshly painted in the sev- 
enth century, before it suffered the indignities of large-scale looting and neglect. 

The modern histories and practices of archaeological illustration become especially 
consequential in studies of an artwork like Pafiamarca’s Mural E because so little sur- 
vives of the original monument. This loss was avoidable, even in Bonavia's time, prior to 
the onset of large-scale mural conservation programs at Huaca de la Luna and elsewhere 
on the coast of Peru. In 1960, Erik Reed included a description of Pafiamarca within his 
unpublished report for UNESCO, entitled “Monuments of Old Peru.” He wrote: “Of 
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Figure 59 
Donna McClelland’s 
reconstruction of 


Mural E, made in 
collaboration with 
Christopher Donnan 
and Alana Cordy- 
Collins in 1975 (Donnan 
1976:124~125, fig. 109). 
Image courtesy of 
Christopher B. Donnan. 


Figure 60 

Agnes Belle Cordy’s 
1975 painted reimagining 
of Mural E, based on 
Donna McClelland’s 
reconstruction and the 
paint daubs recorded 
by Duccio Bonavia 

and Félix Caycho 

(see Figure 3b). 

Image courtesy of 
Christopher B. Donnan. 
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outstanding interest and importance here are the colourful mural paintings on plas- 
tered wall surfaces. These have suffered badly in a short period of exposure and should, 
having been carefully recorded, be covered back up [emphasis added]” (Reed 1960:[10]). 
Just a few years prior, in 1956, José Eulogio Garrido, then director of the Museo de 
Arqueologia at the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, surveyed the conservation prob- 
lems of ancient murals then known on the North Coast of Peru. Already familiar with 
Pafiamarca through Schaedel’s project in 1950, Garrido noted the presence of murals 
there and pointed out that no one had made adequate efforts to protect them (Garrido 
1956a:$—6).”’ He also observed that there remained still more murals to be discovered 
throughout the Trujillo area. But given the dearth of resources for conservation or secu- 
rity—combined with the great risks of environmental effects and human defacement 
that exposed paintings faced —he recommended that the excavated murals be reburied 
and that no additional murals be uncovered until the government invested in the care 
of Peru's archaeological monuments.” 

The method of reburying adobe architecture to preserve it is a simple one that has 
proven remarkably effective even since ancient times, as Bonavia himself noted in his 
first publication on Pafiamarca (Bonavia 1959:26-27). This conservation method was 
widely known in 1959 and was explicitly recommended by Reed for the exposed murals 
at Pafiamarca. Bonavia would have been aware of Garrido’s 1956 recommendations, 
quoting passages from the same essay in his report (Bonavia 1959:27). He later noted 
that both he and Schaedel had reburied the Plaza Mural C (and presumably other paint- 
ings as well), but that neither covering was long-lasting (Bonavia 1974:56-57, 1985:55). 
Bonavia'’s own feelings about the efficacy of mural conservation efforts were ambiva- 
lent. In 1999, he opined that the measures taken by Ricardo Morales and his team to 
stabilize and consolidate painted walls at Huaca de la Luna and elsewhere remained 
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Museo Nacional copy 


by José Velasquez Lépez 
1971 


Scale: half-size 
Location: Museo Nacional 
de Antropologia, Arqueologia 
e Historia del Peru 


Patrick Finnerty 
line drawing 


ca. 1972, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


after UNESCO copy and 
postcard made in collaboration 
with Donnan 
(Reproduced in Donnan 1972, 
1975, 1976, 1978; Quilter 2001) 


Donna McClelland 
line drawing 
ca. 2000, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


after Finnerty 
(Reproduced in Donnan 2010) 


Mural E 
ca. 650 CE 


Location: in situ at Pafiamarca, 
now mostly destroyed 


(Photographed in 1958-1959 by Billing, 


Horkheimer, Bonavia, and Reparaz; 
in 1960 by Onuki; and in 1963 
by Kauffmann Doig) 


Field tracing (calco) 
by Félix Caycho Quispe 
and Duccio Bonavia 
1958 


Scale: full-size 
Location: Universidad 
Nacional de Trujillo 


UNESCO copy 


by Félix Caycho Quispe 
1958-1959 


Seale: half-size 
Location: disappeared in Lima 
{Photographed by Guillén; 
reproduced in Bonavia 
1959, 1974, 1980, 1985) 


Lima postcard 
(multiple editions) 


photomontage by 

Gonzalo de Reparaz Ruiz 
ca. 1960s-1970s 
{Reproduced in Alva and 
Donnan 1993; Bourget 2006; 

Donnan 1976, 1978; 

Donnan and Castillo 1994; 
Kauffmann Doig 2002; Stone 2012) 


Bonavia copy 


by Félix Caycho Quispe 
1980 


Scale: quarter-size 
Location: Bonavia estate 
(Reproduced in Bonavia 2002; 
Bonavia and Makowski 1999) 


Museo Sechin copy 


painted copy after Caycho 
(as published in Bonavia 1959}, 
on display at the 
Museo Regional de 
Casma “Max Uhle,’ Sechin 


Donna McClelland 
reconstruction 


ca. 1975, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


after UNESCO copy and 
1958-1959 photographs, 
made in collaboration with 
Donnan and Alana Cordy-Collins 
(Reproduced in Donnan 1975, 
1976, 1978) 


Caycho copy (?) 


by Félix Caycho Quispe 
980 


ca.1 


(Existence suggested 
in Bonavia 2001} 


Agnes Belle Cordy painting 


ca. 1975, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


after McClelland reconstruction, 
colors based on paint samples 
in Bonavia 1959 
(Seen in the 1976 film 
Discovering the Moche} 


Figure 61 
The origins and genealogy of Mural E's “replica-mass.” Solid arrows indicate known sources 
for copies; dashed arrows indicate likely or presumed sources. Diagram by Lisa Trever, 2015. 
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Figure 62 

Hans Horkheimer’s view 
of Mural E, as seen in 
August 1958. Photograph 
courtesy of the Coleccién 
Hans Horkheimer, 
Unidad de Archivo del 
Fondo Bibliogrdfico de 
Estudios Histéricos y 
Arqueoldgicos, Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 

Historia del Peru. 


Figure 63 

Detail of the winged 
attendant in Mural E, as 
seen in October 1958. 
Photograph courtesy 
of the Coleccion Hans 
Horkheimer, Unidad 
de Archivo del Fondo 
Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos y 
Arqueoldgicos, Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e 
Historia del Peru. 
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unproven. Instead, he suggested that the painted surfaces of murals might be separated 


from their architectural moorings and curated in museums to safeguard their preserva- 
tion, with replicas left in their places (Bonavia and Makowski 1999:45). Although this 
technique of mural detachment, called stacco (Bueno Mendoza 1974:100-105), was used 
in the twentieth century at sites like Awatovi and Kawaika-a in the American Southwest 
(Smith 1952:38—52), it was not a widely accepted method within the conservation field 
in the late 1990s, nor would it likely have been as successful for adobe, which is more 
fragile than stucco. Unfortunately, no one—not Bonavia, not UNESCO, and not the 
Peruvian government—adequately reburied the painting discovered at Pafiamarca in 
1958, despite explicit recommendations at the time. Scores of photographs taken in 
the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s make clear that portions of Murals A, B, and C were either 
left exposed or were soon re-exposed by curious hands (see, for example, Figure 45). 
Regrettably, Pafiamarca received very little conservation attention until interventions 
by the Instituto Nacional de Cultura (now Ministerio de Cultura) began in the 1970s. 
At that time, the site guardian and local archaeologists finally began to comprehensively 
rebury and cover the exposed paintings. 
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Figure 64 

Hans Horkheimer'’s 
view of Mural E, as 

seen in December 1959. 
Photograph courtesy 

of the Coleccion Hans 
Horkheimer, Unidad 
de Archivo del Fondo 
Bibliografico de 
Estudios Histéricos y 
Arqueoldgicos, Museo 
Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Antropologia e Historia 
del Peru. 
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Figure 65 

Views of Mural E, as seen 

in 1960 (a) and 1963 (b). 
Photographs courtesy 

of Yoshio Onuki (a) and 
Federico Kauffmann Doig (b). 
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In his numerous publications on Pafamarca, Bonavia described how the priestess 
mural began to deteriorate almost immediately upon its discovery, but that it was the 
1970 earthquake of Ancash that destroyed it completely. In fact, its destruction occurred 
much more quickly. The culprit was exposure, as Reed and Garrido predicted, not plate 
tectonics. The rapid disintegration of the abandoned mural is apparent in a recon- 
structed photographic history of the mural, from the time that Bonavia and Caycho left 
it in 1958 until 1963. The fractured wall can be seen to crumble—frame by frame, as if in 
stop motion—over the course of just five years, from the loss of the left side of the weap- 
ons bundle seen in Horkheimer’s 1958 to 1959 photographs (Figures 62-64) and Yoshio 
Onuki’s 1960 photograph (Figure 65a),” to the fall of the priestess and her upper atten- 
dant in archaeologist Federico Kauffmann Doig’s photograph of 1963 (Figure 6sb).*° 
What our project found in 2010 beneath the rubble of adobes that fell from above in 1970 
was not much less than what remained in 1963. Ironically, the 1970 earthquake may have 
actually protected the very little that survived of the mural through the 1960s, by doing 
what no human hands apparently had in the decade prior: burying it under a layer of 
adobes and soil. If the painted wall had been adequately covered with a retaining adobe 
wall in 1958, it might have survived the 1970 earthquake more or less intact. 

All that survives today of this famous mural is a faded remnant of what once was 
(see Figure 122), a bitter irony given what could have been UNESCO’ early involve- 
ment at the site. That loss doubled with the disappearance of its most faithful copy, 
Caycho’s masterful 1958-1959 painting. Even though the mural’s image survives in mul- 
tiple reproductions today, latter-day copies and renderings are inevitably far removed 
from both the original painted wall and from Caycho’s midcentury replica. But the his- 
tory of Bonavia and Caycho’s project remains as an exemplar of archaeological represen- 
tation—based on scientific ideals but also benefitting from artistic sensitivity to form 
and aesthetic effect. 


RECUPERATING EPISODES IN PANAMARCA’S ARCHAEOLOGY 
SINCE THE 1960s 


Only the briefest notices of archaeological interventions at Pafiamarca since the 1950s 
have been published, although their physical traces can be observed within the site today. 
In part, this dearth of published studies can be attributed to a shift in archaeological inter- 
est—from the early 1960s through the late 1980s—away from elite temple complexes and 
toward studies of settlement patterns, urbanism, and domestic and utilitarian contexts. 
In the 1960s, Junius Bird of the American Museum of Natural History in New York and 
Froelich Rainey of the University of Pennsylvania Museum tried to raise funds to sup- 
port a ten-year research program at Pafiamarca and to develop the site for tourism, but 
that project never materialized (Proulx 1993:226). From the 1960s to the 1980s, however, 
scholarly interest in Pafiamarca’s standing architecture (Harth-Terré 1966) and its murals 
continued as studies of Moche art and iconography burgeoned internationally (e.g., 
Benson 1972; Berezkin 1980; Castillo 1989; Donnan 1976, 1978; Hocquenghem 1987). 
Despite the lack of major research projects at Pafiamarca since the 1960s, newly 
exposed murals have occasionally come to light, through both official activities and 
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Figure 66 

A partial figure painted 
within Platform IL 
Photograph by 

Donald A. Proulx, 1967. 


Figure 67 

Proulx’s 1967 
photograph of the 
partial figure with 
tumi knife, digitally 
manipulated by 
Lisa Trever, 2017. 
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illicit excavations. The investigators whose work is best known from this period are U.S. 
archaeologist Donald A. Proulx, who included Pafamarca within his Nepefia Valley 
surveys of 1967-1979; Peruvian archaeologist Lorenzo Samaniego Roman, who was 
responsible for conservation and documentation projects on behalf of the Instituto 
Nacional de Cultura beginning in 1969; and Peruvian archaeologist Segundo Vasquez 
Sanchez, who assisted Samaniego at Pafamarca in 1976-1977. Their efforts constitute 
what is known of this slim chapter of the site’s history through the twentieth century. 
Although the history of isolated discoveries at Pafamarca from 1960 to 2010 is not well 
documented, some gaps can be filled in through oral history and through examination 
of the physical effects of those interventions on the ground. 

Donald Proulx visited Pafiamarca several times during valley-wide archaeologi- 
cal surveys that he began in 1967. During those visits, he observed the site’s standing 
architecture and the exposed remains of several of the murals first studied by Schaedel. 
He also noted a previously undocumented mural, which he described as depicting 
“an elaborately dressed human” (Proulx 1985:56), on a west interior wall of the looted 
Platform II that first year and again in 1971 (Proulx 1968:78-80, 1973:40-42, 112-114, 
1985:54—59 ). In1985, Proulx wrote that he did not photograph the painting,” but his 1967 
field photographs tell a different story. Among them is a photograph of a fragmentary 
painting that shows part ofan anthropomorphic figure (Figures 66 and 67), dressed ina 
decorated, short-sleeved tunic with a wave pattern at the waist. An arm bent at the elbow 
was still partially covered by the later adobe construction. It appeared to hold a golden 
tumi knife. Two diagonal appendages extended outward from the figure at left, toward 
top and bottom. Although Proulx’s photograph does not provide much context, the 
surrounding adobes match a wall (Wall 9) that site guardian Adrian Villén pointed out 
to our field project. The painted figure that Proulx saw was destroyed by 2010, although 
the mural appeared to continue intact behind later adobe construction. Proulx’s pho- 
tograph, published here for the first time, is the sole surviving evidence of the painting. 

While at Pafiamarca, Proulx took other photographs of the site’s architecture 
and previously exposed murals (see Figure 38). His photographs of the Plaza mural 
included more painted figures than were documented by Schaedel and Azabache in 
1950. Sometime before 1967, unknown hands had extended the modern trench to the 
northeast to expose three large, elaborately dressed figures and one smaller figure wear- 
ing a tumi-shaped gold headdress. The expanded excavation of the mural is also vis- 
ible in a photograph that Federico Kauffmann Doig took the same year (reproduced 
in Kauffmann Doig 1970:307, fig. 457) and can be seen in photographs taken by vari- 
ous visitors to the site in the late 1960s and 1970s. Bonavia reported having seen the 
newly revealed figures during a visit to Pafiamarca in May 1972, and later published pho- 
tographs of the figures taken by Hans Horkheimer (Bonavia 1974:58, pls. opp. p. 56, 
1985:55-56, pls. 9 and 10). 

In 1976-1977, archaeologist Segundo Vasquez Sanchez assisted local archaeolo- 
gist Lorenzo Samaniego Roman with the documentation of several recently exposed 
murals, including the extended area of the Plaza (Vasquez, personal communication, 
2014). VAsquez’s drawings of the murals remain unpublished, however, and Samaniego’s 
photographs were reported stolen (Samaniego Roman, personal communication, 
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Figure 68 

The yellow feline of 
Mural FE. Photograph 
by Thomas 


Cummins, 1981. 


Figure 69 

Tracing of Mural 

F made by Rogger 
Ravines (Bonavia and 
Makowski 1999:49, 
fig. 22b). Image 
courtesy of Aurelio 
Bonavia and Bruna 
Bonavia-Fisher. 
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a 


2016). Following their work, Samaniego and Vasquez reburied the Plaza mural. Our 


2010 project reopened the modern trench and documented what remained of the paint- 
ing it had exposed. In our excavations, we found modern debris within the backfill of the 
1950-1960s trench, as well as fragments of synthetic, corrugated roofing (calamina) that 
may have been raised to protect the painted wall in the 1970s. Thanks to Samaniego and 
Vasquez’s efforts to cover the painting, along with Adrian Villon’s ongoing maintenance, 
these more recently exposed figures of the Plaza mural survived in better condition than 
the others. 

When he returned to Pafiamarca in 1974, Bonavia described seeing a small, poorly 
preserved mural of a striding yellow feline that had been recently revealed by “anony- 
mous hands” (Bonavia 1974:64, 1985:68—70 ). The mural, which featured a now-headless 
male feline with raised tail, prominent genitalia, and exaggerated claws, has since 
become known as Mural F (Figures 68 and 69). Archaeologist Rogger Ravines traced 
the painted wall to produce a line drawing (Bonavia 1974:pl. opp. p. 57, 1985:pl. 13, fig. 
52; see also Bonavia and Makowski 1999:49, fig. 22b). At the time, Bonavia could tell 
that there had been another figure or motif painted on the wall in front of the feline, but 
he could not decipher its eroded form. A photograph taken by Christopher Donnan 
around 1974-1975 shows a partially unearthed painting ofa red feline on the wall to the 
immediate left of the yellow feline (Figure 70). 

Little has been published from Samaniego’s archaeological work at Pafiamarca in 
the 1970s and 1980s. Beginning in 1969, he was involved in the excavation and touristic 
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Figure 70 

Partially revealed red 
feline, uncovered on 
the wall to the left 

of Mural F, as seen 
in Ca. 1974-1975. 
Photograph courtesy 
of Christopher B. 


Donnan. 
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Figure 71 
Painted figures 
discovered on 
Panamarca’s 
Southeast Plaza 
Wall in 1976. 
Photograph by 


Lorenzo Samaniego. 
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Pintura Mural Mochica descubierta en 1976. 


development of the Formative Period site of Cerro Sechin and worked to establish the 
Museo Regional de Casma “Max Uhle” at the site in 1984 (Alvitez Moncada 2006). 
Between 1975 and 1985, he was the archaeologist in charge of the Nepeiia Valley for the 
Instituto Nacional de Cultura and oversaw conservation work at sites throughout the 
area. Among his responsibilities was a “cleaning and consolidation” (limpieza y consoli- 
dacién) project at Pafiamarca, where he also improved site security (Samaniego Romaén 
2012:16-17; see also Samaniego Roman 1992:39—-43).* The scope of Samaniego’s con- 
servation work at Pafamarca can be discerned from photographs and from physical 
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Figure 72 
Samaniego’s 
photograph of the 
Plaza mural figures 
discovered in 1976, 
digitally manipulated 
by Lisa Trever, 2017. 


evidence on the ground. As part of his “cleaning” of the site, Samaniego oversaw the 
clearing and stacking of loose adobes that had fallen in the 1970 earthquake ( Samaniego 
Roman 1992:pl. opp. p. 42). Bonavia criticized this practice, however, for distorting the 
distribution of adobes at the site. He also suggested that this project resulted in the 
extended excavation of the looter’s pit in Platform I to bedrock, perhaps, Bonavia spec- 
ulated, in an attempt to discover a royal Moche tomb (Bonavia 2002:81; Bonavia and 
Makowski 1999:40-41). 

Samaniego’s work also included the study and conservation of exposed mural paint- 
ings. The sole publication of these activities appears in a pamphlet on the archaeological 
monuments of the area, in which the archaeologist included a photograph of a never- 
before-seen pair of painted figures with the caption “Mochica mural painting discov- 
ered in 1976” (Figures 71 and 72) (Samaniego Roman 1978:3). The painting is difficult 
to make out in the grainy halftone reproduction, but it depicted a large figure in profile, 
walking or processing toward the right (one knee bent, the other leg extended in front), 
with one arm flexed at the elbow and raised in front of him. Unfortunately, the head and 
neck of the painted figure were destroyed. He wore a tunic or short skirt and one, or 
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possibly two, long textiles with tassels, identical to those worn by the figures in Mural C. 
Asecond, smaller figure appeared facing the first, reaching up toward the larger figure’s 
arm. Although the photograph reveals nothing of the painting’s architectural context, 
Vasquez confirmed that this painting appeared on the interior face of the Southeast 
Plaza Wall, opposite the mural studied by Schaedel. Elsewhere along that side of the 
walled Plaza, Vasquez also recalled seeing a mural of a pair of large serpents twisted into 
a figure eight (dos grandes boas enroscadas aparentemente formando un 8) (Vasquez, per- 
sonal communication, 2014.). He noted that the serpent heads were destroyed at the top 
of the wall, but that the tails were clearly visible. Samaniego’s photograph and Vasquez’s 
recollections—coupled with Schaedel and Azabache’s earlier work—suggest that the 
entire interior wall of the enclosed Plaza could have been painted with the scene of a 
costumed procession or dance, as well as other types of imagery (entangled snakes) not 
otherwise documented at Pafamarca. 

Vasquez also assisted Samaniego with the study of Mural F, as well as another paint- 
ing that had been exposed on a different face of the same square pillar. There, Vasquez 
recalled seeing a partially exposed mural of two warriors, face to face in combat, but 
noted that he was unable to illustrate the painting before the area had to be closed up 
again (Vasquez, personal communication, 2014). Our 2010 excavation program included 
this area within Unit 7, where we rediscovered the image of two winged warriors with 
clubs on the northwest face of Pillar 3 (see Figure 263). In the course of our excavation of 
this area, the team discovered evidence of prior excavation and illustration. Behind the 
adobes that Samaniego and Vasquez had placed in front of the painted wall, we found a 
crumpled page of purple carbon paper, which may have been used to trace the mural’s 
design. We also observed a thin nail, sunk into the lower edge of the painting, which may 
have been used to anchor a guideline for an earlier illustration. 

Samaniego and Vasquez’s conservation efforts were crucial to ensuring the sur- 
vival of what remains today of the murals first exposed between 1934 and 1976. Interest 
in Pafamarca and its archaeological potential has been long-lasting among research- 
ers in the Nepefia Valley, in the nearby cities of Casma and Chimbote, as well as in 
Trujillo, which has been a capital of archaeological research on the North Coast of 
Peru for decades. Archaeologists like Vasquez, for example, a Moche specialist at the 
Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, have long maintained interests in the site. But begin- 
ning in 1990-1991, most attention was drawn to new research at the Moche centers of 
Huacas de Moche and El Brujo, more proximate to Trujillo. And so, Pafiamarca waited. 
It waited until 2010, when research recommenced and brought renewed scientific and 
art historical interest to the site and its painted monuments. 


THE ART AND SCIENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY: 
FRAMING THE NEW ILLUSTRATED CORPUS FROM PANAMARCA 


Our own fieldwork at Pafiamarca began where this history leaves off. We started in the 
areas where painted architecture was first reported in the 1930s and 1950s, then moved 
beyond, from the known into the unknown. In each excavation area, the 2010 field 
project confirmed losses of what was once known. But in several places, we discovered 
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murals that had not been previously seen by archaeologists. In some areas, we re- 
excavated earlier trenches and looters’ pits, but in other areas—especially in Units 5 and 
7, in proximity to what remained of Murals B, D, and F—we encountered undisturbed 
archaeological strata that yielded important artifacts in context. The results of that exca- 
vation, conservation, and documentation project are presented in detail in Part 2, but 
this modern history of art and archaeology at Pafiamarca concludes with remarks on our 
own processes of image-making. 

Our illustration work at Pafiamarca has already had its own brief history: from the 
illustrations made on site within the pragmatic contexts of fieldwork; to later phases of 
digitization and map-making at Harvard University; to more recent initiatives at the 
University of California, Berkeley to add color digitally to mural illustrations. The stakes 
of visual documentation were high in this project, since we knew from the beginning that 
we would rebury everything we unearthed at the end of the season. We knew we had a 
brief window of time to record what we found in as many different modalities as possible: 
written descriptions, digital photographs, annotated sketches, Munsell color notations, 
and measured drawings. Although we created a robust photographic corpus to document 
the excavations and the painted architecture, we quickly realized how central illustration 
would be to this project. Photography alone would not suffice within the deep and nar- 
row spaces of the excavations, which produced tight angles and uneven shadows. Nor did 
photography always produce clearly legible images of the many fragmented and eroded 
mural paintings. Our efforts in illustration were not limited to the murals, although these 
form the core of our documentary corpus, but included myriad plans, profiles, and sec- 
tion drawings that together record multiple perspectives on the painted architecture. As 


the reader will note, however, we have not included isometric reconstructions of archi- 


tecture because our understanding of overall design remains partial. 


Figure 73 

Jorge Gamboa 
drawing the late 
phases of painting 
on the southwest 
face of Pillar 1 
(see Figure 249). 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 
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Figure 74 

Pedro Neciosup 
illustrating the 
serpent head at the 
west corner of Pillar 1 
(see Figure 245). 
Photograph by Lisa 


Trever, 2010. 


The archaeological image-making of this project began in the excavation units at 


Pafiamarca, amid the very real limitations inherent to dissertation research. The team 
of illustrators grew over the duration of the project, as we assessed our findings and 
intensified the work of graphic documentation to meet growing needs. At the beginning 
of the project, Jorge Gamboa was the sole illustrator. An archaeologist and illustrator 
trained at the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, Gamboa created dozens of measured 
drawings by hand, including architectural plans, profiles, sections, and illustrations 
of artifacts and painted walls. To illustrate the murals, he strung thin cords attached 
to a line level and plumb bob to maintain vertical and horizontal axes, as he worked 
with pencil, paper, and ruler to ensure the measured fidelity of his work (Figure 73). In 
rare instances—for example, to illustrate the hummingbird and hawk warriors painted 
within the extremely cramped space around Pillar 3—Gamboa worked with then- 
graduate student Erell Hubert to make a tracing by stretching transparent plastic across 
a wooden frame. Gamboa’s mural illustrations meticulously record the details of the 
murals’ imagery, as well as the fissures, cracks, and losses seen on their surface. From its 
inception, the project adopted an approach to mural illustration that sought to strike a 
balance between emphasizing the original design of the painted walls and pillars, with 
minimal pictorial reconstruction, and recording the actual physical states of preserva- 
tion of the painted surfaces. 

When we realized the extent of the mural painting that survived at Pafiamarca, we 
asked Pedro Neciosup to join the project to augment Gamboa’s work (Figure 74). Late 
in the field season, Jorge Solorzano Solano also joined the team to create a measured 
drawing of the extensive processional mural in the Plaza (Figure 75). Solérzano, amural 
conservator and illustrator, joined the team from the Huacas de Moche archaeological 
project. Neciosup trained in archaeology at the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo and 
also graduated from the Escuela Superior de Bellas Artes “Macedonio de la Torre” in 
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Figure 75 

Jorge Solérzano 
drawing the 
remains of Mural C 
(see Figure 108). 
Photograph by 


Lisa Trever, 2010. 


Trujillo, which had been founded by Pedro Azabache and supported by José Eulogio 


Garrido. At Pafiamarca, Neciosup created three pencil and watercolor illustrations 
of the painted walls uncovered within Unit 6: the remnants of Mural A; the newly 
revealed painting that we dubbed Mural A North; and the scant remains of the painted 
figure that Proulx had seen on Wall 9. Neciosup mixed his watercolors on site to match 
the tones of the ancient murals. His methods as a draftsperson differed from those of 
Gamboa. Both Neciosup and Solérzano used a large wooden frame (1 x 2 m), which 
was strung every 10 cm to create a grid to aid measured drawing. In style, too, there are 
subtle differences between the drawings made by Gamboa and Neciosup: the former’s 
lines are often sharp and analytical, while the latter’s work exhibits looser, more dif- 
fuse strokes. 

There were many instances of artistic collaboration in the project’s work of illus- 
tration. Gamboa and Neciosup jointly created five mural illustrations at Pafamarca: 
two of Murals B and D, and three of newly discovered murals. In each, Gamboa drew 
the mural and then, in a second pass, Neciosup added color. Gamboa also contributed 
to Solérzano’s scale drawing of the 17 m long Mural C, made in seven panels. In his 
field drawings, Solorzano treated the fissures and bricks in the wall with as much atten- 
tion, and with a similar weight of line, as the remains of the painting. As a result, the 
painted figures are difficult to recognize in his original field drawings, but they were later 
enhanced at the University of California, Berkeley through architect Kirsten Larson's 
digital application of color based on my field notes, colored sketches, and Munsell color 
notations. Many of the mural illustrations in this volume are products of collaborative 
processes of illustration, as work in Berkeley continued to add color to field drawings 
and stitch digital photographs into broader panoramas. 

The limitations of fieldwork required pragmatic choices about the color illustra- 
tions that needed to be completed on site and those that could be completed later. 
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These decisions depended on the historical and artistic importance of the murals as 
well as their physical dimensions and condition. Given its large size and poor-to-fair 
state of preservation, for example, the drawing of Mural C was not colored in the field. 
The deteriorated remains of Mural E were also left for the later addition of color. Other 
walls and pillar surfaces that bore heavily fragmented or eroded layers of painting were 
too difficult to reconstruct in color and appear in this book as black-and-white pencil 
illustrations. But even when making the watercolor illustrations on site at Pafamarca, 
we made practical and aesthetic decisions not to match the beige color of the adobe 
matrix, or the cream color of the mural backgrounds, as Caycho had. Instead, we left 
these areas bare in the watercolors, represented by the white of the textured paper, with 
the forms of the walls and their fissured surfaces conveyed through the pencil drawings. 
We made this choice in the interest of time, but also to emphasize the designs of the 
polychrome paintings on the textured adobe walls. Furthermore, we made the choice 
to include drips of paint in the mural illustrations, but not the tan-colored splatter pat- 
terns from ancient libations that marred some of the decorated surfaces. In ongoing 
digital illustration since 2010, we sought to maintain a consistent stylistic appearance 
throughout the corpus, as it was established by the field watercolors. As we worked to 
add color to Murals C and E, as well as to the winged warriors painted on Pillar 3, we 
emulated the look of those field paintings and left both the exposed adobes and the 
backgrounds of the ancient murals plain white. Although we have strived to represent 
the Pafiamarca murals as precisely as possible, as with any illustration campaign, visual 
choices had to be made. 

In 1980, Bonavia wrote: “Archaeology is a science and it is the unavoidable duty of 
archaeologists to treat it as such.”** What his own work at Pafiamarca with Caycho— 
and Schaedel’s earlier collaboration with Azabache—made apparent, however, is that 
the practice of archaeology is both an art and a science. The results of archaeology are 
enriched when its practitioners embrace its grounding in both domains. Archaeological 
images “possess the power not simply to record but to invent” (Smiles 2013:13). The 
past, and especially the archaeological past, exists now through its representations. This 
is especially true for Pafiamarca, where so much that was known in the twentieth cen- 
tury is now accessible only through its replicas and reproductions, and where none of 
the site’s surviving, reburied murals are visible on the surface today. At times, the virtual 
cloud of visual representations of the site's murals has overtaken its real painted walls. 
This history has offered a long view of archaeology and image-making at Pafiamarca in 
order to place its modern images within the contexts of their creation: from Squier’s 
narrative vistas for Harper’s, to Middendorf’s photographic romanticism, to Mejia’s cal- 
culated field drawings, to Azabache’s northern indigenista paintings and Garrido’s poetic 
celebration, to Caycho and Bonavia'’s tremendous work of painterly fidelity, through 
the veritable explosion of latter-day images made in Peru and the United States through 
the 1970s, and our work of field illustration and digital imaging, as its latest chapter. 
This project’s archaeological, art historical, and artistic contributions will be left for 
others to judge, but the process of unfolding the history of archaeology and illustration 
at Pafiamarca has allowed us to see our own work anew. 
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NOTES 


1 “Si alguien visita hoy el lugar no puede ni siquiera imaginarse que éste fue uno de los monu- 
mentos que estuvo ampliamente decorado con las pinturas mochicas mds hermosas que jamas 
se haya conocido. Y si lo hace con un libro en la mano, podra pensar que todo lo que alli se 
muestra es una fantasia de los arquedlogos pues ya no queda nada para atestiguarlo” (Bonavia 
and Makowski 1999:42). All translations are by the author, unless noted. 

2 Previous accounts appear in Bonavia 1959:21—22, 1974:54—68, 1985:48-71; Schaedel 1951:146. 

3 The earliest masonry architecture of the site may also be said to date to the “Early Horizon,’ in 
John H. Rowe’s Andean chronology (Rowe 1960), though the use of “Formative Period” chro- 
nology has been more prevalent in the archaeology of the Nepefia Valley (e.g., Shibata 2011). 


4 “un corte grande y profundo hecho hace muchos afios atras” (Tello 2005:125). 


5 In his 1934 description of the ruins of Pafiamarca, Mejia wrote: “En el 2do. edificio, posible- 
mente templo, se ve un corte por su lado este hecho hace afios, seguin refieren los vecinos, por 
el espafiol Gregorio Gaviola, propietario del fundo ‘Capellania” (Tello 2005:124). A Gregorio 
Gaviola, perhaps the same or a descendent, is listed as an official of the town of Nepejia, 
within the “Departamento de los Ancachs” in a U.S. report on Peru published in 1898 (Bureau 
of the American Republics 1898:539). Gaviola served terms as alcalde between 1895 and 1901 
(Asociacién Civil Spero n.d.). He was removed from his position because ofa financial conflict 
of interest, according to a decree issued on the last day of December 1901 (Ignacio Gamio 1907), 
and was succeeded by Francisco Lazarte the following February. 


6 The potential for archival research for this area is demonstrated in Jerry Moore’s (1995) work on 
sixteenth-century forms of local political and social organization in the Nepefia Valley (see also 
Netherly 1977:188). 


7 Le Plongeon contended that he had always intended to publish his Peruvian photographs in his 
own narrative account and disputed Squier’s rights to the negatives, which the latter had trans- 
ported to New York. Le Plongeon never succeeded in reclaiming control of that photographic 
corpus, but turned his sights instead toward the Yucatan (Barnhart 2005:260-264; Desmond 
and Messenger 1988:8-13). 

8 This name might or might not be the invention of the imaginative U.S. explorer. In his history 
of the Nepefia Valley, Augusto Soriano Infante (1941:267-268) referred to a historical place in 
the valley called “Tierra Firme.” 


9 The process of engraving illustrations from the photographs began soon after Squier’s return 
from Peru in 1865. His illustrated account “Among the Andes of Peru and Bolivia” first appeared 
as a five-part serial in Harper's New Monthly Magazine from April to August 1868 (vols. 36-37, 
nos. 215-219) and was then expanded for Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land 
of the Incas, published by Harper and Brothers in 1877. Illustrations from the magazine were 
reprinted in the later book, but the images of Pafiamarca and other coastal sites did not appear 
in the magazine installments, which focused instead on Squier’s travels to Tiwanaku, Titicaca, 
Cusco, and other places in the Andean highlands. 


10 In the opening to his Chapter 14, “Over the Cordillera to Tiahuanaco,” Squier seemed to 
delight in describing his rugged highland ensemble, which is depicted in an engraving entitled 
“Equipped for the Cordillera.” He wrote: “A traveller accoutred for a journey among the Andes is 
a picturesque, if not an imposing, personage. Heavily clothed and booted; a felt hat with a broad 
brim, capable of being bound down over his ears, for the double purpose of warmth and security 
against being blown away by the currents of wind that suck through narrow gorges or sweep over 
unsheltered heights with hurricane force; his neck wound round with a gayly colored bufanda; a 
thick, native-made poncho of vicufia or Ilama wool over his shoulders, and falling to his knees; 
a serviceable knife stuck in his boot-let; spurs that look like cart-wheels minus their perimeters, 
and not much smaller, which jangle as he treads and tinkle as he rides: a rifle hanging at the bow 
of his saddle; and a well-filled alforja fastened behind him—these go to make up the equipment 
of the adventurer among the mountains; ... .” (Squier 1877:238-239). 
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u “Von dieser Lage rihrt vermutlich der Name her, denn in der Keshuasprache bedeutet pana 
rechts, marca einen Oberstock, Turm, eine Burg, mithin panamarca eine Burg an der rechten 
Seite, wovon Panamarquilla das spanische Diminutiv ist” (Middendorf 1893-1895:2:334). 

12 Diego Gonzalez Holguin ([1608] 1952:231) similarly defined pafia as “mano derecha” (277) in 
his Spanish-Quechua dictionary and glossed marca as “los altos de la cassa.” 

13 “Delante de la piramide al norte se ve en la entrada a una camara, un pajio con pinturas de colo- 
res rojo, amarillo y blanco, no en relieve, sino en plano como en el templo del Sol en Pachacamac 
y en la fortaleza de Paramonga. También aparecen restos de pintura en los muros de la camara” 
(Anttinez de Mayolo [1933] 1987:158). 

14 “Ostenta bastantes muros pintados en grandes ‘panés” (Garrido 1956a:5-6). 

15 “Nach der Siidseite sind die Stufen aufgebrochen und man blickt in eine weite, tiefe Grube, 
in welcher an zwei Seiten noch Mauerreste erkennen lassen, dass sich daselbst im Innern des 
Baues ein vierseitiger Raum, wahrscheinlich eine Grabzelle befand. Die Zerstorung derselben 
rihrt von Schatzgrabern her, welche auch andere Stellen der Pyramide unterwiihlt haben” 
(Middendorf 1893-1895:2:334.). Translation from the German by Thadeus Dowad. 


16 On the life of Tello, see Astuhuaman Gonzales and Daggett 200s. 


17 “;Quién fue Julio C. Tello? En el Pert y en el extranjero su nombre es bien conocido. En el pais 
nadie ignora que fue un hijo del pueblo, que fue un ciudadano representativo de la raza aborigen 
y un mensajero de los Amautas del antiguo Imperio de los Inkas” (Mejia Xesspe 1967:v). 

18 “Pyramids in tiers, associated with other structures with large rectangular rooms built of mud 
bricks, and decorated, for the greater part, with multicolored frescoes representing war-like or 
mythological scenes, similar to those on Muchik vessels; also burial grounds in the outskirts 
with overlying graves and more or less uniform contents, hard to differentiate in respect of their 
two stages of development, for the later one seems to be simply a continuation of the preceding. 
The same type of pottery runs through the two stages, retaining its morphological and decora- 
tive features with the sole difference of a falling-off in the art quality of the latter stage” (Tello 
1943:138). The observation of paintings here must refer to the murals of Pafiamarca, which he 
referred to in this text as “Pafia Marka.” 

19 In his last publication on the site, Bonavia (2002:81) remarked: “Curiosamente Julio C. Tello 
quien estuvo en el valle y efectué trabajos importantes en ruinas cercanas, no se ocupé de este 
yacimiento.’ See also Bonavia and Makowski 1999:40. 

20 The first notebook, “Excursién arqueoldgica al norte del Pert, realizada en el mes de febrero 
de 1933. Descubrimiento de las ruinas de Nepefia” (Tello 2005:19-38) was written by Tello, but 
the latter two, “Exploracién arqueoldgica al valle de Nepefia, 1933” (Tello 2005:39-118) and 
“Tercer viaje a Nepefia, 1934” (Tello 2005:119-164), were written collaboratively with Toribio 
Mejia Xesspe and Oscar Santisteban. As Rafael Vega-Centeno Sara-Lafosse (2005:10) has noted, 
the field notebook entries vary in style from Tello’s casual narrations to Mejia’s more efficient 
accounts of archaeological details and careful field sketches, plans, and profiles. 


21 The inscription on the mounted photograph (X1-Bs7-P1o-F1-32) reads: “Una excavacién practi- 


= 


cada por los huaqueros, en la falda de El Castillo. Sobre el muro descubierto aparecen restos de 
frescos. Notese la forma rectangular de los adobes. El Castillo, valle de Nepefia. Febrero 1933.” 

22 For Tello, conical adobes indicated a cultural and temporal affiliation with the Chavin cul- 
ture, whereas rectangular adobes were found in Moche, Inca, and other constructions (Tello 
2005:passim). 

23 “En la falda norte hay un gran cementerio. Es un basural con restos de ceramica roja. No se ha 
podido determinar el tipo. Cabezas andinas y deformadas anchas. En una de estas tumbas hay 
una pared enlucida y con frescos muy bonitos” (Tello 2005:31-32). 

24 Nepefia’s municipal website indicated that Francisco Lazarte had served as alcalde in 1902— 
immediately following Gregorio Gaviola (see note 5)—and again in 1934 (Asociacién Civil 


Spero n.d.). 
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The locations of the Capilla, Huacatambo, San Gregorio, Capellania, San José, San Jacinto, and 
Motocachy haciendas are given in Donald A. Proulx’s map of the valley, alongside the locations 
of archaeological sites and modern towns (Proulx 1985:23, map 2). 


“Fui a este lugar porque el sehor Lazarte me aseguré que él habia visto en las paredes de los 
muros, puestos al descubierto por antiguos buscadores de tesoros, multitud de frescos (el Sol, 
la Luna, las estrellas y muchos demonios). Aunque ya habia visitado este castillo a principio de 
este afio en compania de la sefiora Bentinck, y habia examinado con todo cuidado sus princi- 
pales edificios sin hallar muros pintados, a excepcién de una porcidén de pared adornada con 
frescos que vi en la hoyada norte del Castillo puesto al descubierto por los huaqueros que habian 
removido casi todo este extenso basural. Acogi el informe de Lazarte y lo invité a que me mos- 
trara lo que él habia visto” (Tello 2005:82). 


Tello only noted their exploration of the cemeteries in his field notebook a week later (Tello 
2005:99-100). This was also the first time that he referred to the site as “Pahamarka” and not 
El Castillo. In that entry, he went on to describe how he had encouraged John B. Harrison, 
the sugar company administrator who sought to augment his personal collection of antiqui- 
ties, to excavate at the base of one of the adobe funerary structures that he had observed with 
Lazarte in the Plaza. He wrote: “Como Mr. Harrison deseaba vivamente obtener curiosidades 
para incrementar su pequenia coleccion, le indiqué que abriera, como practicando, una ancha 
zanja hacia la parte inferior de uno de estos monticulos de la falda norte del templo” (Tello 
2005:100). Harrison carried out the project with a crew of laborers the Sunday after Tello’s visit 
with Lazarte. They discovered the late pre-Hispanic (possibly Chimu) burials of two children 
and an adult burial with two painted Moche stirrup spout bottles (“dos ejemplares de ceramica 
tipo Muchik, de aquellos globulares, gollete y asa tubular, arqueados y pintados de crema con 
dibujos marrones” [Tello 2005:100]). 


“tumbas rectangulares, construidas con adobes rectangulares, y con algunos muros pintados de 
estilo semejante al Muchik” (Tello 2005:99-100). 

In remarking on the traces of color found on walls of many sites in the valley, Tello did not men- 
tion Pafiamarca, not even when he compared the painted reliefs found at the Formative Period 
sites to murals then known at Huacas de Moche: “Es cierto que en Nazca, en la cultura Andina 
de la Segunda Epoca, y aun entre los Muchik, se ha empleado profusamente la pintura en la 
decoracién de su alfareria, pero hasta ahora no se ha encontrado nada, a excepcion de los frescos 
Muchik de la Waka de la Luna de Noche [sic], que supere a las pinturas de los relieves murales 
de Punkuri y Cerro Blanco” (Tello [1933] 1987:151). 

In fact, Mejia remained devoted to Tello’s work after the latter’s death in 1947, editing and pub- 
lishing field reports from myriad projects until his own death in 1983 (Astuhuaman Gonzales 
and Daggett 2005:44; Daggett and Burger 2009:335). The staff of the Museo de Arqueologia 
y Antropologia at San Marcos picked up this charge in 1999 and began publishing Tello’s field 
notebooks, including the Nepefia expedition journals in 2005. 


The student assistant was most likely Julio Noriega Pazos, who, according to Bonavia (1959:22, 
52), had published a series of illustrated articles entitled “Las riquezas arqueolégicas del Valle de 
Nepefia” in the Lima newspaper La Prensa in 1938. In his entry on Pafiamarca in Los monumentos 
arqueol6gicos del Peri, César Garcia Rosell (1942:134.) quoted from Noriega Pazos’s description 
of Panamarca: “los muros aparecen enlucidos y pintados; el empaste conserva todavia parte de 
su color primitivo, descascarado por las lluvias.” 

Mejia seems to have numbered these structures in order of approach from the access road 
from Capellania: Templo I (here called Platform III), Templo II (Platform II), and Templo III 
(Platform I). The 2010 project numbered these structures beginning with the largest stepped 
platform. 


On this wall, Mejia wrote: “aparece un enlucido de barro y huellas de pinturas rojas, blancas y 
moradas” (Tello 2005:125). On the map (Figure 35), he recorded the wall as 107 m long, 7 m high, 
and 1m long, with the annotation: “Muro con base de piedras y restos de pintura policroma.” 
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“En este corte se ve la superposicién de muros y habitaciones. En la parte inferior, es decir, en 
la capa mas antigua, se ven muros no muy anchos que tienen ambas caras pintadas con diversos 
colores y figuras. Parece que fueran representaciones mitoldgicas de estilo Muchik o Chimu” 
(Tello 2005:124). 

“Las figuras pintadas se encuentran destruidas por la accién de las lluvias y del aire. Apenas se 
ven secciones de diferentes colores, pero las figuras no parecen ser geométricas sino representa- 
ciones mitolégicas 0 escenograficas. Cuando se quiera conocer la clase de pinturas representa- 
das, sera necesario destruir o separar los muros adosados. Creo que en este caso se obtendra un 
resultado magnifico porque las figuras parecen estar bien conservadas” (Tello 2005:128). 


The Archivo Tello publication of the Nepenia notebooks is out of print and difficult to acquire. 
For this reason, Mejia’s description of the excavation and discovery of the mural known today 
as Mural A is reproduced here at length (see note 37). 


“Sabado u1 de agosto de 1934 


Hoy, muy temprano, nos dirigimos en el convoy de San Jacinto hacia Capellania con el fin 
de medir las ruinas del templo o templos de Pafiamarka y descubrir uno de los muros pin- 
tados y cubiertos con otras construcciones. 


Noriega y yo trabajamos en descubrir un muro interior del muro pintado en el 2do. 
templo, dentro del corte practicado por los huaqueros. 


Fresco Muchik 


Después de dos horas de trabajo, se logré quitar cuatro hileras de adobes hacia el fondo 
y ocho hileras hacia lo alto. En este espacio, primeramente, logramos descubrir un muro 
bajo pintado solo de blanco, que se orienta de Este a Oeste, y otro muro orientado de Norte 
a Sur. 

El muro bajo tiene base a 50 cm de profundidad y, después, ha sido cubierto por un des- 
monte y dos hileras de adobes rectangulares con el fin de preparar un segundo piso entor- 
tado. Sobre este piso aparece, en el muro N-S, un fresco de 2.20 cm [sic] de alto: 50 cm de 
zocalo pintado de marron u ocre rojo; 1.55 m de fresco pintado con escenas mitoldgicas de 
estilo Muchik; y 15 cm de zécalo o cenefa superior pintado de marrén u ocre rojo. 


Las figuras pintadas que aparecen son dos figuras mitoldgicas antropomorfizadas, con 
un cinturén de crétalos o serpientes con anillos en actitud de lucha, frente a frente. Los 
miembros inferiores son casi normales, con las rodillas pintadas de negro, las piernas ama- 
rillo-anaranjadas con bandas transversales azules-celestes; y la mitad inferior y los pies pin- 
tados de negro. 


El tronco esta cubierto con unku blanco con esclavina escalonada y un cinturén ancho 
y enroscado, a ambos lados, de figuras serpentiformes con la lengua partida. Los brazos 
son demasiado largos, con el antebrazo pintado a cuadros: uno de color azul-celeste y el 
otro de morado heliotropo. Ambos brazos empufian, al parecer, una cabeza mitoldgica de 
serpiente bicéfala. 


La pintura continua hacia el Sur. No hemos continuado los trabajos por la dureza del 
muro que la cubre” (Tello 2005:131-132). 
Makowski has called the battling pair the Terrestrial Twin (Mellizo Terrestre) and the Marine 
Twin (Mellizo Marino) (Bonavia and Makowski 1999:50-52). 
“At various parts of the structure [Platform I] are remains of plastered walls with traces of red 
and yellow paint. Many of these walls have been completely covered in later building periods. 
In one chamber, vestiges of a design are visible, although it is impossible to reconstruct it. The 
painting here is in red, yellow, and white” (Bennett 1939:17). 
“Son dignos mayormente de atencién unos frescos murales de antiguos edificios, sobre los que 
se han construido otros de técnica y plan diferentes. Nos detenemos a contemplar uno de los 
lienzos murales fragmentarios, en el cual se presenta a un guerrero bien ataviado, cuyos colores 
mas saltantes son: Bermejo, caoba, amarillo, azul y negro. Este guerrero nos recuerda las pinturas 
escenograficas de algunas vasijas mochicas” (Soriano Infante 1941:265). 
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41 Best known for establishing the Berkeley school of Andean archaeology that emphasized culture 
history and the creation of relative chronologies based on ceramic seriation, John H. Rowe had 
trained as a classicist, with specializations in linguistics and philology, and was acquainted with 
art history in part through the work of his father, who was the director of the Museum of Art at 
the Rhode Island School of Design (Tantaledn 2014:86-88). 


42 The text of this article was reprinted in an anthology edited by John H. Rowe and Dorothy 
Menzel (Schaedel 1967); it was later translated into Spanish and published with alternative illus- 
trations, including photographs made by Abraham Guillén, in an anthology edited by Rogger 
Ravines (Schaedel 1970). 

43 The first consistent use of the names Mural A, for the figures in combat first drawn by Mejia; 
Murals B, C, and D, for those that Schaedel discovered in 1950; and Murals E and F, for those 
discovered later, appeared in Duccio Bonavia’s Mural Painting in Ancient Peru (1985:48—71, figs. 
28-29). Bonavia did not use this nomenclature in the original Ricchata quellccani: Pinturas mura- 
les prehispdnicas (1974) and only experimented with it in his earlier work (Bonavia 1959). The 
more systematic references in the later publication may have been informed by Patricia J. Lyon’s 
editorial interventions in the revised and expanded English edition. 


44 Schaedel described the painting thus: “It measures 1.70 meters in height and 1.60 meters in 
width. The figures are approximately 1.40 meters high and 40 centimeters wide or life size. A 
clay coating was applied to the adobe walls as a primer. Upon this the outline of the design was 
incised and the colors were painted in. The scene obviously represents two individuals fighting, 
pulling each other’s hair out by the roots. Although Mochica ceramics show motives similar to 
this, it is the first time it has been shown on a wall painting” (Schaedel 1951:153). 


45 Schaedel devoted the most space in the Archaeology article to this largest mural. He offered an 
interpretation of one of the small attendant figures as an “anthropomorphized knife in its sheath” 
(Schaedel 1951:154), relating the painting to Alfred Kroeber’s (1930) account of the Revolt of the 
Objects mural at Huaca de la Luna outside of Trujillo (Bonavia 1985:73-84; Quilter 1990). 


46 Although he did not illustrate it, Schaedel also noted remains of what he thought was another 
Moche painting, on the sunken adobe walls built into the masonry temple (Schaedel 1951:150). 


47 Six 8 x 10 in color transparencies of Azabache’s four painted replicas of the murals he saw in 
1950 are preserved in the Alan R. Sawyer fonds, University of British Columbia Archives (box 
26, folder 3). Sawyer received these images from Schaedel for use in the exhibition of the murals 
that he curated at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1956. The Sawyer archive includes images of 
three partial views of Azabache’s replica of the long Plaza mural (Mural C) but unfortunately 
there is no image of the entire unrolled painting. Because of that, the black-and-white version 
published in the 1950s and 1960s remains the only known image of the replica in its entirety (see 
Figure 44). 

48 “Pafiamarca labré impresién honda en mi. 

Impresién compleja y profunda. 
Impresion estética e impresion retrospectiva. 
Mas, estética.” (Garrido 19s1:[43]). 

49 “El nucleo principal de las construcciones de adobe situado delante de la torre conserva trazas 
de espléndidas decoraciones murales pintadas, con fragmentos grandes que permiten formarse 
impresion certera de la grandiosidad y suntuosidad originarias del edificio. Aun son perfecta- 
mente visibles, e impresionan y deleitan hondamente, varias figuras de hombres, vistosamente 
ataviados, formando friso, casi de tamafio natural, pintados como al temple, a colores planos sin 
matices graduados. Este friso fué descubierto recientemente y se tom6 calcos por iniciativa del 
profesor norteamericano Schaedel, quien se sirvio de la habilidad fervorosa del pintor mochero 
Pedro Azabache. Otros altos muros presentan aun huellas de muy vastas ornamentaciones 
animadas con figuras humanas y de animales. En un rincén casi oculto asusta con su elastico 
esquince pronto al salto, un felino, obra maestra de concepcién y ejecucién plastica” (Garrido 


1951:[43]). 
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50 “En verdad, pocos, muy pocos parajes del Peru ‘antiguo’ y sempiterno—Machu Picchu, Marca 
Huamachuco, Chan Chan, de los que conozco—precipitan una emocion estética tan profunda 
y tan desnuda de contingencias fugaces, como esta maravilla arquitecténica del Valle de Nepenia. 
jPafiamarca!” (Garrido 1951:[43]). English translation by Yessica Porras. 


ay 


51 In the 1980 interview with La Industria, Azabache remarked: “Yo pinto en gran parte al aire 

libre y todo no se termina en el sitio. El resto se hace en el taller. Hay cosas que no se hacen en 

el campo. Por ejemplo esta ‘Procesion’ ya es cogida por el recuerdo de la asistencia a los lugares 
por ejemplo de Simbal, donde todos los afios concurro a esa festividad y en el taller trato de 
componer la motivacion de esta fiesta, la motivacién de la procesién del Sefior de la Piedad” 

(Albitres Mendo [1980] 2012). 

52 Sawyer’s mock-up of an exhibition brochure that was never printed; his correspondence with 
Schaedel that documents the exhibition planning; and the color transparencies of Azabache’s 
paintings are preserved in the Alan R. Sawyer fonds, University of British Columbia Archives 
(box 6, folder 23; box 18, folder 43; box 26, folder 3). This collection also contains line draw- 
ings made from Azabache’s painted replicas (see Bonavia 1985:47, 53-54, figs. 32, 34-35; Kosok 
1965:203, 206-207), which seem to have been made for reproduction in the planned exhibi- 
tion brochure. The Kodachrome slides that Ross Christensen leant to the Chicago exhibition 
are now housed in the Ross T. Christensen Collection (MSS 1716, box 54, folder 2, K-10-00 to 
K-10-19 and K-17-16 to K-17-20) in the L. Tom Perry Special Collections, Harold B. Lee Library, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


53 In Sawyer’s catalogue for the 1954 exhibition of the Cummings collection, he seemed only gen- 
erally aware of the mural paintings that had been discovered at Pafiamarca and Huaca de la Luna 
(Sawyer 195 4:21). 

54 The circumstances of the mural’s discovery and its initial documentation were first recounted 
in Bonavia 1959:21, reprinted in Bonavia [1959] 2007:167. The account was retold in Bonavia 
1980:240. The story of the discovery and first study of the painting told here draws heavily from 
Bonavia’s account, although our accounts diverge with respect to its destruction. 

55 Bonavia did not give this individual’s first name, but credits photographs in his publications 
simply to “Billing.” These appear to be the first photographs of the mural shown to Horkheimer 
in August 1958 (see Bonavia 1974:66, fig.33, 1985:64, 66, figs. 42 and 46; Bonavia and Makowski 
1999:40, fig. 1). 

56 The discovery has sometimes been credited to Horkheimer and his companions (e.g., 
Kauffmann Doig 1983:368; Tabio 1977:236). 

57 Horkheimer (1965:30) included Pafiamarca within his Identificacién y bibliografia de importantes 
sitios prehispdnicos del Pert. 

58 “Fué muy grande nuestra sorpresa al notar que en el corto tiempo que habia transcurrido desde 
nuestra primera visita, la pintura habia sufrido dafios considerables debidos a la mano del hom- 
bre” (Bonavia 1959:21). 


59 Photographs taken by Bonavia and Horkheimer in 1958-1959 have been reproduced in Bonavia's 
many publications on Pafiamarca. Reparaz (1960:pls. 15-17) published his own photographs of 
the mural that the group saw at “Huaca Pafiamarca” in October 1958. 


60 Bonavia’s report was published in the Museo Nacional’s journal Arqueoldgicas in 1959 and has 
since been republished in Vergara Montero 2007:167-198. In that report, he lists two unpub- 
lished reports submitted to UNESCO in 1958 and 1959 (“Informe preliminar sobre los trabajos 
en Pafiamarca” and “Informe de los trabajos de Pafiamarca”), as well as an article, “Una nueva 
pintura mural en Pafiamarca,” which appeared with two photographs and one drawing in the 
Sunday supplement of the Lima newspaper El Comercio on April 5, 1959. A brief article, trans- 
lated into English, appeared in American Antiquity soon thereafter (Bonavia 1961). 
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In the pages of the journal Histérica, Bonavia argued with mural conservator Ricardo Morales 
over the techniques of ancient Moche mural painting (Bonavia 1984). Morales (1982) had 
observed that murals at Huaca de la Luna were painted with background color and incised while 
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their surfaces were still humid (unlike the dry incision technique found at Pafiamarca), and then 
painted in polychrome. 


6 


bv 


Given the difficulty of accessing the journal in which his remembrance of Caycho appears, I 
quote Bonavia’s valuable commentary on their work together at length: “Ese mismo aio, es 
decir en 1958, se descubrieron unas nuevas pinturas murales mochicas en las famosas ruinas 
de Pafamarca. Cuando la Unesco solicité mis servicios para estudiarlas antes que se destruye- 
ran, no dudé en escoger a Caycho como mi compaiiero de trabajo. Los dias pasados con él en 
Pafiamarca son inolvidables. Me atreveria decir que el suyo es hasta ahora el mejor calco que 
se ha hecho de una pintura mural peruana. La minuciosidad del trabajo es algo que no puedo 
describir. Recuerdo que mientras preparaba los colores, observaba la luz de ambiente y com- 
probaba los tonos en diferentes momentos del dia para estar seguro que la luminosidad no alte- 
rara los originales. Y cuando yo los identificaba con el Diccionario de Colores de Maerz y Paul 
(1950), él me indicaba de hacerlo en diferentes lugares de la pintura para estar seguro que las 
tonalidades fueran exactas. En el momento que tuve que publicar la monografia sobre el trabajo 
efectuado (Bonavia 1960 [sic]), fue suya la iniciativa que debiamos incluir una muestra de los 
colores que habiamos observado en la pintura. Y como notd que la técnica de la impresién a 
color en ese entonces no estaba atin depurada en nuestro medio y no reproducia con exactitud 
los tonos originales, decidié que los colores se pondrian a mano, con el pincel, en cada uno de 
los ejemplares. Asi lo hicimos y alli estan las verdaderas tonalidades que han empleado los arte- 
sanos mochicas que han quedado para la posteridad gracias a Félix Caycho, pues la pintura ya 
no existe. Hasta ahora nadie ha hecho algo parecido. La importancia de ese calco es muy grande, 
pues sin la ceremonia que representa no se podria haber interpretado una serie de otras escenas 
que se han ido descubriendo muchos afios después. Siempre se menciona la ‘escena de presen- 
tacion, pero nunca se dice que sin la pericia de Caycho ella no habria quedado documentada 
en sus minimos detalles. Es mas, ella ha sido reproducida innumerables veces sin ni siquiera 
mencionar a su autor. No cabe la menor duda que ese fue uno de los trabajos que mas aprecidé 
Caycho. Por eso, ademas de la réplica a tamafio natural [sic] que entregé ala Unesco (y que hoy 
esté en una casa particular), quiso hacer dos reproducciones reducidas a escala, una para él y 
otra para mi. Me la regalé en la Navidad de 1980. La miro todos los dias y Félix esta alli, con esa 
sonrisa irénica que lo caracterizaba” (Bonavia 2001:5). Elsewhere (Bonavia 1974:63, 1980:241, 
1985:59), he states that the UNESCO replica was created at half life-size (“a mitad del tamafio 
natural”), not full-size (“a tamajio natural”), as erroneously described here. 


63 “Para hacer el calco utilizamos una gran hoja de papel transparente, cubriendo con una sola el 
mural, que tiene un area aproximada de 2.80 x 1.50 mts. Fijamos el papel al muro por medio de 
alfileres, pero para evitar dafo a las pinturas hubimos de mantener con las manos el papel, contra 
la pared mientras se calcaba. La labor se vid muy dificultada por el viento y optamos por efec- 
tuar el calco tomandolo por zonas verticales y comenzando de izquierda a derecha” (Bonavia 
1959:23-24.. Caycho kept that one-to-one tracing until 1995, when he gave it to Bonavia before 
moving to Toronto, where he spent his last years (Bonavia 2001:9). Bonavia later donated the 
tracing to the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, where it resides today. 


64 “Se puso empefio en copiar fielmente todos los detalles; por ejemplo: para lograr el efecto de 
calidad en los colores, el pintor los copié a la tempera, buscando los sitios donde el tono de cada 
uno de ellos estaba mas natural y habia sufrido menos los efectos del tiempo. Esperé a que secara 
bien la reproduccién para compararla con el original bajo diversas luces” (Bonavia 1959:24). 

65 See note 62. 

66 Art historian Jorge C. Muelle had employed the 1930 edition of Maerz and Paul’s Dictionary of 
Color in his earlier study of mural painting at Pachacamac (Muelle and Wells 1939). Bonavia 
looked to Muelle as one of his few antecedents in the study of ancient Peruvian mural painting. 
In his subsequent work, Bonavia (1974, 1985) would refer instead to the 259 soil charts published 
by André Cailleux and Gérald Taylor (1952) in Paris. It was not until later that the Munsell Color 
Company’s system of soil color charts—developed to standardize recording of hue, value, and 
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chroma—were used to record the colors of ancient wall paintings in Peru. The first researcher 
to use the Munsell system for this purpose appears to have been Ricardo Morales (1982). 

67 See note 62. When compared to the colors daubed on Bonavia’s chart, it becomes clear that the 
painted scrap recovered in the 2010 excavation was Caycho’s. Azabache’s earlier palette used 
different tones. Furthermore, the excavated scrap bears the colors of the principal scene of 


ceremony—not the panoply. 


6 


co 


“En esta réplica, para evitar la distorsibn de los motivos, se presenté la pintura mural extendida” 

(Bonavia 1980:241). 

69 The two images appeared together in subsequent publications by Bonavia (1961:540-541, figs. 
2-3, 1980:2.47-248, figs. 4-5), but not in either edition of his book on mural painting in ancient 
Peru (Bonavia 1974, 1985). Caycho’s architectural drawing appeared, without the painted repro- 
duction, in one of Bonavia’s later articles (1990:160, fig. 2). 

70 See note 62. The painting that Caycho gave to Bonavia hung framed on the wall of the latter’s 

living room in Lima until his death in 2012 and is now in his family’s collection in Canada. It 

remains unclear if Caycho made a third copy for himself or not. 


= 


71 Nonetheless, high-status female figures in Moche art and iconography also bear typically male 

attributes, such as ear spools, since masculinity seems to have been a default mode for exhibit- 

ing social power and religious authority in this ancient visual tradition (Scher 2010; see also 

Holmquist Pachas 1992). 

72 Lyon’s interventions in the English edition of Bonavia’s book were considerable (see Donnan 
1987:433). Some of the revisions from the 1974 Spanish edition can be credited to her. The stan- 
dardization of references to the Pafiamarca murals by letter (A-F), based loosely on the loca- 
tions of murals marked A, B, and C on Schaedel’s map, may have been her influence as well. 

73 Earlier books by Kauffmann Doig (e.g., 1970:306-307, fig. 456, 1983:368, fig. 2) included an 
image of Mural E, which he credited in the 1983 volume as a photograph by Reparaz of Caycho’s 
painting. The background of the painting at the upper left corner and along the top edge had 
been replaced with a photograph of an adobe surface. At the right side, however, a part of the 
painting of the weapons bundle was still visible. This illustration could not have been taken from 
the postcard, in which the weapons bundle was cropped out entirely, but may have been based 
on another version of the composite image made by Reparaz. 


74 The postcards appeared in various series published in Lima by the now defunct Ediciones de 
Arte Rep. 


75 In subsequent publications (Alva and Donnan 1993; Donnan and Castillo 1994), Donnan was 
careful to revise the image credit line to acknowledge the work of both Caycho and Reparaz. 


76 Collection PH.PC.001, Christopher B. Donnan and Donna McClelland Moche Archive, Image 
Collections and Fieldwork Archives, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, 
Washington, D.C. 


77 “Desde luego no se ha hecho ni intentado ningtin trabajo de defensa” (Garrido 1956a:6). 


78 “Mientras esto no se consiga las cosas seguiran como hasta aqui, deplorables. Y hasta que tal cosa 
suceda lo aconsejable es volver a tapar los decorados, emparedandolos como estuvieron—para 
lo cual también se necesita dinero—y no intentar descubrir 0 destapar otros. Lo que en buena 
cuenta viene a ser una tactica de manos caidos, que es la que invariable e inveterablemente se 
viene observando” (Garrido 1956a:8). 

79 In 1960, Yoshio Onuki and members of the first Japanese expedition to Kotosh (Onuki 2010) 
visited Pafiamarca and photographed its architecture and what remained of Murals A and E. A 
description of Pafiamarca and a note about its “colored paintings on the wall” were included in 
the report of the earlier, 1958 Japanese survey of archaeological sites in Peru and northern Bolivia 
(Ishida 1960:180-181, 4.41). 

80 The 1963 photograph has been reproduced in several of Kauffmann Doig’s publications 
(e.g., Kauffmann Doig 1980:1:368, fig. 3, 1983:368, fig. 3). On the fate of the “Mural Bonavia,” 
Kauffmann Doig (2002:285-286) wrote: “Hans Horkheimer y Gonzalo de Reparaz ofrecieron 
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las primeras noticias acerca de una valiosa pintura mural, develada en 1958 por huaqueros en 
Pafiamarca. Con el apoyo de Gonzalo de Reparaz, que por entonces fungia de representante 
de la Unesco, Duccio Bonavia realizé un prolijo andlisis de este testimonio pictérico (1959). 
Lamentablemente no se tomaron las providencias para su conservacién, por lo que a los pocos 
anos de su descubrimiento sdlo quedaban tristes huellas de esta reliquia pictérica; lo que puede 
apreciarse por la fotografia del autor tomada en 1963. Sin embargo, la escena ha sido salvada 
documentalmente gracias a una réplica de Félix Caycho.” 


Proulx wrote: “In 1971 I noted a portion of a mural which consisted of an elaborately dressed 
human, not unlike those found in the mural of the warriors and the priests [Mural C]. It was 
located high on the west wall of the room. There also seem to be traces of murals adjacent to the 
eastern entrance to this room, but they are very fragmentary. No pictures were taken by me of 
either of these latter two murals” (Proulx 1985:56-58). What Proulx described as a “room” was, 
in fact, the chasm that looters had dug into Platform II. 


A painted replica of Mural E, apparently based on the color plate of Caycho’s reproduction in 
Bonavia’s 1959 report, sits in one of the galleries of the museum. 


“Por nuestra parte, desde 1975 hasta 1985 como arquedlogo responsable del Instituto Nacional 
de Cultura en el area, procuramos la defensa y conservacion de los monumentos arqueoldgi- 
cos de esta zona, realizando los planos perimétricos de Punkuri y Cerro Blanco; la limpieza y 
consolidacion de Pafamarca donde se instalé una caseta y un guardian; asimismo, los trabajos 
iniciales en Paredones, limpiando, ordenando y defendiéndolo de los agricultores invasores” 
(Samaniego Roman 2012:16-17). 

“La arqueologia es una ciencia y es deber ineludible de los arquedlogos tratarla como tal” 
(Bonavia 1980:243). 
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PART 2 


FINDINGS OF THE PANAMARCA 
DOCUMENTARY FIELD PROJECT 


PANAMARCA REVISITED 


LISA TREVER, JORGE GAMBOA, RICARDO TORIBIO, AND RICARDO MORALES 


THE ABSENCE OF WRITTEN SCRIPTS IN SOUTH AMERICA PRIOR TO 1532 
has created a field of inquiry for Andean archaeology and art history that is distinct 
from that in many other areas of the ancient world. With the possible exception of Inca 
quipus (knotted string recording devices), which were used as ledgers and may have also 
recorded language, ancient Andean societies did not develop writing. Without texts, 
scholars of Andean prehistory often turn instead to materials, and to material analyses, 
as their evidence. In lieu of inscriptions or codices, archaeological contexts can con- 
stitute the material “archives” for reading the deep past. In this case, the “texts” to be 
transcribed in the study of ancient Andean wall painting are the forms and surfaces of 
the architecture itself, along with its stratigraphy, associated features, and artefactual 
assemblages. Whereas Part 1 reassembles the history of archaeology and illustration at 
Pafiamarca from 1864 to 2010 (recovered from archival sources, popular magazines, oral 
accounts, and historical fragments collected on site), Part 2 documents Pafiamarca’s 
mural paintings (even more laboriously recovered from the ground) as they were 
encountered in 2010, during the most recent episode in that archaeological history. In 
what follows, we describe in detail the forms, settings, and sequences of the known cor- 
pus of painted architecture at Pafiamarca, which constitute an important set of archaeo- 
logical contexts for the study of ancient Peruvian art. These material records serve as the 
evidentiary bases for the initial analysis of Pafamarca as a uniquely proliferative setting 
for Late Moche narrative painting of both mythology and ritual practice, and will serve 
as a documentary resource for subsequent research yet to come. 

A central lesson of the historiography of Pafiamarca has been that, in part due to a 
pattern of attention to mural iconography above all else, too little of either the archaeo- 
logical history or the physical documentation of the murals has been well published. 
To counter that tendency, we designed the Proyecto Arqueolégico Pafiamarca—Area 
Monumental to document and study the remains of the mural paintings first discovered 
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in the twentieth century within the fullness of their surviving architectural and archaeo- 
logical contexts.’ This work focused on three locations within the monumental area: 
the walled Plaza, the looted interior of Platform II, and a raised area at its western edge. 
Excavations took place in seven units laid out in these areas. Each was programmed to 
study, conserve, and document what remained of the site’s previously identified wall 
paintings. Although archaeologist Duccio Bonavia wrote that Pafiamarca’s murals had 
been all but destroyed (Bonavia 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999), our fieldwork 
demonstrated that significant remains of each mural known in the twentieth century 
still survived. Tragically, though, many of the paintings had suffered severe damage from 
environmental exposure and structural collapse by 2010. Yet, in each area of excava- 
tion, we found that paintings continued below, to the sides, and around the corners 
from previously documented murals. Our field reconnaissance led to the discovery and 
documentation of many other mural paintings, in better and worse states of preserva- 
tion, which had been buried for more than 1,200 years. The newly revealed paintings of 
Moche divinities, monsters, and religious devotees effectively doubled the size of the 
known mural corpus. Furthermore, we observed that much more remains below the 
surface, still to be uncovered. 

Our mission to document what remained of Pafiamarca’s murals and their physical 
settings involved a multifaceted set ofinterventions, including surface mapping, excava- 
tion, preventive conservation, photographic and artistic documentation, and detailed 
scrutiny of painted surfaces and architectural sequences. Fieldwork commenced with 
the mapping of standing architecture, unit locations, datum (elevation) points, and site 
topography. As part of that first mapping campaign, we divided the monumental area 
into seven sectors: (1) the walled Plaza; (2) Platform I and the courtyards to its north- 
west; (3) Platform II and the series of smaller structures and patios to its northeast and 
southwest; (4.) Platform III and the architecture to its southeast; (5) the northeast sec- 
tor of the monumental area, beyond Platform III and the walled Plaza; (6) the south- 
west area on the slopes of the granite hill; and (7) the Final Formative Period masonry 
structure to the immediate southeast of Platform I. Excavations were limited to Sectors 
1and 3. During the initial architectural survey, we assigned numbers to walls and pil- 
lars visible on the surface as points of spatial reference. A second phase of mapping 
followed the excavations and added more architectural and archaeological features to 
the field maps. 

Excavations were carried out in seven units located in the Plaza and within and 
around Platform II, where research into the history of archaeology identified the loca- 
tions of the murals found in the twentieth century (see Part 1). Three of those units 
were located in the walled Plaza (see Figure 10).” Unit 1 (15 x 3 m) and Unit 2 (5 x 3 m) 
were laid out parallel to the Northwest Plaza Wall and the modern trench that had 
exposed it in the 1950s and 1960s. These excavations allowed for the study of a20 m long 
expanse of the wall, its construction sequence, and its mural painting. Unit 3 (2 x 4 m) 
was opened perpendicular to the first two to examine the Plaza’s architectural sequence, 
stratigraphy, and possible function. Further to the southwest, three excavation units 
were opened within Platform II to locate the remains of murals previously uncovered 
there and to contextualize them within the platform’s construction sequence. Unit 4 
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(9 x 7 m) was opened at the north corner of the looted platform interior. Unit 5 (7 x 
8 m) was located adjacent to Unit 4, to its southwest. Unit 6 (11 x 3 m) was laid out on 
the opposite side of the platform interior, along its southeast profile and south corner. 
Immediately to the west of Platform II, Unit 7 (6.5 x 7.5 m) was opened to investigate 
an elevated section at the edge of the monumental area. 

Although the site’s mural paintings were our principal object of study, they were not 
our exclusive interest. We methodically excavated and documented each of the seven 
units with attention to stratigraphy, artefactual assemblages, and associated archaeologi- 
cal features. Excavations followed natural stratigraphic layers, but also used shallower, 
arbitrary levels in the contexts of thick layers of collapsed adobes and rubble. In every 
unit, architecture and stratigraphy were photographed and described layer by layer, and 
drawn to scale in plan, profile, and section. Each excavation proceeded down to the level 
of the latest intact archaeological floor. Only in areas of Unit 7, where the late floors were 
already broken, did we excavate through floors to document deeper levels of painted 
architecture. Looters’ pits and twentieth-century excavations presented other opportu- 
nities to observe sequences of architectural growth and stratigraphy. A particular focus 
of our fieldwork was the observation of architectural sequences and occupational chro- 
nologies within the monumental area. This work sought to document the dynamic pro- 
cesses of construction and renovation within Moche temple complexes, which Santiago 
Uceda and José Canziani (1998:157—-158) have called the “regeneration of the temple” (la 
regeneracién del templo), as well as the evidence for social and religious activities during 
such renovations, as evidenced by material offerings and deposits (Gamboa Velésquez 
2015; Uceda and Tufinio 2003:216). 

Because we began by tracing the modern history of prior archaeology, in many areas 
we re-excavated earlier trenches and excavations. In those places, the ancient stratigra- 
phy had already been disturbed and artifacts had been removed. But in other areas, we 
recorded architecture and features that had not been previously excavated. There we 
found a great quantity of cultural material, often in situ, including a basketry shield dec- 
orated with textiles and feathers, just below the surface level, in close proximity to one 
of the murals first documented in 1950 (Trever et al. 2013). The densest concentrations 
of undisturbed artifacts and ecofacts were found in a series of what appear to be offer- 
ing contexts, located within the remains of the painted pillared structure discovered in 
Unit 7. The recovery and documentation of that cultural material provided evidence 
for the social and religious uses of the excavated areas. The excavated collections of 
ceramics, lithics, metals, textiles, botanical and faunal remains, fragments of clay plas- 
ter with and without polychrome decoration, and modern debris were inventoried and 
entrusted to the Museo Regional de Casma “Max Uhle.” 

Preventive conservation was performed in parallel with excavation, as archaeolo- 
gists and conservators worked side-by-side to reveal and stabilize architecture and its 
decorated surfaces. Conservation interventions were tailored to the needs of the site 
and its monuments, based on established international norms for minimal intervention 
as recommended by UNESCO and in documents such as the Venice Charter for the 
Conservation and Restoration of Monuments and Sites (1964), the Nara Document 
on Authenticity (1994), the Burra Charter (1999), and the Xi'an Declaration on the 
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Conservation of the Setting of Heritage Structures, Sites, and Areas (2005), which have 
been endorsed by the World Monuments Fund (WMP), the International Council on 
Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), and the International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property (ICCROM). The methodology 
developed at Pafiamarca was based in the experiences of the Proyecto Arqueoldgico 
Huaca de la Luna of the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo and was implemented by a 
team of conservators trained by Morales during that twenty-five-year project. 

Ancient monuments are nonrenewable resources; they require preventive interven- 
tions, performed in parallel with research to determine the methods, techniques, and 
materials required by the specific conditions of the site. A priority in this conserva- 
tion project was thus the study of the monument’s physical materials and construction 
technologies. To this end, specialists conducted diverse tests on adobes and clay plaster 
from Pafiamarca in the materials science and chemical engineering laboratories of the 
Universidad Nacional de Trujillo and the Robert Wilson Laboratory of the Proyecto 
Arqueolégico Huaca de la Luna (Padilla Sevillano 201; Vasquez Alfaro 2011). The 
results obtained from these analyses contributed to emerging research on the materials 
and construction techniques of the architectural monuments of Pafiamarca and estab- 
lished a technical foundation for conservation. 

The principal objective of the project’s conservation interventions was to guarantee 
the stability and integrity of the excavated architecture and cultural contexts, especially 
the fragile mural paintings recorded throughout the excavated areas. Conservators did 
not perform any type of physical reconstruction or aesthetic reintegration, nor did 
they carry out definitive interventions with chemical products to harden adobe sur- 
faces or to fix colors. Chemical agents are part of the long-term mural conservation 
programs at Huaca de la Luna and elsewhere on the coast of Peru, but their effects are 
not well known on architecture that is reburied after conservation treatment, as these 
areas were. At the beginning of fieldwork, project members constructed provisional 
roofs and/or windbreaks in each area of research. Conservators documented and evalu- 
ated the condition of ancient architecture (before, during, and after conservation) and 
consolidated or stabilized structures and surfaces as necessary, without altering their 
original character. Once immediate stabilization needs were addressed, mural paint- 
ings were studied and described in detail with notes on the layers of plaster and paint, 
as well as any graffiti (ancient or modern), burning, or other notable characteristics. 
The colors of clay plaster and the colors of paints were recorded with Munsell soil color 
charts. Paint samples were collected for future chemical analysis. Each mural was drawn 
to scale (1:5 or 1:7.5) and the best preserved were illustrated in the field with watercolor. 
Color was later added digitally to the illustrations of other mural paintings, based on 
the project’s extensive field notes and photography. At the end of the field project, all 
excavated areas were backfilled to protect the ancient architecture. Protective adobe 
walls, clean sand fill, and impermeable subsurface coverings were installed to prevent 
the eventual infiltration of rainwater and the activation of the negative action of salts in 
the soil (see Figure 91). 

The archaeological study of mural painting at Pafamarca has been enhanced by 
new absolute dating from the site that complements relative dating based on ceramic 
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and mural styles. Samples of excavated organic materials were exported to the United 
States for Accelerator Mass Spectrometry (AMS) radiocarbon dating in late 2014. The 
resultant sixteen dates are the first absolute dates for Pafiamarca and also the first for 
any Moche context in the Nepejfia Valley. This set of dates provides evidence for the 
Late Moche (ca. 600-800 CE) phase at Pafiamarca, with subsequent activities until 
at least 1200 (see Appendices 1-3). The relative chronologies of construction, paint- 
ing, and cultural activity at the site can now be set within absolute time. The dating of 
Pafiamarca’s Moche architecture and mural paintings in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries makes possible more precise consideration of the site’s artistic traditions within the 
Late Moche world. 

Although Pafiamarca’s mural painting tradition has been best known through illus- 
trations of Mural E, the now-lost painting of the crowned Moche priestess or goddess 
participating in what Donnan identified as the Sacrifice Ceremony, our documentary 
fieldwork revealed that other iconographic themes were more frequently depicted in the 
expanded mural corpus. In addition to images of dances, processions, and ritual offer- 
ings, the most recurrent iconographic subject was the series of ritual combats between a 
divine hero and a cast of mythological foes. In the Pafiamarca murals, as also in Moche 
ceramic iconography, this protagonist was often depicted wearing a stepped tunic, ser- 
pent-head earrings, serpent belts, and a fan-shaped feather headdress with fox-head orna- 
ment. His teeth were often shown as fanged and his face wrinkled or mouth sunken. 
He was sometimes accompanied by a small spotted dog. In this book, we refer to this 
recurring Moche hero as Ai-Apaec, a colonial Muchik neologism meaning “creator,” fol- 
lowing Rafael Larco Hoyle’s early precedent (Larco Hoyle 1938, 1939). Other scholars, 
however, have used a host of other names, including “Wrinkle Face,” God F, and Personaje 
antropomérfica con cinturones de serpientes (PACS), to identify the figure (e.g., Castillo 
1989; Donnan and McClelland 1979; Golte 1994, 2009). There is no agreement in the 
field as to the name of this prominent being. Scholars do not even agree on whether it 
is one divine being that was represented or two distinct manifestations (i.e., the Marine 
Twin and the Terrestrial Twin). Some argue that he was a single supreme deity with 
multiple visual manifestations, whereas others see multiple divinities with distinctive 
appearances (see Giersz, Makowski, and Przadka 2005; Makowski 2003 ). The absence of 
ancient or latter-day textual confirmation complicates classificatory efforts. Our descrip- 
tive use of Ai-Apaec here serves as a convenient shorthand for this supernatural figure (or 
class of figures) without endorsing Larco’s iconographic interpretation per se. 

A methodological problem inherent to much of Moche iconographic analysis to 
date is that scholars have tended to examine the whole of Moche imagery as a single, eas- 
ily traversable visual corpus, with relatively little sensitivity to visual changes over time 
or across geography. Some of the variations that iconographers have observed may be 
due to formal and stylistic changes over time and space, rather than inherent variations 
in the ontology of Moche divinities as understood at any given moment. Because of this 
discordant state of the field, we proceed descriptively, rather than taxonomically, in our 
presentation of Pafiamarca’s murals and their iconographies. We hope that our docu- 
mentary work’s particular emphasis on grounding mural paintings within the specific 
architectural, chronological, and geocultural settings of their facture and viewing will 
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contribute to emerging understandings of Moche art and imagery with greater sensitiv- 
ity to local, regional, and temporal variations. 

In what follows, we present detailed, illustrated accounts of the architecture and 
archaeology of each of the three principal areas of our field research. Moving from the 
Plaza, to Platform II, to the raised area to the west where we discovered the remains of 
a structure that we call the Temple of the Painted Pillars, the following sections include 
descriptions of architecture and stratigraphy, narratives of preventive conservation 
interventions, and area-by-area catalogues of the murals as encountered in 2010. If the 
descriptions of Pafiamarca’s architecture and archaeological contexts serve as a material 
“archive” for study of the site’s mural art, then the documentation of our conservation 
interventions reveals the ways in which that material record has been subtly “edited” 
for structural and surficial stability in the twenty-first century. Concluding sections of 
Part 2 discuss relative and absolute chronologies of the excavated areas and assess the 
iconography and style of the Pafamarca murals in comparison with other Late Moche 
wall painting and with other forms of Moche visual and material culture. We offer this 
illustrated presentation of the expanded corpus of mural painting at Pafiamarca as a 
new primary resource for the field of Pre-Columbian studies as well as a documentary 
foundation for further research and interpretation. 


DOCUMENTATION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXTS 
AND MURAL PAINTINGS 


LISA TREVER, JORGE GAMBOA, RICARDO TORIBIO, AND RICARDO MORALES 


The Plaza and Its Processional Mural 


Pafiamarca’s principal Plaza is a vast walled space located to the northeast of the 
largest stepped platform (Platform I), which looms over the monumental area (see 
Figure 10). Prior research had revealed that the interior face of the perimeter wall 
(Mural C) was painted with greater than life-size figures of Moche warriors or priests 
and diminutive attendants. As explained in Part 1, the modern trench that had first 
exposed a 10 m long portion of the Plaza mural in 1950 was extended to the north- 
east, sometime in the 1960s, to reveal additional figures. The entire interior wall of 
the Plaza may once have been painted with similar imagery of martial pageantry and 
religious procession (see Samaniego Roman 1978). Although indigenista painter Pedro 
Azabache created a full-size replica in 1950, the exposed mural had never been pub- 
lished in its entirety in color. 


Description of Architecture and Stratigraphy in the Plaza Excavations (Units 1-3) 
As described above, Units 1 and 2 were placed end-to-end to follow the interior, painted 
face of the Northwest Plaza Wall. Unit 3 was oriented perpendicular to them, to study 
the Plaza architecture in section (Figure 76). The Plaza wall was particularly high within 
Unit 2, where it was joined to the volume of Platform III (Figure 77). The Plaza excava- 
tions began with the removal of surface layers of wind-blown sand, fallen adobes and 
adobe fragments, and sediments that had covered the ancient architecture. The surface 
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Figure 76 
Plan of Units 
1-3 within 
the Plaza. 


Figure 77 

View of the Plaza 
surface, with 

the location 

of Units 1-3 to 
the left of the 
stacked adobes. 
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Figure 78 ill ; 
The excavation 
of Units 1 and 3 
in the Plaza. 


layer was 0.1-0.65 m deep, reaching its deepest profundity in Unit 3. In that excavation, 
the surface layer sloped down to the Plaza floor and consisted of an upper layer of loose 
sand mixed with fragments of adobe, and additional sublayers of semicompact and 
granular sand, fragments of adobes, and sediments (see Figure 88). Cultural materials 
from the surface excavation included ceramic sherds (mostly oxidized and nondiagnos- 
tic); bone and shell remains; small fragments of clay plaster with traces of red, yellow, 
and white paint; and modern materials including fragments of synthetic roofing, candy 
wrappers, bottle caps, and newspaper (see Figure 18). Below the surface we documented 
(from northwest to southeast): the painted Northwest Plaza Wall; the modern wall of 
adobes stacked by archaeologists to protect the mural in the 1970s; the modern trench 
dug by Richard Schaedel in 1950 and later extended; and an adobe terrace, which had 
been built against the Plaza wall in antiquity, and through which Schaedel’s team had 
dug to reveal Mural C (Figure 78). 
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In Unit 2, further to the northeast, we documented a late floor (Floor 1),* which 
had once covered the adobe terrace that had sealed Mural C (Figure 79). Floor 1 was 
prepared with compact, clay soil (1.52 cm thick) and was well preserved near the Plaza 


wall. We recorded a layer (0.20-0.35 m thick) of fine light gray to reddish brown soil 
and lightly compacted sediments over the terrace floor. An area (3.25 x 1m) of the floor 
along the Plaza wall had been cleared of this layer of soil and sediments prior to our 
excavation, presumably by earlier archaeologists. Toward the south corner of Unit 2, 
we observed an elongated area of burned soil over the floor, reddened from what was 
likely a combustion of short duration. That burning event may date to the post-Moche 
reoccupation of the Plaza. Floor 1 had suffered most from erosion along the sloping 
southeast side of the excavation. Along that broken edge, the light gray-brown soil of 
the subfloor was exposed. 

Above the level of the late Floor 1, we observed two distinct layers of painted clay 
plaster on the Northwest Plaza Wall. The earlier layer belonged to Mural C. The second 
layer began at the higher level of the terrace and was directly associated with Floor 1. 
After Mural C had been sealed by the construction of the adobe terrace, Floor 1 was 
laid at the level of the heads of the processing figures (Figure 80). The wall surface 
was then replastered and repainted from that level up. That second layer of clay plaster 
also appeared to have been decorated, but its fragmentary remains were too poorly pre- 
served to identify its designs. 

The adobe terrace built against the Plaza wall was constructed of rectangular, mold- 
made adobes that were laid in stretcher, header, and rowlock (i.e., soga, cabeza, and 
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Figure 79 
The late Floor 1 
recorded in Unit 2. 
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Figure 80 

The end of the 
modern trench 
along the Plaza 
mural (Mural C), 


as seen in Unit 2. 


canto) positions. These adobes were mostly light gray-brown in color, some yellow and 
some brown. Most lacked makers’ marks. Similar to the adobes used in Moche con- 
struction at Huacas de Moche, these adobes had high clay content and were mostly 
devoid of organic material like straw and carbon. The adobes of the terrace were joined 
with clay mortar only between horizontal layers, with soil fill found between the sides 
of each adobe. This terrace extended the length of both Units 1 and 2 and was also docu- 
mented within Unit 3. We observed no construction seams that would indicate that the 
terrace had been built in sections. 

In Unit 3, we documented remains of the retaining wall of the terrace, which mea- 
sured 0.43 m thick and was built of mold-made adobes seated in clay plaster (Figure 81). 
Traces of white paint were preserved on the southeast face of the retaining wall, which 
faced into the Plaza. The wall had been affected by burning and rain runoff. This retain- 
ing wall was built in front of an earlier adobe wall (see Figure 88), which had also been 
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Figure 81 
Unit 3 after 
excavation. 


painted white on its southeast face. The damaged retaining walls survived to a height of 


0.60 m. The level of Floor 1, however, suggested that the terrace had an original height 
of up to 2.40 m. At the base of the terrace, soil and sediments had accumulated over the 
floor of the Plaza, beneath a layer of fallen adobes. The first sublayer over the floor con- 
tained soil with traces of ash related to a small burned area where we recovered a frag- 
ment of a stone mace head (P10-3L-006). The artifact was found over a lens of soil and 
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Figure 82 

The removal of the 
modern adobe wall in 
front of Mural C. 
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ash, not directly associated with the floor of the Plaza. The second sublayer was made 


up of compacted sediments of coarse sand and clay. 

The modern archaeological trench that had been cut into the adobe terrace ran the 
entire length of Unit 1 and approximately 2 m into Unit 2. It measured just over 17 m 
long and varied between 0.55 m and o.9 m wide. In 2010, the trench had been covered 
with wind-blown sand, soil, and fallen adobes. Below that loose material, we located 
the adobe wall that had been built in the 1970s to cover the Plaza mural. That provi- 
sional wall was one to two courses of adobes deep, most stacked in stretcher position 
without mortar. Unfortunately, over time, that modern wall had come to put pressure 
on the ancient surface. Ash from the burning of nearby sugar cane fields and other 
debris had gathered in the empty spaces between the adobes. The soil from the trench 
yielded a mix of archaeological materials, both ancient (fragments of mostly oxidized 
ceramics, shell and bone, and small fragments of painted clay plaster) and modern 
(fragments of paper, candy wrappers, bottle caps, cigarette butts, etc.). The composi- 
tion of this soil fill indicated that it had been disturbed on various occasions during the 
twentieth century. 

In the course of the re-excavation of the modern trench, conservators removed 
the provisional adobe wall and stabilized the damaged surface of the ancient painted 
wall (Figures 82-84). The Northwest Plaza Wall measured 1.20 m thick. The top of 
the wall had suffered from earlier dismantling and erosion (Figures 85-90). In contrast 
to Schaedel’s (1951:151) suggestion that the Plaza wall had been cut down in antiquity, 
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Figure 83 View of Mural C, the modern trench, and the remains of the adobe terrace in Unit 1, after 
excavation. 


Figure 84 Mural C after excavation and conservation. 
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Figure 85 Architectural Section 1 from the Plaza excavations. See plan of Units 1-3 
(Figure 76) for the locations of section drawings. Field drawing by Ricardo Toribio 
and Jimmy Lopez. 
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Figure 86 Architectural Section 2 from the Plaza excavations. Field drawing by Jimmy Lopez 
and Ricardo Toribio. 
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Figure 87 Architectural Section 3 from the Plaza excavations. Field drawing by Ricardo Toribio 
and Jimmy Lopez. 
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Figure 88 Architectural Section 4 from the Plaza excavations. Field drawing by Ricardo Toribio 
and Jimmy Lopez. 
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Figure 89 Architectural Section 5 from the Plaza excavations. Field drawing by Ricardo Toribio 
and Jimmy Lopez. 


we suspected that its damage was largely a result of erosion from the strong winds that 
passed through the area and into the Plaza. Removal of the modern adobe wall allowed 
us to document the state of preservation of Mural C on the Plaza wall’s southeast face, 
as well as the associated floor (Floor 2), at the bottom of the modern trench. Floor 2 
was made of compacted, light gray-brown clay soil. It survived in relatively good condi- 
tion, especially considering its twentieth-century history of excavation and exposure. 
Floor 2 exhibited a noticeable slope, ascending toward the southwest. The inclined floor 
belongs to a long ramp, built along the Northwest Plaza Wall, rising in the direction of 
Platforms I and II (see Figure 108). 
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Figure 90 Architectural Section 6 from the Plaza excavations. Field drawing by Ricardo Toribio 
and Jimmy Lépez. 


Summary of Plaza Architecture and Painting Sequences 


The excavations along the Northwest Plaza Wall revealed two major phases of architec- 
tural construction and wall painting. In the earlier phase, a low ramp (Floor 2) was built 
along the Plaza wall, which was decorated with the mural of Moche figures in elite mili- 
tary costumes (Mural C). The painting that had been exposed in the twentieth century 
was just a portion of a much larger mural that might have extended around the entire 
perimeter of the walled Plaza. At some point during the Moche period, this painted wall 
and ramp were filled in as a new terrace was built. A new floor (Floor 1) was then laid and 
the Northwest Plaza Wall was replastered and repainted at that higher level. The second 
layer of painting on the Plaza wall once bore polychrome designs, although we could 
not discern its images on the poorly preserved surface. The repainting of the Northwest 
Plaza Wall obscured the heads and headdresses of some figures of Mural C. The Plaza 
was reinhabited and reused after the close of the Moche period, as indicated by burned 
areas (possible hearths), as well as prior descriptions of late burials within the Plaza’s 
great walled enclosure (Proulx 1973:112-114; Schaedel 1951:152; Tello 2005:99-100). 
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Figure 91 

Illustration of the 
method used to cover 
and rebury plastered 
and painted walls. 
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Conservation Interventions in the Plaza 


Preventive conservation began with the construction of a temporary roof and windbreaks 
to protect the painted Plaza architecture from the effects of sun, wind, and occasional 
rain. We placed windbreaks made of woven reed mats along the northwest and southwest 
sides of Unit 1. Canvas panels were hung from the southeast edge of the roof over Units 1 
and 2 to prevent the entry of the morning sun onto the excavation of Mural C. As excava- 
tions proceeded, the conservators removed the partially collapsed modern wall of adobes 
that had been stacked along the mural (see Figure 82). The ancient adobe wall was most 
heavily damaged at the top, where conservators noted pulverization from environmental 
exposure and concentration of salts, and at the base, where it was severely affected by ero- 
sion and humidity. The structural integrity of the wall was further compromised by scores 
of small round holes produced by wasps (mud daubers, Sceliphron sp.). The composition 
of the clay plaster was homogenous, apparently free of impurities, and rich in clay and lime, 
which suggested that the ancient builders may have sieved this material. From the rough 
texture of the surfaces, however, conservators inferred that specialized tools had not been 
used in the final finishing of the wall. 

Comparison to earlier documentation confirmed the loss of pigment and plaster 
since 1950. The painted plaster of the mural was heavily fissured and in many places the 
decorated surface had separated from the adobe wall. These areas were consolidated to 
prevent further loss. Using a technique developed at Huaca de la Luna, the conservators 
placed small points of fine, clay-rich mortar into the losses and voids of the wall surface. 
The greatest conservation problems were encountered in the second layer of painted 
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plaster on the Plaza wall, observed over the level of the adobe terrace and Floor 1 in 
Unit 2. Pulverization and salt crystallization along the top of the Northwest Plaza Wall 
and its uppermost area of clay plaster were treated with a desalinization process using 
paper compresses dampened with distilled water to consolidate the surface and extract 
the salts. The damaged top of the Plaza wall was also reinforced with reused adobes and 
clay mortar prepared with distilled water. 

Conservation efforts concluded in the Plaza, as in all areas of our excavations, by 
covering and reinterring the excavated architecture. At the end of the field project, the 
painted face of the Plaza wall was protected with a thick wall of adobes, here laid in 
header position (Figure 91). This protective wall was built 5 cm from the mural, leaving 
a space that was filled by hand with fine, clean sand. The top of the Northwest Plaza Wall 
was also protected with fine sand. Over the sand, we laid panels of kraft paper that were 
coated in liquid asphalt to create a layer impervious to the infiltration of water from rain 
or fog. We then backfilled the area by placing screened soil as well as whole and frag- 
mented adobes over the protective subsurface membrane. 


Documentation of Mural Painting in the Plaza 


Mural C: Procession and Dance 
Figures 92-109 


Sector 1, Units 1 and 2 

Support: Northwest Plaza Wall 

Wall surface: Southeast 

Associated with Floor 2 (low ramp) and Floor 1 

Painting phase: 1-2 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 0.7-1.7 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown).5 Layer 2: 
0.7 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: Painting 1: GLEY 2 5/10B, GLEY 2 3/10B, 10R 3/2 
(Dusky Red), 10R 3/6-4/6 (Red to Dark Red), 10 YR 6/6 (Brownish Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Solorzano and Gamboa (1:7.5); digital color added 
by Larson and Trever. 1950 painting by Azabache (see Figures 44 and 47) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999; 
Kauffmann Doig 1970; Kosok 1965; Samaniego Roman 1978; Schaedel 1951 


As documented in 2010, the mural depicting Moche warriors, priests, and smaller atten- 
dants extended across 17 m of the interior face of the Northwest Plaza Wall. Our project 
team re-excavated the modern trench that had exposed the painting, but we did not 
break through the adobe terrace to expose more of the painting that was observed to 
continue behind that later construction. The figures to the northeast were better pre- 
served than the others because they had been left exposed for comparatively less time. 
Their preservation was also better because of their greater depth below the surface. As 
we discovered, the floor associated with the mural (Floor 2) was not flat. It rose slowly, 
at an incline of about three degrees, from the northeast to the southwest, forming a grad- 
ual ramp toward Platforms I and II. At its southwest extreme (Figure 92), the surviving 
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Figure 92 Fragment of a red garment ofa figure (no. 1) and the red border, seen at the 
southwest edge of the Mural C excavation. See Figure 108 for figural enumeration. 


Figure 93 The remains of the yellow legs and black feet of a figure (no. 2) in Mural C. 
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Figure 94 Faint traces of the yellow legs, black feet, and red fan-shaped ornament hanging 
from the back ofa figure (no. 3) in Mural C. 


Figure 95 The remains of several figures (nos. 3—6) in Mural C. 
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Figure 96 Eroded painting of an attendant figure (no. s) (left) and a larger figure (no. 6) 
(center), who wears red serrated appendages and a gold-colored tumi backflap. 


Figure 97 Painting of a central figure (no. 9), with red serrated appendages and a tunic 


decorated with the image of a large yellow serpent, surrounded by the remains of three 
attendant figures (nos. 7, 8, and 10). 
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Figure 98 Detail of the tunic of a central figure (no. 9) in Mural C. 


Figure 99 One of the attendant figures (no. 10) (left) and the remains ofa large figure (no. 11), 


who wears an elaborately decorated tunic, perhaps including featherwork. 
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Figure 100 A large figure (no. 12) in Mural C; the figure wears an elaborate tunic, serrated 
textile appendages, and a gold-colored tumi backtlap. 


Figure 101 The figure seen here (no. 13), at center, was the last figure exposed in 1950 and 


included in Azabache’s painted replica of Mural C (see Figures 44 and 47b). 
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painting measured just 0.35 m high. But at its northeast limit, where the floor descended 
deeper below the surface, the painted wall was 1.85 m high and the approximately life- 
size figures were preserved to the level of their chins (see Figures 102-107). 

As in all of Pafiamarca’s murals, the design of the painting was incised into the wall 
after the clay plaster surface was covered with the white paint of the background. It 
was then painted in tones of red, dark yellow, light and dark blue-grays, and white. A 
purple tone mixed from red, blue-gray, and white appeared in some costume details. 
The pigments used in the Plaza mural all appeared consistent with mineral sources (fer- 
rous oxides), as documented in technical analyses of other murals at the site (Bonavia 
1959:48-49). The poor state of preservation made it difficult to observe minute details 
of the figures, or the possible use of fugitive black paint. Areas of retouch were evident 
on several of the figures’ tunics. A second layer of painted plaster was found only to the 
far northeast, over the level of the late floor, where it covered the necks and heads of the 
painted figures (see Figures 105 and 107). 

Mural C presented a polychrome scene of multiple figures painted against a stark 
white background. The largest figures were roughly life-size; they were depicted either 
standing or processing along a red band that framed the scene at bottom. The red picto- 
rial ramp paralleled the real adobe ramp of the Plaza. Many of the figures appeared to 
dance or process toward the southwest, as if they themselves were ascending the Plaza 
ramp in processional pageantry. As documented in 2010, Mural C contained remains of 
twenty-one figures, compared to the twelve (nos. 2-13) that had appeared in Azabache’s 
earlier replica (see Figure 44). The fragment of a painted figure (no. 1) at the southwest 
extreme of the excavation did not appear in earlier visual documentation. Photographs 
of two figures (nos. 14 and 15) that were exposed in the 1960s had been published 
(Bonavia 1985:pls. 9-10), but evidence of six more figures (nos. 16-21) had remained 
unpublished until now (see Figures 104-106). The entirety of the Plaza mural that was 
exposed in the twentieth century has not previously been illustrated or represented in 
photographic panorama (Figures 108 and 109). 

The figures painted in Mural C were all presumed to be male based on their costumes. 
They consisted ofat least two distinct types: elaborately dressed, high-ranking Moche war- 
riors, lords, or priests; and smaller, attendant figures. The most prominent figures (nos. 
6, 9, and 18) were surrounded by smaller figures who appeared to reach up toward their 
costumes of decorated tunics, long red textiles with serrated edges and tassels, and golden 
tumi backflaps. Other large figures (nos. 2, 3, and 11-14) were painted as if moving toward 
the left, with their knees bent and one foot raised, as they ascended the low ramp. All 
were rendered in profile. The garments of the dancing and processing figures displayed a 
wide variety of geometric and zoomorphic designs, no two alike. Lozenge-shaped patterns 
appeared to indicate featherwork and small round forms may have represented gilded cop- 
per plates sewn onto elite tunics. Feet and knees of the figures were painted black. All that 
remained of the figures painted to the southwest were faint traces oflegs and feet (compare 
to Figures 46 and 47). The heads of two of the smaller attendant figures survived and dem- 
onstrated that some of the minor figures wore elite headdresses with golden tumi-shaped 
ornaments (no. 16) and feathers (no. 20). Others were more modestly dressed in simpler 
tunics and head coverings (e.g., no. 10). All of the figures painted in Mural C appeared to 
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Figure 102 One of the painted figures (no. 14.) in Mural C exposed in the 1960s; he holds the 


end of a wide white ribbon or rope. 
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Figure 103 Additional figures (nos. 15 and 16) in Mural C revealed in the 1960s. 


Figure 104 Small attendant figure (no. 16) with a tumi-shaped headdress. 
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Figure 105 
Additional figures 
(nos. 16-20) seen 

at the northeast 

end of the modern 
trench that had 
revealed Mural C, as 
encountered in 2010. 
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be human, without any visible indications of supernatural status, such as claws or zoo- 


morphic attributes, but the destruction of their heads prevented the observation of fangs 
or other facial features that may have signaled divine status. In some representations of 
similar dances painted on Moche ceramics, processions of warriors holding hands are led 
by the mythological character referred to as Ai-Apaec, aka “Wrinkle Face” (see Donnan 
1982:108, figs. 4-5), although it was not possible to tell if that was the case here. 

Two ofthe larger figures (nos. 13 and 14) appeared to participate in a dance involving 
a long, wide white ribbon, which is also known from Moche fineline painted ceramic 
iconography (Donnan 1982). Others appeared to dance hand-in-hand (e.g., nos. 15, 18, 
and 21). In ceramic iconography, large dancing figures are sometimes accompanied by 
smaller figures playing wind and percussive instruments (see Figures 304 and 305). 
Some of the smaller figures in the Plaza mural might possibly have also been musicians. 
To date, archaeologists have not found depictions of the ribbon dance in other Moche 
murals. The repeating images of Moche officials holding hands on the plaza walls of the 
Old Temple (Platform I) at Huaca de la Luna and the plaza walls of Huaca Cao Viejo 
have, however, sometimes been interpreted as dancers (see Figures 1 and 2). 

In our fieldwork, we could see that Mural C survived in very good condition behind 
the construction block of the later adobe terrace that covered the painted wall (see Figure 
106). We did not attempt to reveal more of the painting, but restricted our work to the 
documentation and conservation of the expanse of the painted wall that had already been 
brought to light during the twentieth century. The painting of procession and dance may 
have extended around the entire Plaza. As discussed in Part 1, a portion of what may be 
the same mural program was reportedly located on the opposite side of the Plaza, on the 
Southeast Plaza Wall (see Figures 71 and 72). Future excavations may one day reveal more 
of this extensive mural painting that animated the interior space of Pafiamarca’s vast Plaza. 
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Figure 106 Detail of an attendant figure (no. 20) in Mural C, partially revealed at the limit of 


the modern trench cut through the adobe terrace. 
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Figure 107 
View of Mural C along the interior 
wall of the Plaza. 


Figure 108 

Mural C with figures numbered (nos. 1-21). 
Field drawing by Jorge Solérzano and 
Jorge Gamboa, color added digitally 


by Kirsten Larson and Lisa Trever. 


Figure 109 
Photographic panorama of Mural C 
stitched by Ashley Jerbic. 
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Platform II and Its Fragmentary Paintings 


Since the 1930s, archaeologists and other visitors to Pafamarca have remarked upon 
traces of mural paintings found within the looted interior of Platform II.° The deep 
looters’ cuts into the platform's adobe structure had exposed fragments of painted archi- 
tecture from multiple phases of the monument’s construction. Excavations in Units 4-6 
were designed to locate and document the remains of Murals A, B, D, E, and the partial 
figure photographed by Donald Proulx in 1967 within their architectural contexts and 
relative sequences (Figures 110 and 111). Units 4 and 5 were placed side-by-side to inves- 
tigate the north corner and northwest area of the looted interior of the platform; Unit 6 
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was located on the opposite side of the area, at its south corner and southeast edge. As 
in the Plaza, these excavations began with the controlled removal of loose adobes that 
had been stacked in the area in the 1970s (Figures 112, and 113). Fieldwork continued with 
the excavation of layers of fallen adobes and wind-blown sand (Figure 114), in order to 
record the surviving architecture and stratigraphy of the looted platform; to recover 
artifacts found both in and out of their original contexts; and to document, conserve, 
and illustrate the surviving fragments of painted architecture. 


Description of Architecture and Stratigraphy in the Platform II Excavations 
(Unit 4) 

Unit 4 was opened in the northern area of Platform II, where the modern looters’ cut 
created an artificial profile that reached up to 7 m. The surface sloped steeply toward 
the south. The surface layer of the excavation measured 0.20-0.45 m deep and was made 
up of fine wind-blown sand, soil, and both fragmentary and complete adobes. Wall fall 
and rubble were created by the looting and later architectural collapse of this structur- 
ally compromised area. Excavation of the surface layer produced ceramic sherds (mostly 
oxidized, both nondiagnostic and diagnostic Moche types), as well as shells, fragments of 
bone, vegetal remains, and fragments of clay plaster with polychrome paint. 
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Figure 111 
Comparative profiles 
of Walls 4, 5, and 6 
North. Field drawings 
by Jorge Gamboa and 
Ricardo Toribio. 
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Figure 112 

The surface 

of Units 4 

and 5 within 
Platform I, prior 
to excavation. 


Figure 113 

The surface of 
Unit 6 within 
Platform I, prior 
to excavation. 
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Figure 114 
The excavation of 
Units 4 ands. 


Some of the fragments of painted plaster recovered from this uppermost stratum 


could be identified with the collapsed Mural E (see Figure 123). A rounded fragment of 
painted clay plaster (Figure 115), perhaps from a cornice, was collected from the surface 
layer. It had a fragment of carbonized vegetal rope from the architectural construction 
still embedded within it. A sample of the rope produced a calibrated AMS radiocarbon 
date of 691-858 CE (one sigma) (see Sample 01, Appendices 1-3). From this layer, we 
also recovered several fragments of ceramic mace heads (Figure 116), which likely served 
as decoration along the rooflines of the structures on top of Platform II. Similar mace- 
shaped architectural ornaments are seen throughout Moche ceramic iconography and 
have been recovered at other Moche centers, including Huacas de Moche and El Brujo, 
to the north. 

Below the surface layer in Unit 4, we found accumulations of fragmentary and com- 
plete adobes that had fallen from the destroyed sections of Walls 4, 5, and 6 North, and 
from the adobe construction fill above and below those walls. This layer of wall fall mea- 
sured 0.60 m in the north and 0.75 m in the south. In the north, wall fall and rubble covered 
what remained of Wall 4 as well as the fragment of its associated floor (Floor 1). In the 
western area of the unit (Area 11-13/E), this layer contained dense concentrations of small 
to medium fragments of a previously unknown mural painting. We documented and recov- 
ered a series of these fragments of painted plaster that had collapsed in position from the 
northwest (exterior) face of Wall 6 North (Figures 117 and 118). These fragments had fallen 
backwards from the broken edge of the wall painting that we later designated the Mural of 
the Fish. Upon collecting these mural fragments, we packed them in their relative positions 
in cotton and styrofoam to ensure their preservation and possible future reintegration. 

Below the layer of wall fall, we observed that the Moche builders had covered earlier 
architecture (including Walls 4, s, and 6 North) with a construction block of adobes 
placed in stretcher, header, and rowlock positions and joined with clay mortar between 
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Figure 11s Front and back of a fragment of painted adobe (P10-4P-033) with embedded, 
carbonized rope, from the surface layer of Platform II (Unit 4). 


Figure 116 


Ceramic mace 

head architectural 
ornaments (Pi0-4C-072, 
Pi0-4.C-086) found in 
the surface excavations 
of Platform I. Drawings 
by Jorge Gamboa. 


P10-4C-072-1; P10-4C-086-1 
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Figure 118 The recovery of fallen fragments from the Mural of the Fish. 
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Figure i119 Architectural section of Units 4 and s, from the southwest to the northeast. Field 
drawing by Ricardo Toribio. 


Figure 120 The excavation of Wall 4 in Unit 4. 
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horizontal layers (Adobe Construction Block 1). Removal of the wall fall also permit- 
ted documentation of Wall 4 and its painted southeast face (Figures 119 and 120). A 
low, mortarless wall of adobes was found built over fallen adobes. That low wall had 
been stacked in the 1970s in front of what remained of Mural E. Adjoining that painted 
surface, we recorded a fragment of a floor (Floor 1) previously described by Bonavia 
(1959:24). The floor was prepared with light brown, clay-heavy plaster with a compact 
consistency and homogenous texture. The fragment of the floor was located at a height 
of 141 masl, measured 5 cm thick, and extended up to 1.45 m from Wall 4. Floor 1 bore 
traces of white or cream paint, and we observed cotton threads and small fragments of 
cane adhered to its surface. The exposed subfloor level consisted of 5-10 cm of dark 
brown soil. In the northeast profile of the looters’ cut in Platform II, we observed the 
association of Floor 1 with the edge of a step (0.50 m high). 

The L-shaped fragment of Wall 4 was recorded at the north corner of Unit 4. It mea- 
sured 2.90 m long, 0.75 m thick at its base, and 0.70 m thick at its top, with a maximum 
height of 1.28 m. We observed rectangular adobes of various dimensions used in its con- 
struction (e.g., 35 X 23 X17 cm, 32 X 22 X17. cm, 29 X 17 X14. cm). Some adobes appeared to 
have been reused from other structures and had traces of clay plaster and white paint on 
sides that did not correspond to the wall’s own painted surface. The adobes were joined 
at top and bottom, and sometimes side to side, with dark brown clay mortar. The sur- 
face of the wall and the pilaster had been prepared with a light brown, clay-heavy plaster. 
We were surprised to find that some of the imagery of Mural E survived intact on the 
southeast face of Wall 4 and on the two exposed sides of the broken pilaster (Figures 121 
and 122). Most of the mural as documented in 1958 had been lost, but important traces 
remained. We did not observe fragments of painted plaster directly over the surface of 
Floor 1. Rather, the fallen mural seemed to have collapsed over time into the steep loot- 
ers’ pit within Platform II, as was evidenced by the recovery of identifiable fragments 
from the wall fall (Figure 123). 

Below the level of Floor 1, we documented a second block of construction made 
up of neatly ordered adobes (Adobe Construction Block 2). This construction level 
was documented in the profile of the looters’ pit in Area 9/FGH (Figure 124). It was 
composed of four rows of adobes in stretcher and header positions that were joined top 
and bottom with light brown clay mortar. Below those adobe rows, we observed a false 
floor (4 cm thick) made of light brown, clay-rich soil with compact consistency and 
homogenous texture. Below the false floor, we documented an earlier block of adobe 
construction (Adobe Construction Block 3), which we also observed within the looters’ 
cut in Area 10/FGH. This construction block was built of adobes laid in stretcher and 
header positions and seated in light brown clay mortar. 

Walls 5 and 6 North were first identified at the west corner of Unit 4, although the 
former continued into Unit 5, as described below. Each was, in fact, the face of an adobe 
construction block, not a freestanding wall. The northwest face of the earlier Wall 6 
North had been covered by Wall 5 (Figure 125, see also Figure 111). We documented two 
faces of Wall 5: one facing the northwest, still sealed by later adobe construction; and 
the other facing the southwest (see Figure 110). Its southwest face bore the remains of 
the mural of the anthropomorphic iguana figure, now known as Mural D. 
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Figure 121 
The excavation 
of Mural E 
on Wall 4. 


Figure 122 

The remains 
of Mural E on 
Wall 4, prior to 
conservation. 
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Figure 123 

Fragments of Mural E 
recovered in Unit 4. 

The large fragment in 

the lower right container 
came from the skirt of 
the captor seen in the 
late 1950s documentation 
of the mural. 
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Figure 124 
clinciar Architectural section of 
Wall 4 and Wall 6 North 
| in Unit 4. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa and 


Ricardo Toribio. 
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Figure 12s Architectural section of Wall 5 and Wall 6 North. Field 
drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


Pafhamarca, Platform ll, Unit 4 
Architectural Section 


Figure 126 

The excavation of 
the Mural of the Fish 
on the northwest face 
of Wall 6 North. 
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Wall 6 North was built along the same southwest to northeast axis as the later (and 
higher) Wall 4, but it was located slightly further to the northwest (see Figure 111). 
Although Wall 6 North and Wall 6 South, which is described below in Unit 5, had 
appeared to be contiguous at the surface, our excavations revealed that they were, in 
fact, distinct architectural elements from different construction phases. Wall 6 North 
predated both Wall 5 and Wall 6 South. The recorded area of Wall 6 North measured 
4.20 m long and 0.65 m thick, destroyed on its southeast side. Adobes of various 
sizes were used in its construction (eg., 38 X 26 X15 cm, 28 X14 Xu cm). Most were 
placed in stretcher and header positions, but a few rows were made up of adobes in 
rowlock position. 

The excavation of the northwest face of Wall 6 North was limited to an area of 1.40 
x 0.70 m, with a maximum depth of 0.50 m. We excavated only a portion of the deco- 
rated wall face in order to conserve and document the mural painting that had been 
found partially collapsed in the wall fall. We named the exposed painting the Mural of 
the Fish (Figure 126). The wall had suffered from severe damage where adobes had been 


removed from its top rows. 


Description of Architecture and Stratigraphy in the Platform II Excavations 
(Unit s) 

The excavation of Unit 5 took place concurrently with that of Unit 4. It was designed 
to document the remains of Murals B and D and to explore the northwest side of 
Platform II. Excavations focused on the northwest and central areas of the unit (see 
Figure 10). On the surface, modern piles of adobes had been stacked from surface-level 
wall fall and were also used to partially cover the ancient architecture that had been 
previously exposed. The surface layer of wind-blown sand, sediments, soil, and frag- 
mentary adobes was similar to that described above for Unit 4, measuring 0.20-0.45 m 


Figure 127 
b= The surface 
> of Units 4 
and s, during 
excavation. 
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Figure 128 

Fragment of mural 
painting (Pio-5P-123) 
discovered near the 
surface of Unit s. 


Figure 129 


Fragment ofa ceramic 


spiral (P1o-5C-105), 
possibly in the shape 


ofa shell trumpet, 
found in the surface 
level of Unit s. 
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deep. This area sloped steeply to the southeast, into the depths of the vast looters’ pit 


(Figure 127). Below the surface stratum, a layer of wall fall consisting of adobes, soil, and 
sand had a depth of 0.40-1.50 m. Cultural materials included ceramic sherds (mostly 
oxidized, nondiagnostic and diagnostic Moche types), organic remains (including frag- 
ments of human and animal bone, shell, fragments of cane, etc.), and fragments of clay 
plaster with polychrome painting (e.g., Figure 128). One of the more unusual artifacts 
recovered was a spiral fragment from a ceramic conch shell that might have been part of 
a trumpet (pututu) or trumpet effigy (Figure 129). 

Below the surface and wall fall layers, we documented a late construction block 
of neatly laid adobes (Adobe Construction Block 1, as described above for Unit 4). 
Layers of adobes were joined on top and bottom with mortar, but the spaces between 
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each adobe were either empty or filled with dry soil. Earlier looting and midcentury 


archaeological excavation in the area had removed this adobe construction from the 
southwest face of Wall 5 and from both sides of Wall 6 South. The remains of these 
painted walls were found in 2010 covered instead by soil and adobe rubble (Figures 
130 and 131). Within the corner formed by the southwest face of Wall 5 and the north- 
west face of Wall 6 South (Figure 132), however, we documented three layers of adobe 
construction still in place (Figure 133). These adobes had covered the floor associated 
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Figure 130 

The excavation of 
Wall s, Wall 6 South, 
and Ramp 1 in Unit s. 


Figure 131 

The excavation 
of Mural B, the 
Strombus monster. 
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Figure 132 

The remains of 
Mural D and 
Mural B, the iguana 
figure and the 
Strombus monster. 
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with the base of the walls (Floor 3) that we would later identify as part of Ramp 1 
(see Figure 136). 

As described in Unit 4, the northwest face of Wall 6 North had been covered by later 
adobe construction that measured 0.5 m thick. We identified that new construction as 


Wall s. At first, the clay-plastered surfaces of Wall 5’s northwest and southwest faces 
were painted plain white. Wall 6 South was then built abutting the southwest surface of 
Wall s. What survived of Wall 6 South was a thin, free-standing wall (0.32 m thick) that 
measured 1.25 m long. It was built ofa single row of adobes, placed in header and rowlock 
positions and joined with gray-brown mortar. When Wall 6 South was built, it formed 
an interior corner with Wall 5. That corner would have actually been a large niche, closed 
on three sides by Wall 5, Wall 6 South, and a destroyed wall face that once faced Wall 5 
(see Figure 110). The niche would have opened to the exterior of Platform II to the 
northwest. After Wall 6 South was constructed, the interior surfaces of the niche were 
plastered and painted in a single pass with large figures of an anthropomorphic iguana 
(Mural D, on Wall 5), the Strombus monster (Mural B, on Wall 6 South), and perhaps 
other images since lost (see Figures 130-132, 135, and 136). The excavation of the painted 
niche produced many fragments of painted clay plaster, though most were too badly 
damaged to permit reattachment to the adobe walls. The fragmentary southeast face 
of Wall 6 South was also painted white, but without surviving evidence of decoration 
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(Figure 134, see also Figure 119). The construction of Wall 6 South also served to close 


off passage through Ramp 1 (Floor 3), which had given access to the upper area of 
Platform II in an earlier architectural phase. 

The latest floor encountered in Unit 5 (Floor 2) was located only in Area 14-15/FG, 
where it was associated with the southeast face of Wall 6 South and part of Wall 6 North 
(see Figure 134). Floor 2 was 1.8 cm thick and made of light gray-brown clay. The layer of 
soil and rubble over the floor measured 0.45 m thick and contained abundant fragments 
of white painted plaster. Floor 2 had been laid over a fill of loose soil and adobe frag- 
ments that was 0.15-0.4 m deep. That fill had covered the earlier Floor 3, which formed 
the ramp that ascended from the northwest to the southeast. Floor 3 was 1.5-2.0 cm 
thick and was prepared with light gray-brown clay. It formed an inclined corridor, 1.40 m 
wide, into Platform II. The looters’ cuts within Platform II permitted us to observe the 
subfloor soil fill and the rows of adobe construction below Floor 3 (Figure 137). The 
earlier Floor 4 was only recorded in Area 14-15/I, where it was visible in the looters’ 
profiles. It measured 2.0 cm thick and was made of compact gray-brown clay. Floor 4 
(Ramp 2) ascended from the southeast to the northwest, in the opposite direction of 
the later Floor 3 (Ramp 1). The earlier ramp was associated with the edge of an adobe 
bench. Immediately below Floor 4, we documented another floor (Floor 4a) that was 
similar in thickness and composition. 

After the later ramp (Floor 3) was closed by the construction of Wall 6 South, its 
sloping floor was cut in Area 14-15/E, to create a bench or altar within the painted niche. 
After we removed the remaining three layers of adobes from the niche, we discovered 
a round basketry shield (Feature 1, Unit 5) that had been left on the remaining slop- 
ing floor (Figures 138 and 139, see location in Figure 110) (Trever et al. 2013). The shield 
had been placed face down, over a lens of 1-2 cm of fine soil. There we also recovered 
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Figure 133 

Adobes in place 
over Floor 3 within 
the painted niche 
of Platform II. 
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Figure 134 
Excavation of 


the whitewashed 
southeast face 
of Wall 6 South 
and Floor 2. 
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nondiagnostic, oxidized ceramic sherds from the body ofa utilitarian vessel with medium 
paste. The particular placement of the shield, in front of the paintings of mythological 
figures of the Strombus monster and the iguana (Murals B and D), may have been part 
of a termination offering made as the area was closed by a remodeling of Platform II. 
The basketry shield measured approximately 25 cm in diameter and was 1.2 cm thick. It 
was made of reeds woven into a flat spiral basket with a rope handle attached to the back 
(Figures 140 and 141). The front of the shield was covered with two layers of textiles: a 
light brown cotton textile and a red wool weft-faced textile with thin pink stripes. The 
red fabric appeared to have been cut, not woven to the existing size or shape. These tex- 
tiles were attached to the shield with long stitches along the edge of the round basketry 
base. Small clusters of yellow body feathers (likely from the blue-and-yellow macaw, Ara 
ararauna) had been tied together and then sewn onto the stretched surface of the brown 
cotton textile in a radial pattern. A sample taken from the shield’s rope handle produced 
a calibrated AMS date of 521-587 CE (one sigma) (see Sample 10, Appendices 1-3). This 
artifact’s date is earlier than any other radiocarbon date for the Moche construction at 
Pafamarca. That could signify that the shield was an older object that may have been 
curated before its placement within the rebuilding of Platform II. 
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by Jorge Gamboa and 


Lussiana Medina. 
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Figure 137 Northwest profile of the adobe construction block exposed by looters 
in Unit 5. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


Figure 138 The discovery of a basketry shield (Feature 1, Unit s) laid over Floor 3, 
within the painted niche of Platform II. 


Figure 139 The decorated face of the basketry shield (Pio-5T-013), as first found. 
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fig. 139 
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Figure 140 

The basketry shield 
with textile and 
feather decoration, 
after conservation. 


Figure 141 

The flat spiral basket 
and rope handle of 
the basketry shield. 
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Description of Architecture and Stratigraphy in the Platform II Excavations 
(Unit 6) 

Unit 6 was excavated on the opposite side of the looted interior of Platform II. It was 
designed to document Mural A, which we located on the southwest face of Wall 10, and 
to record architectural sequences within the southern area of the platform. Our excava- 
tions focused on the architecture exposed in the southwest and southeast of the unit 
(see Figure 110). At the south corner, the surface exhibited an extreme incline toward 
the north, into the platform's looted interior (Figures 142 and 143). The surface layer 
was very similar to that of Units 4 and s, consisting of wind-blown sand, collapsed ado- 
bes and adobe fragments, and sediments. Near the base of Wall 10, at a depth of 0.65 m 
below the surface, we recovered various Kodak wrappers from rolls of 35 mm film and 
a fragment of modern cardstock that Félix Caycho had daubed with paints while repro- 
ducing Mural E in 1958 (Figure 144; see also Figure 19). Below that twentieth-century 
level, the earlier wall fall was composed of fragmentary and complete adobes, soil, and 
sand. Wall fall had accumulated at the bottom of the looted area. This layer was thickest 
in the north of Unit 6, to a depth of 0.80 m below the surface. Because our field research 
focused on Walls 9 and 10, we did not reach the bottom of the wall fall layer, which may 
surpass a depth of 2 m. 

Later adobe construction had covered Walls 9 and 10. Its form was seen in the 
southeast and southwest profiles of the looters’ cut into the platform. This adobe con- 
struction block, laid in alternating rows in stretcher and header positions and with gray 
clay mortar and soil between the rows, made up the greater part of the interior profiles 
(Figures 145 and 146). Wall 9 was located at the southwest limit of Unit 6. Its original 
height was only preserved at the edge of the excavation unit in Area 23/O (Figures 
146 and 147). Wall 9 was, in fact, the sloping southeast face of an adobe construc- 
tion block, not a freestanding wall. Its base was associated with Floor 5. Traces of wall 
painting could be seen on its sloping surface (see Figure 177). Our archival research 
determined that this was what remained of the well-dressed figure that Proulx had 
observed in 1967. 

Wall 10 was a freestanding wall (0.80 m thick) that was visible in the platform's 
southeast profile (Figure 148). Mural A, the painting of two mythological figures in 
hand-to-hand combat, was painted on the southwest face of this wall, which had been 
partially exposed when our field project began. A provisional wall of adobes had been 
stacked in front of the painted surface (Figure 149). During the seventy-six years since 
its first modern exposure, Wall 10 had experienced progressive deterioration from 
erosion, insect activity, and vandalism, which led to great losses to its painted surface 
(Figures 150 and 151). In contrast, adobe construction still sealed the opposite, northeast 
face of this wall. There, we removed adobes damaged by wasps to reveal, conserve, and 
document that face of Wall 10, which was also decorated with polychromy (Figure 152). 
The northeast wall face was painted with a large figure, which was surely one of a pair of 
figures, or more, yet to be revealed. The hardness of the clay mortar of the adobe con- 
struction block slowed our removal of the adobes, just as it had hindered Toribio Mejia 
Xesspe’s work in 1934. We designated this newly discovered wall painting Mural A North 
(Figure 153). The narrow northwest face of Wall 10 was also plastered and painted, but 
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Figure 142 The southeast profile of the looters’ cut in Platform II (Unit 6). 


Figure 143 The south corner of the looters’ cut in Platform II (Unit 6). 
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Figure 144 Kodak film wrapper and Félix Caycho’s painted scrap (see Figure 19) discovered 
near Wall 10 (Unit 6). 
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Floor 5 : 
soil and adobe fragments ——- 


Figure 145 


The southeast profile of 
the looters’ cut in Unit 6 
(compare to Figure 142). 
Field drawing by 

Jorge Gamboa and 


Lussiana Medina. 


Figure 146 

The southwest profile of 
the looters’ cut in Unit 6 
(compare to Figure 147). 
Field drawing by 

Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 147 Wall 9, seen at right, in the southwest profile of the looters’ cut in Platform II. 
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fig. 148 


Figure 148 

Wall 10, seen in the 
southeast profile of the 
looters’ cut in Unit 6 
(see Figure 142). 


Figure 149 

The excavation 
of Mural A on the 
southwest face 

of Wall io. 


fig. 149 
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Pafamarca, Platform Il, Unit 6 
Architectural Profile of Wall 10 


we observed only traces of white and red paint on its deteriorated surface. The upper Figure 150 
part of the wall had been destroyed (see Figures 150 and 154). Architectural profile of 
Wall 10 was associated with both Floor s and Floor 6. The later Floor 5 was observed Mural A, on the southwest 


in association with both faces of Wall 10 (see Figure 145) as well as with the surface of face of Wall 10, as exposed 


h ieth- 
Wall 9 (see Figure 146). It measured 1.7 cm thick and was composed of clay soil. Below oe ious eae 
excavations. Field drawing 
Floor s, construction fill made up of soil and adobe fragments measured 0.25 m thick. 


by Jorge Gamboa. 
The earlier Floor 6 could be seen in the southeast profile of the platform, below this 

layer of fill. It was only documented in our excavations to the northeast side of Wall Figure 151 

10. Below Floor 6, there was another construction fill of soil and adobe. We did not The rediscovery of the 
excavate below this level, although it was clear that earlier construction remained to be remains of Mural A. 


documented in this and other areas of Platform II. 


Summary of Platform II Architecture and Painting Sequences 


Our excavations within the heavily looted interior of Platform II revealed complex 
sequences of architecture and mural painting. The earliest painted walls documented 
here appeared to be Walls 9 and 10. Wall 9 was the face of a solid block of adobe 
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Figure 152 

The removal of adobes 
from the northeast face of 
Wall 10 (Mural A North). 


Figure 153 

The face of a figure in 

a previously unknown 
mural (Mural A North) 
on the northeast 

face of Wall 10. 
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construction, whereas Wall 10 was a freestanding wall with murals painted on both 
faces (Mural A and Mural A North). This architecture did not, however, belong to the 
earliest phase of Platform II, which remained to be documented below the level of our 
excavations. The relationships between the painted walls documented in the south of 
Platform II (Walls 9 and 10) and those in the north (Walls 4, 5, 6 North, and 6 South) 
are not yet clear (but see Figure 111 for relative heights). To the north, we observed 
that Wall 6 North and its Mural of the Fish predated the other painted walls that we 
documented in that area. Wall 4 and Mural E were created after Wall 6 North, and at a 
higher level. These two painted walls might have coexisted before they were encom- 
passed by a later renovation of the temple. The latest painted walls documented by our 
fieldwork within Platform II were Wall 5 and Wall 6 South, which bore the images of the 
Strombus monster and the anthropomorphic iguana (Murals B and D, respectively). 
Wall 6 South was built after Wall 5 and served to close off the ramp that gave access into 
the platform as well as to create a large niche open to its exterior. The two mural paint- 
ings on the walls within this niche, however, were made at the same time. An unusual 
shield with featherwork and textile decoration (Feature 1, Unit 5) was deposited on the 
slanted floor within this decorated niche, prior to its closure. These painted walls were, 
in turn, filled in by the adobe construction of a subsequent renovation. Our excava- 
tions did not include the latest architectural phases of Platform II, which remained to 
be investigated. 
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Figure 154 
Profile of the 
northeast face 
of Wall 10. Field 
drawing by Jorge 
Gamboa and 


Lussiana Medina. 
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Conservation Interventions in Platform II 


Conservation in Platform II began with the construction of temporary roofs, coverings, 
and windbreaks to prevent damage to the excavated architecture from strong coastal 
winds, exposure to sunlight, occasional rains, and daily changes in temperature. The 
early modern looting of Platform II had left profound cuts into the interior of the adobe 
structure, especially along its southeast side, which was unstable and required structural 
consolidation (Figure 155). Loose adobes were secured through the application of clay 
mortar to areas of separation. On the exterior southeast side of Platform II, alooters’ hole 
had penetrated the surface of the adobe wall and threatened its structural integrity. No 
painted clay plaster remained on this exterior surface of the platform, which was treated 
through anastilosis (the removal and subsequent replacement of the wall’s adobes). Nine 
rows of adobes were removed from the affected area, the space was cleared of loose mate- 
rial and soil, and then the adobes were returned to their original positions. Fractured 
adobes were, however, replaced with others taken from nearby stacks of loose adobes. 
Conservators and archaeologists worked side-by-side in the excavation and treat- 
ment of the decorated walls within Platform II. Fragments fallen from painted walls 


Figure 155 

The consolidation of 
the southeast profile 
of the looters’ cut 

in Platform II. 
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Figure 156 

The surface 
cleaning of the 
remains of Mural B. 


Figure 157 

The preventive 
conservation of the 
fractured remains 
of Mural E. 
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Figure 158 

The conservation of Wall 4 
(Mural E), showing the pilaster 
as excavated (a), cleared of 
loose soil and adobe fragments 


(b), and stabilized (c). 
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Figure 159 

The removal of 
adobes from the 
surface of Mural A. 


were recorded in situ and recuperated using a half-meter grid. When possible, loose 


fragments were readhered to the supporting wall using clay mortar. In a second pass, 
the conservators removed soil and sediment from the surfaces, fissures, and voids of the 
painted walls using brushes, scalpels, and bulb syringe aspirators (Figure 156). Loosened 
layers of paint were dampened with a solution of distilled water and ethyl alcohol; con- 
servators then used absorbent cotton to apply pressure to ensure adherence. In many 
areas, clay plaster was found separating from the supporting adobe wall. Once the hol- 
low spaces between the clay plaster and the adobes were freed of sand and other debris, 
the conservators used syringes with hypodermic needles and sculpting tools to place 
small quantities of fine mortar in the cracks and losses to readhere the plaster and to 
prevent its further separation (Figure 157). 

The large-scale looting of Platform II and the subsequent instability of its frag- 
mented architecture created many areas of structural problems. The upper area of what 
remained of the L-shaped Wall 4 was treated with anastilosis and structural reinforce- 
ment (Figure 158). The original mortar was crumbling and adobes had come loose. 
Removal of loose soil and fragmentary adobes permitted the conservator to rein- 
tegrate adobes, replace broken adobes, and fill voids in order to prevent further col- 
lapse. Similarly, sixteen loose adobes from the construction of Wall 5 were removed 
and reseated in new clay mortar in order to improve stability. Damage to the top of 
Wall 6 North required that three adobes be removed and reseated in their proper posi- 
tions within the span of the original wall. Since only one row of adobes remained in the 
uppermost course of this wall, the conservator also replaced a missing row of adobes, 
following the original footprint, in order to stabilize the painted surface of the Mural of 
the Fish. Many of the adobes along the broken edge of Wall 9 were also at risk of collapse 
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Figure 160 

The northeast face 
of Wall 10 (right), 
sealed by wasp- 
eaten adobes (left). 


and required similar restructuring. Conservators reinforced the profile of this wall with 
additional adobes and mortar. They also reinforced the damaged corner of Wall 10 with 
clay mortar. This work of preventive conservation was performed with as little visual 
or structural change as possible. As throughout the project, none of the architecture 
was restored or reconstructed. Original structures and surfaces were strengthened using 
local adobes and earthen mortar, without chemical consolidation. 

In some areas, conservators worked with archaeologists to remove adobes and 
clay mortar to reveal sections of the painted walls not previously documented. In the 
lower left corner of Mural D (Wall 5), for example, several adobes still abutted the 
painted wall and were removed to reveal the terminus of the figure’s iguana tail, which 
had not been previously exposed. Similarly, conservators expanded the opening into 
the adobe construction that revealed Mural A (Wall 10) to document and conserve 
more of the surviving figure at right. Adobes were extracted from an area 0.40 m high 
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and 0.20 m wide (Figure 159), although some of the hardened mortar of the later 


construction remained firmly adhered to the painted wall. As described above, the 
northeast face of Wall 10 was also newly revealed (Figure 160). This work permitted 
the documentation and conservation of Mural A North, which had been affected by 
colonies of wasps that had burrowed through the earthen material to create nests. The 
wasp tunnels were cleaned of sand and wind-blown debris and were then filled with 
clay mortar. 

At the end of the field season, the Platform II excavations were completely cov- 
ered and backfilled to ensure the protection of the ancient architecture against even- 
tual rains, erosion, seismic activity, and curious visitors. This work was designed by 
Morales and carried out by the team at Pafamarca, following methods established 
at the Proyecto Arqueologico Huaca de la Luna. As in the Plaza excavations, each 
archaeological surface with clay plaster or painting was protected with a wall built 
of adobes reused from the piles stacked nearby on the surface. Adobes were placed 
two wide in stretcher position, or in a single row in header position. For the tallest 
areas—for example, for Wall 10 in Unit 6 (Figure 161) the team also used clay mortar 
in the construction of a new protective enclosure to ensure its stability and longevity. 
In areas where ancient floors were preserved, the modern protective walls were built 
over a layer of fine sand. Between the new protective walls and the archaeological 
walls, a 5 cm wide space was left and then filled by hand with fine sand. The tops of the 
ancient walls were also covered with sand and layers of asphalt-covered kraft paper 
(see Figure 91). These panels were laid overlapping, like shingles, to create imperme- 
able, sloping membranes that would allow rainwater to run off. Over this layer, we 
placed more screened soil and adobes that were recovered from surface-level wall fall 
and rubble. 
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Figure 161 

The construction 
of an adobe 
enclosure to 
protect the painted 
Wall 10 at the close 
of the field project. 
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Documentation of Mural Paintings within Platform II 


Mural E: The Moche Sacrifice Ceremony and Panoply 
Figures 162-167 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Wall 4 

Wall surface: Southeast (and Pilaster) 

Associated with Floor 1 

Painting layer: 1 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 1.0-2.5 cm thick, 2.sY 6/2-7/2 (Light Brownish Gray to 
Light Gray) 

Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, see Bonavia 1959:pl. 5 for color 
documentation 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5); digital color added by Larson and 
Trever. 1958-1959 painted replica and line drawing by Caycho (see Figures 51, 52, 
and 61) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1959, 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999; 
Donnan 1975, 1976, 1978, 2010; Hocquenghem and Lyon 1980; Kauffmann Doig 
1980, 1983, 2002 


. 


Figure 162 Wall 4 and Mural E, after conservation. 
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Figure 163 The remains of Mural E in 2010. Field drawings by Jorge Gamboa, rendered with color added digitally by 
Kirsten Larson and Lisa Trever. Compare to Félix Caycho’s earlier rendering (see Figure 52). 


Figure 164 Detail of the winged attendant in Mural E (compare to Figure 63). 
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Figure 165 Detail of the remains of a naked prisoner in Mural E. 
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When Duccio Bonavia and Félix Caycho first studied it in 1958, the fragmentary L-shaped 
wall and pilaster painted with what is now known as Mural E had included seven figures 
(see Figures 51 and 52): a crowned Moche priestess or goddess (her fangs and zoomor- 
phic braids may have indicated supernatural status), a zoomorphic attendant with fox or 
canine face and tail, another attendant with bat wings, a human guard, and three naked 
prisoners, as well as a feline- or fox-headed serpent and a bowl containing three gob- 
lets. Decorative borders framed the mural at top and bottom. The face of the pilaster 
was painted with an image of a weapons bundle, including a mace, shield, and a thin, 
looped textile that might have been a slingshot. In the late twentieth century, this wall 
painting came to be regarded as an exemplar of Moche art and as a canonical example of 
the Moche Presentation Theme or Sacrifice Ceremony, which may have represented a 
climactic moment of human sacrifice in Moche religious practice (Donnan 1975, 2010). 
The weapons bundle is one of the most salient icons of Moche martial culture, which 
was closely bound to sacrificial religious practices. In combining a religious ceremony 
with the martial icon, the Pafiamarca painters reinforced that joint ideological message 
that pervaded Moche visual culture. The fragment of painted wall and pilaster found in 
1958 was just a portion of the original painted structure. Swiftly after its exposure, the 
fractured surfaces of the fragment of painted wall began to crumble, as described in Part 1. 

Our field project confirmed severe damage and loss to Mural E. Although the mural 
has not been completely destroyed, as Bonavia had previously concluded, no more than 
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Figure 166 


The interior corner 
of Mural E. 


Figure 167 

Detail of the base 
of the club on the 
pilaster of Mural E. 
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20 percent of the painting known in 1958 survived in 2010. The eroded painting that 
remained included the winged attendant with a goblet (Figure 164), part of one of the 
naked prisoners (Figures 165), and the very badly abraded form of the large serpent 
(Figure 166). At the bottom of the wall, we could discern faint traces of the red and yel- 
low band and the lower border of red-and-white waves. On the face of the pilaster, the 
base of the red and blue mace survived intact (Figure 167). The fragmentary remains of 
the surviving figures and motifs were very badly damaged. 

Wall 4 had been prepared with a single layer of clay plaster, which was incised with 
figures and designs, and then painted in polychrome without subsequent repainting 
or retouching. Some reused adobes, which bore remnants of earlier plaster and white 
paint, gave the impression of two layers of plaster in certain areas of the wall. The col- 
ors of the mural were very eroded, but they had been well documented by Bonavia and 
Caycho (Bonavia 1959). Bonavia’s chemical analysis determined that the mural’s pig- 
ments included calcium carbonate mixed with various ferrous oxides: hematite for reds, 
limonite for yellows, and magnetite for blue-grays and blue-blacks. The plaster surface 
of the two faces of the mural painted with the sacrificial ceremony was thinner than the 
better-preserved plaster on the face of the pilaster. As Bonavia had observed, these two 
parts of Mural E had been painted with distinct color palettes, probably by different art- 
ists. The differences in both color and plaster suggested that the two parts of the mural 
belonged to separate painting campaigns. 

Despite the severe damage that Mural E and Wall 4 had suffered since their ini- 
tial discovery, our field study observed that the two wall surfaces that remained sealed 
behind later adobe construction (the northwest and northeast faces) also appeared to 
be painted with polychrome. Future excavations in this area might reveal these surfaces 
to document what could be a continuation of the mural’s imagery. Our documentary 
fieldwork also served to contextualize Mural E and Wall 4 within a middle construction 
phase of Platform II: created after Wall 6 North and the Mural of the Fish, but before 
Wall 5 and Wall 6 South and their paintings of Murals D and B. 


Mural of the Fish 
Figures 168-169 


Sector 3, Unit 4 

Support: Wall 6 North 

Wall surface: Northwest 

Associated with unknown floor 

Painting layer: 1 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 0.5-1.0 cm thick, 2.5Y 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 6/10B, GLEY 2 3/sB, 2.5YR 5/8 (Red), 10YR 5/8 
(Yellowish Brown) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5); digital color added by Larson and 
Trever 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 
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Figure 168 Mural of the Fish, as uncovered in 2010. 


The partially excavated mural found on Wall 6 North was a lively scene of marine life 


with no known precedent or parallel in the Pafiamarca corpus, or elsewhere in ancient 
Peru. Both its style and iconography stand out as unusual. Mural paintings and sculpted 
friezes of marine life at other Moche centers tend to be highly stylized and geomet- 
ric (see, for example, Figure 4). The fragmentary image documented here may have 
belonged to a larger scene of mythological fishing or maritime combat frequently seen 
in Moche fineline ceramic painting (e.g., Donnan and McClelland 1999:98, fig. 4.45, 170, 
fig. 5.53). Maritime scenes painted on ceramic vessels often involve a mythological fig- 
ure now known as Ai-Apaec or the Marine Twin (Mellizo Marino) (see Makowski 2003), 
although so far that figure has not been documented here. 

The Mural of the Fish was discovered and documented through an emergency con- 
servation intervention initiated when several concentrations of mural fragments were 
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Figure 169 

Mural of the Fish. 
Field drawing by 
Jorge Gamboa, color 
added digitally by 
Kirsten Larson and 
Lisa Trever. 
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found fallen in position in our excavations. We did not expose the entire painted wall, 
which remained sealed by the later adobe construction of Wall 5. The mural painting 
continued to the northeast, toward Mural E, and down deeper into the adobe construc- 
tion that covered it. Future excavation might allow for the documentation of more of the 
Mural of the Fish, if the structural stability of Wall 5 and Mural D can also be ensured. 
The expanded excavation of this mural would clarify its iconographic content and its 
relationship to other Moche pictorial narratives. 

Like Pafiamarca’s other murals, the Mural of the Fish consisted of figures (in this 
case, fish) painted in tones of dark yellow, red, and blue-gray against a plain white back- 
ground. The dark yellow form at right might have been part of a vertical frame of the 
mural. The far right side of the mural was very hastily painted with long, wide drips of 
paint on the white background. This surface of Wall 6 North, which might have once 
constituted the exterior facade of Platform II, was plastered, incised, and painted just 
once. The documented area of the mural included images of the mouth or fins of a dark 
yellow sea creature at left; a gray-blue ray with a large white eye at center; a long red and 
blue-gray fish along the upper edge of the broken wall; and a small red fish with four 
blue-gray fins. In the body of the ray, we observed the unusual application of blue-gray 
paint over hematite red to simulate the sleek, purplish flesh of the creature. The frag- 
ments of the Mural of the Fish that had fallen out of position on the surface belonged to 
the paintings of these and other fish (see Figure 118). This painting predated Mural E, 
as well as Murals B and D. 


Mural B: The Strombus Monster 
Figures 170-172 


Sector 3, Unit 5 

Support: Wall 6 South 

Wall surface: Northwest 

Associated with Floor 3 (Ramp 1) 

Painting layer: 1 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 0.5—1.0 cm thick, 2.5Y 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 3/5B, GLEY 2 6/sB, 10R 4/6 (Red), 75YR6/8 
(Reddish Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa, with watercolor added in the field by 
Neciosup (1:5). 1950 painting by Azabache (see Figure 43) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999; Kosok 
1965; Schaedel 1951 
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Figure 170 The remains of the Strombus monster of Mural B in 2010 (compare to Figure 42). 
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t a TGamboa PNECIOSUP 


Figure 171 Mural B. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa, with watercolor added in the field by 
Pedro Neciosup. 
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Figure 172 

Detail of the rope 
attached to the rear 
of the Strombus 
monster in Mural B. 


Mural D: The Iguana Figure 


Figures 173-176 


Sector 3, Unit 5 

Support: Wall 5 

Wall surface: Southwest 

Associated with Floor 3 (Ramp 1) 

Painting layer: 2 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 1.2-1.5 cm thick, 2.5Y 7/3 (Pale Yellow). Layer 2: 0.3-0.5 cm 
thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 1 8/5G, GLEY 2 3/sB, GLEY 2 6/5B, 10R 3/2 
(Dusky Red), 10R 4/6 (Red), 7.5YR 6/8 (Reddish Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa, with watercolor added in the field by 
Neciosup (1:5). 1950 painting by Azabache (see Figure 41) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999; Kosok 
1965; Schaedel 1951 
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Murals B and D were part ofa single mural painting program within an architectural niche 
on the northwest side of Platform II. The large figures of the Moche Strombus galeatus 
monster and the anthropomorphized iguana may have been part of a larger sequence of 
mythological painting, partially destroyed or still sealed by later construction. The paint- 
ing of the Strombus monster presented a chimerical creature that combined a conch shell 
body with the head, limbs, claws, and peanut-shaped pelage of a feline. On the top of the 
head, four antennae-like yellow forms were painted that may have been derived from the 
appearance of the eyestalks and tentacles of the snail. A serpent-like rope with a feline 
or fox head appeared at the fragmentary rear of the creature (see Figure 172). This might 


Figure 173 

The remains of the 
iguana figure in 
Mural D (compare 
to Figure 40). 
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TGamboa PNECIOSUP 
Figure 174 Mural D. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa, with watercolor added in the field by 


Pedro Neciosup. 
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Figure 175 

Detail of the spiked tail 
of the iguana figure in 
Mural D, completely 
revealed in 2010. 
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have represented either male genitalia or a rope attached to the rear of the conch shell 
(see Figure 43). The Strombus monster is one in a series of mythological creatures who 
battle the deity or hero referred to as Ai-Apaec or “Wrinkle Face” (see also Figure 273) 
(e.g., Donnan and McClelland 1999:77, fig. 4.3, 117, fig. 4.77; Rucabado 2016). 

The figures of Mural D and Mural B faced each other within the niche, at the inte- 
rior corner of Wall 5 and Wall 6 South. Both figures were framed, top and bottom, with 
painted red bands. The iguana figure of Mural D had already been badly damaged when 
it was first documented in 1950. Its torso and head were completely destroyed in 2010. 
The black painting of its knees and feet was typical of the appearance of male figures in 
Moche painting, as were the purple loincloth and what remained of the blue-gray and 
red tunic. The spiked tail identified the figure as the mythological iguana that appears 
within several narrative themes in Moche ceramic iconography (Figure 175) (Donnan 
and McClelland 1979, 1999:51, fig. 3.22, 65, fig. 3.43, 124, fig. 4.91, 172, fig. 5.56). In the mural, 
he was depicted wearing a headdress of alternating red and yellow feathers, arranged into 
a fan, and other long feathers with what appeared to be faint traces of green paint. In his 
1950 replica, Azabache recorded the bird head of the figure’s headdress (see Figure 41), 
which Schaedel had initially mistaken for the figure’s own head (Schaedel 1951:153; see 
also Bonavia and Makowski 1999:50-s1). Elsewhere in Moche art, the mythological 
iguana wears a feather headdress with a vulture head. In the Pafiamarca mural, the fig- 
ure’s costume included long red textiles with tassels that were similar to those painted 
in the costumes of the dancing figures in the Plaza’s Mural C. The iguana figure was 
depicted carrying a purple sack slung on his hip and a dark yellow conch shell trumpet in 
his hand (Figure 176). The latter could be interpreted as either a shell trumpet (pututu) 
or a ceramic trumpet in the shape ofa shell, like the fragment recovered from our surface 
excavation in this area (see Figure 129). In ceramic iconography, the mythological iguana 


is often seen as a companion to Ai-Apaec. Rarely does he appear alone with the Strombus 
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Figure 176 
Detail of what 
remained of the 
shell trumpet 
carried by the 
iguana figure 

in Mural D. 


monster, as he does here. Although depictions of the iguana figure battling the monsters 


do occur, they are not common (Donnan and McClelland 1999:351, fig. 3.22, 77, fig. 4.3, 141, 
fig. 5.4). This same figure does appear, however, also with a conch shell in hand, in the 
“conch transfer” scene within the Moche Burial Theme (Donnan and McClelland 1979). 

Although Murals B and D were painted at the same time, Wall 5 (Mural D) was con- 
structed before Wall 6 South (Mural B). At first, Wall 5 was plastered and painted plain 
white. But after Wall 6 South was built, both walls were plastered anew and painted with 
the images of these two mythological figures. Wall 5, thus, bore two layers of painted 
clay plaster, whereas Wall 6 South was only plastered once. The contemporaneity of 
the two paintings was confirmed by the placement of the yellow shell trumpet carried 
by the iguana figure. Its far right edge was painted on the lip of the plaster from Wall 6 
South that had carried over onto the adjacent Wall 5 (see Figure 176). Bits of carbon, 
ceramic, and shell were encrusted in the walls and errant incisions were common. Both 
murals exhibited a similar palette of dark red, dark yellow, dark blue-gray, light blue-gray, 
and—in the case of Mural D—purple and a faint trace of light green in the feathered 
headdress. In many places, drips of yellow and red paint could be seen on the white 
backgrounds of the painted walls. 

Although Bonavia (1985:53) had written that Mural B had been completely destroyed 
by 1985, our work confirmed that a substantial portion of the Strombus monster did sur- 
vive. Since the 1950s, the mural had suffered losses to the head and back of the painted 
creature as its surface was broken and badly abraded. The upper red band of the paint- 
ing was lost, as was the sgraffito of a smaller Strombus monster that had been scratched 
into the white ground of the painting, above the back of the painted shell (see Figure 
42) (see also Bonavia 1985:pl. 7). In none of his visits to Pafiamarca did Bonavia report 
seeing the remains of Mural D, which he also assumed had perished entirely. Although 
the iguana figure had suffered even more loss since Schaedel first discovered it in 1950, 
its destruction has not been total. 
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Figure 177 
Traces of 


painting on the 


southeast face of 


Wall 9 (compare 
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to Figure 66). 


Fragmentary Figure on Wall 9 


Figures 177-178 


Sector 3, Unit 6 

Support: Wall 9 

Wall surface: Southeast 

Associated with Floor 5 

Painting layers: 1-2 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 1.5-2.0 cm thick, 2.5Y 7/4 (Pale Yellow). Layer 2: 0.1cm 
thick, 2.sY 7/4 (Pale Yellow) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, 10R 4/6 (Red), 10YR 5/8 (Yellowish 
Brown) 

ILLUSTRATION: Watercolor by Neciosup (1:5) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Proulx 1968, 1973, 1985 
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Figure 178 
Traces of mural 
painting on 


oS ut Wall 9. Field 
’ \ 
ant —=— illustration by 
: Pedro Neciosup. 
> “\- a 


PNECIOSUP 
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The partial figure that Donald Proulx photographed on Wall 9 in 1967 has been lost (see 
Figures 66 and 67). We documented the traces of painted plaster that remained intact 
on the adobes of the exposed southeast face of the painted wall, which continued sealed 
behind the later adobe construction fill. The figure seen in 1967 was painted wearing a 
decorated tunic and loincloth; two diagonal elements extended to the upper left and 
lower left of the figure. Unlike the other murals documented within the Platform II 
excavations, this wall had two layers of clay plaster and each had been painted with 
polychrome designs. The second layer of plaster was very thin, just sufficient to cover 
the previous painting and to prepare a new surface. Traces of dark red, dark yellow, 
and blue-gray were preserved on the fragmentary white surfaces of both painted layers, 
although it was impossible for us to discern the design of either from what survived. On 
the second layer of plaster, we documented a red face in profile (at far left) and a black 
foot (at bottom), as seen in Neciosup’s illustration. Wall 9 and its mural painting may 
have been part of the same structure as Wall 10 and the same painting program as Mural 
Aand Mural A North (all associated with Floor s). 


Mural A: Mythological Combat 
Figures 179-181 


Sector 3, Unit 6 

Support: Wall 10 

Wall surface: Southwest 

Associated with Floor 5 

Painting layer: 2 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 0.7-1.7 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, 10R 4/3 (Weak Red), 10R 4/6 (Red), 
10YR 5/8 (Yellowish Brown) 

ILLUSTRATION: Watercolor by Neciosup (1:5). 1934 drawing by Mejia (see Figure 
37); 1950 painting by Azabache (see Figure 39) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999; Kosok 
1965; Schaedel 1951; Tello 2005 


We located the remains of Mural A, the first mural painting documented at Pafiamarca 
in the modern era, on the southwest face of Wall 10, within the profile of the looters’ 
pit dug into Platform II. The mural depicted two supernatural figures who appeared to 
be twins, engaged in hand-to-hand combat. Each figure appeared to be a variation on 
the image of the divine Moche protagonist known as Ai-Apaec, although his doubled 
appearance in the mural lends support to alternative interpretations of this divinity, 
not as a singular entity, but as a set of twins (Mellizos Divinos) (see Makowski 2003). 
Each figure wore a stepped tunic, a red loincloth, a belt, and a gold-colored serpent- 
head earring; their feet and knees were painted black. They grabbed each other by the 
hair, which was pulled forward and animated into a zoomorphic form. Their snake-like 
belts also terminated in feline or fox heads. The surviving figure’s teeth appeared sharp- 
ened and his mouth sunken relative to the protruding chin and nose, suggesting physical 
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Figure 179 

The remains of 
Mural A in 2010 
(compare to 
Figure 38). 
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Figure 180 
Mural A. Field ) 
illustration by | 
Pedro Neciosup. 


~~ 


exertion, agony, or perhaps advanced age. The pair of figures was framed at top and bot- 
tom with the red bands that are ubiquitous in Pafiamarca’s mural paintings. 

Although Bonavia (1985:49) wrote that Mural A’s subject matter was prevalent 
in ancient Andean imagery, the image of identical or nearly identical supernaturals 
in combat is not one that has many close comparatives in Moche ceramic or mural 
iconography. Compositionally, Mural A resembled earlier images of ritual combat 
that appear, for example, in painted relief in an early phase of the north facade of 
the Old Temple (Platform I) of Huaca de la Luna. Those mythological combatants 
stand face-to-face as they pull each other by the hair and wield tumi knives, but they 
are not identical figures (see Morales Gamarra 2003:463, pl. 14.5d). The style and 
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Figure 181 
Detail of the 
surviving figure 
in Mural A. 


dress of the surviving figure in Mural A appeared relatively closer to imagery painted 


on Moche III ceramics than to the later Moche IV and V imagery (see “Relative 
and Absolute Chronologies,” below) (Donnan and McClelland 1999:passim). This 
mural belonged to one of the earlier phases of construction and decoration within 
Platform II, which may offer an explanation for the relatively early style and imagery 
of the twin divinities in combat. 
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The surviving colors observed in Mural A were dark red, dark purplish red, dark yel- 
low, and blue-black—all painted over a white background that had discolored to beige 
in some exposed areas. The face of the wall had been plastered once, but painted twice. 
The first layer of paint was plain white. It covered the southwest surface of Wall 10 to the 
level of the earlier Floor 6. After Floor 5 was laid, the wall was prepared with a new layer 
of white paint, on which the images of the battling mythological figures were painted. 
This second layer of painting corresponded to the painted surface of Wall 9 to the south- 
west, which was also associated with Floor 5. 

After its initial discovery by Mejia in 1934, and subsequent rediscovery by Schaedel 
in 1950, Mural A was left either entirely or partially exposed for most of the decades 
that followed. As a result, it suffered major losses to its painted surface. By 2010, all 
that remained of the twin at left were small fragments of painted plaster that adhered 
to the adobe wall. The figure at right, which was better protected by nature of its posi- 
tion deeper within the modern opening into the adobe construction, had fared better. 
Fugitive black paint, however, had disappeared from the circles along the belt and the 
pupil of the eye. In 2010, we removed additional adobes to document more of the figure 
at right. That work revealed the shape of the earring, the form of the long black hair 
(which was transformed into an appendage marked with yellow disks and terminating 
ina monstrous head), and the presence ofa raised arm wielding the gold crescent (tumi) 
knife. The painted wall continued deep into the adobe construction block that covered 
Wall 10, awaiting further investigation. 


Mural A North: Mythological Combat 
Figures 182-185 


Sector 3, Unit 6 

Support: Wall 10 

Wall surface: Northeast 

Associated with Floor 5 

Painting layer: 2 

Clay plaster: Layer 1: 1.0-1.5 cm thick, 2.5Y 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown). Layer 2: 
<1 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown) 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, GLEY 2 5/10B, 10R 6/8 (Light Red), 
10YR 5/8 (Yellowish Brown) 

ILLUSTRATION: Watercolor by Neciosup (1:5) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


We discovered that Wall 10 had been painted on its northeast side with the same iconog- 
raphy seen in Mural A, on the southwest side. Our excavation revealed a single profile 
figure, identical in many ways to the twinned supernatural combatants painted on the 
other side of the wall. A second figure of the battling pair presumably existed behind the 
intact adobe construction. The revealed figure had a red face, yellow limbs, and black 
hair. His nose and chin were prominent in profile and his teeth were sharply defined. In 
front of his chin, a bifurcated black line may have been the split tongue of his animated 
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ir Figure 182 
- “| Mural A North, as 


discovered in 2010. 
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Figure 183 

Mural A North. 
Field illustration by 
Pedro Neciosup. 
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Figure 184 
Detail of the figure 
in Mural A North. 
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Figure 185 
Detail of 
Mural A North. 
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hair (compare to Mejia’s drawing of Mural A, Figure 37). He wore a yellow serrated 


collar and a tunic decorated with a black-and-white stepped pattern, a red band with 
black-and-white circles, and red and blue-gray step frets. At his loincloth, a red form that 
may have been a belt extended forward, still covered by adobes. His knees and feet were 
painted black. A red serpent-like creature descended along his back toward the ground 
(Figure 185). In his left hand, the figure was painted holding aloft a yellow knife, poised 
to strike an opponent. The handle of the knife was tied with an animated rope that also 
took the shape of a serpent, marked with black-and-white circles. Each of these two 
serpents had the large ears and whiskers of a feline or fox. At top and bottom, the figure 
was framed by red bands. A chevron pattern of lines had been incised into the painted 
wall, between the figure’s left leg and his red serpent appendage. 

This face of Wall 10 had been plastered and painted twice. The first clay plaster- 
ing covered the wall to the level of Floor 6 and was painted plain white. The second 
plastering did not cover the entire surface of the wall. That layer was only found in 
concave areas of the original wall, as if it had been applied to even out the undulating 
surface and to prepare it for the polychrome mural. The replastering and repainting 
of the wall began at the level of Floor 5 (see Figure 145), making it structurally con- 
temporaneous with Mural A and the figure that had existed on the face of Wall 9. Like 
Mural A, Mural A North also continued along Wall 10, still sealed by the later adobe 
construction. 

Although the iconography of Mural A and Mural A North was almost identical, 
there were important differences in style, form, and color that indicated that each 
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was created by a different painter or team of painters. The proportions of the figure 
in Mural A North were more elongated than the squatter figure on the opposite side 
of the wall. The use of the painted outline appeared to have been more controlled in 
Mural A North as well. Perhaps most strikingly, the light orange-red and the lighter 
blue-gray colors were distinct from the paints used in Mural A. The palette used here 
was only observed in one other place in our excavations at Pafiamarca: in the third 
phase of mural painting (Painting 3) within the Temple of the Painted Pillars (Unit 7), 
which is described in the section that follows. 


The Temple of the Painted Pillars 


The Unit 7 excavation at Pafiamarca focused on an elevated area adjacent to Platform II 
(Figures 186-188, see also Figure 10).” It was designed to investigate the area where 
Duccio Bonavia had noted the location of a painting of a yellow feline now known as 
Mural F (see Bonavia 1985:48, fig. 28). From that initial quest to locate the small eroded 
painting, our work proceeded to discover the remains of one of the most densely painted 
structures yet known in the Moche world, or anywhere in the ancient Americas, which 
we called the Temple of the Painted Pillars. 


Description of Architecture and Stratigraphy in the Temple of the Painted Pillars 
Excavation (Unit 7) 

Unit 7 was located to the southwest of Platform II, on a low platform where square pil- 
lars had been partially exposed at the modern surface level. The excavation revealed 
part of a structure with adobe walls, pillars, and ramps that extended beyond the limits 
of the unit. Our work produced a partial view of the larger structure, which has not 
been completely uncovered. We excavated this unit to the level of the uppermost intact 
floor in each area (Floors 1-5). In many places, both ancient remodeling and modern 
looting had damaged the ancient floors. We took advantage of broken areas to proceed 
into the deeper levels of the pillared structure, in order to document its wall paintings 
and architectural sequence. The deeper excavations were located along the southwest 
face of Pillar 1, the northeast face of Pillar 2, and the northeast face of Pillar 3. Through 
the course of this work, we documented the remains of a densely painted space that 
appeared to have been progressively converted—through at least five stages of con- 
struction and renovation—from an open pillared space into a platform. Nearly every 
wall and pillar surface within the structure had been painted and repainted up to eight 
times with canonical scenes of Moche iconography that included images of mythol- 
ogy and ceremony. Many material offerings had been deposited within and around the 
structure, which we suggest may have served as a temple, during the Moche period of 
ca. 600-800 CE. Similar offerings continued in later periods, from the ninth through 
the twelfth centuries (see Appendices 1-3). 

As elsewhere at the site, the surface layer of Unit 7 consisted of wind-blown sand, 
soil, and fallen adobes and had a thickness of up to 0.53 m. Excavation of this layer 
produced cultural materials including fragments of painted clay plaster (1-20 cm in 
diameter, some with multiple layers of clay plaster and paint); fragments of Moche and 
local Middle Horizon ceramics; fragments of hammered copper and gilded copper; 
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Figure 186 Plan of the architecture of Unit 7 at the level of the late Floor 1. 
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Figure 187 The surface of Unit 7 prior to excavation, seen from the northeast. 


Figure 188 The surface of Unit 7 prior to excavation, seen from the southeast. 
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and cane and twisted vegetal rope that had been used in architectural construction. 
Among the more unusual artifacts recovered from this layer of wall fall was a fragment 
of a ceramic mask (Figure 189), which we recovered between Pillars 1 and 2 (Area 
7/F). Ecofacts included animal bones, shells, and other vegetal remains. As part of 
the surface level excavation, we removed provisional adobe walls that had been built 
in the 1970s to protect the exposed surfaces of Pillar 3, where we located the remains 
of Mural F, and Pillar s, in order to study, document, and conserve the upper parts of 
these pillars. 

The late Floor 1 survived only in the highest parts of the pillared structure. Else- 
where, it had been destroyed by looting and erosion. The floor was covered with the 
same white paint found on the whitewashed surfaces of the walls and pillars in the 
temple’s last renovation. The floor was fissured and broken in many places due to the 
irregular placement of adobes in the construction fill immediately beneath (Figure 
190). In the area surrounding and between Pillars 1 and 2, the white floor was covered 
by lenses of sedimentation, which may have been formed by rain or the pouring of 
libations. We observed a thin layer of gray sand (1 cm thick) over the floor. Over that 
sand, there was an accumulation of dark sediments (2-3 cm thick) that contained 
botanical materials (cane and ash) and very small fragments of Spondylus princeps 
shell, gourd, ceramic, bone, and a fragment of copper. This layer appeared to have 
been formed from repeated activities that led to accumulations of material culture 
and organic remains. 

The architecture visible above Floor 1 included Pillars 1 and 2, which were roughly 
square in plan, measuring 0.80 x 0.86 m and 0.84 X 0.95 m, respectively (Figures 191- 
194). Both pillars had been cut down by erosion: Pillar 1 to a height of 0.32 m, and Pillar 2 
to a height of 0.53 m, above the level of Floor 1. Damage to Pillar 3 left it flush with the 
level of Floor 1. This late floor was associated with the northeast and southwest sides of 
Pillar 1, the northwest and northeast sides of Pillar 2, and a fragment along the south- 
west side of Pillar 3. Each pillar continued below the level of Floor 1. Low adobe walls 
or benches built over Floor 1 abutted both Pillar 1 and Pillar 2 on two sides. They joined 
the pillars to each other, enclosing the space between them. To the southwest of Pillar 1, 
very little survived of either that low wall, or of Floor 1, which permitted the deeper 
excavation of this pillar face, as described below. Floor 1 was also found along the narrow 
corridor (0.96 m wide) formed between the painted Northwest Wall and the northwest 
face of Pillar 2 (Figures 195 and 196). In Area /FGH, we documented the footprint ofan 
adobe wall that had created another corridor (1.02 m wide). The pillars and walls above 
Floor 1 had suffered from salinization that softened clay plaster and caused damage to 
their painted surfaces. 

Directly over Floor 1, we recorded three features from a late, post-Moche phase of 
cultural activity. Feature 1 of Unit 7 consisted of a group of plain and Casma Molded style 
ceramic bowls, many fragmentary vessels, and botanical remains (Figures 197-200). 
The bowls were deposited face-down along with other materials, including maize and 
an Andean cross fashioned from cane leaves (Figure 201). The majority of the ceram- 
ics were oxidized, with molded designs or plain surfaces. These artifacts were found 
over, and within, the dark brown sediments observed above Floor 1, which may have 
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Figure 189 

Fragment of a ceramic 
mask (Pi0-7C-226) 
recovered from the surface 
excavation of Unit 7. Note 
the upper edge of an eye 
opening (bottom) and a 
round perforation to attach 
a cord (left). Drawing by 


Jorge Gamboa. 
x 
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Figure 190 
The broken 
Floor 1, at the 
northeast face 
of Pillar 2. 


Figure 191 
Top view of Pillar 1. 
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Figure 192 

Plan of Pillar 1, at the 
level of Floor 1. Field 
drawing by Lisa Trever 
and Jorge Gamboa. 
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0 50cm Figure 193 Section of Pillar 1, at the level of 


Floor 1. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 194 

The northwest side of Pillar 2 
and its adjoining low wall or 
bench, at the level of Floor 1. 


Figure 195 
The corridor between the 
Northwest Wall and Pillar 2. 


Figure 196 
Detail of the mural 
on the Northwest Wall. 


Figure 197 

The excavation of ceramic 
vessels and organic remains of 
Feature 1 in Unit 7, at the 
northeast face of Pillar 2. 


fig. 195 
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Figure 198 

A Casma Molded 
bowl (P10-7C-295) 
found within 
Feature 1 of Unit 7. 


Figure 199 
Plan of the location of 
the ceramic vessels and 


organic remains of Feature 1, 


* ( ceramics within the architecture of 
a Unit 7. Field drawing b 
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Figure 200 

Section of Feature 1 
to the northeast of 
Pillar 2 (Unit 7). 
Field drawing 

by Jorge Gamboa. 


Figure 201 
Cane-leaf cross 
(P10-70-268b) 
recovered from 
Feature 1 in Unit 7. 


vv 
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Figure 202 Feature 2 (circle of adobes) and Feature 3 (circular pit), found at the level of 


Floor 1 within Unit 7. 
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Figure 203 
Plan of the locations 
of Feature 2 (circle of 


adobes) and Feature 3 
Floor 1 (circular pit), within 
Unit 7. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
Pillar 3 


Floor 1 


143.88 masl 


Feature 3 


Pillar 2 excavation 


0 Im 


| 


Panhamarca, Unit 7 
Plan of Features 2 and 3 and Pillar 2 Excavation 


been formed from the pouring of organic liquids that took place alongside the depo- 
sition of these materials. Two maize cobs recovered from the excavation of Feature 1 
each produced a pair of duplicated calibrated AMS dates: 772-861 CE/776-883 CE (one 
sigma) for Sample 04; and 909-1018 CE/894-975 CE (one sigma) for Sample 03 (see 
Appendices 1-3). The time span between these dates, and the dense accumulation of 
artifacts and sediments documented within Feature 1, suggest that post-Moche offer- 
ings and libations may have been ongoing within this structure for over a century. 

To the northwest of Feature 1, Feature 2 consisted of a circle of seven adobes with 
a diameter of 1.20 m that was constructed over Floor 1 (Figures 202 and 203). The 
white paint of Floor 1 was joined to the outer edges of the adobes, which indicated that 
Feature 2 was already in place when the late floor was plastered or replastered. The circle 
of adobes surrounded a pit that descended below the floor, into the layer of construc- 
tion fill beneath it. This pit contained fragments of adobes and clay plaster, ceramic 
sherds, and organic remains. To the southeast, Feature 3 consisted of a shallow intrusive 
pit with a diameter of 0.45 m. This pit cut through the floor and was filled with soil 
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Locations of Architectural Section Drawings 


Pafhamarca, Unit 7 


Figure 204 Plan of Unit 7, showing the locations of the nine architectural sections. 
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Figure 205 Architectural Section 1, Unit 7. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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that contained ceramic sherds, organic remains, and a folded sheet of copper, as well as 
fragments of adobe with impressions of twisted vegetal rope, fragments of painted clay 
plaster, thread, and shells. 

Floor 2 lay directly beneath the later Floor 1 and was best observed in the eroded 
profile of the northwest corridor in the Area 8/E (see Figures 204-213). Floor 2 was 
associated with the first phase of the low wall or bench that abutted the southwest side of 
Pillar 2 (see Figure 207). The second phase of this wall was built over Floor 2, as was the 
wall or bench that was built between Pillar 1 and Pillar 2. This floor may have continued 
to the southeast as the floor of Ramp 1. Floor 2 was also associated with the Northwest 
Wall, which had been painted twice. The first painting layer seen there (Painting 5-7, 
see Appendix 4) featured a polychrome scene of a procession that may have originally 
been associated with Floor 2 (see Figure 196). The second layer of painting on the wall 
(Painting 8) was solid whitewash associated with Floor 1. 

Along the southeast limit of Unit 7, Ramp 1 ascended from the southwest to the 
northeast (Figure 214). It once gave access into the pillared structure through a nar- 
row passage (0.78 m wide) to the southwest of Pillar 5 (see Figure 209). That entrance 
was found sealed and appeared to have been burned in antiquity (see Figure 217). 
Ramp 1 had been covered with adobe construction fill, which we documented and then 
removed. Along the ramp, the face of the Southeast Wall exhibited at least three layers of 
mural painting. The last phase of the painting presented a scene of small human figures 
ascending along a red band, parallel to the real ramp (compare to the Plaza’s Mural C, 
described above). The penultimate phase of painting along the ramp had a similar ico- 
nography, but it was composed of larger figures (see Figures 288 and 289). Drips of red 
and yellow paint were found on the surface of the painted wall, as well as on the ramp’s 
floor, suggesting a hurried process of painting. Over the floor of the ramp, we recorded 
a thin layer of gray sediment and a small concentration of shell, cane, and textile frag- 
ments. We documented the severely deteriorated base of the parapet wall, which delim- 
ited the width (0.90 m) of the ramp. 

In many places, the construction fill found below the late floors (Floors 1 and 2) 
consisted of irregularly laid adobes, placed without mortar, and loose to semicompact 
soil. The composition of this fill differed markedly from the usual appearance of adobe 
construction elsewhere at Pafamarca and at other Moche centers, where adobes were 
laid in orderly rows of construction. The uneven composition of this subfloor fill had 
led to many broken and fractured areas in the late floors. We took advantage of these 
broken areas to open three deeper excavations, beginning with the northeast face of 
Pillar 2 in Area 6/EF. That shallow excavation allowed us to record the iconography of 
the painted pillar and the morphology of the construction fill below the late floors. That 
excavation was polygonal in plan, in order to accommodate the presence of Features 2 
and 3, measuring 0.60 m on its northeast side and 1.00 m on its southwest side along the 
face of the pillar. It descended 0.40 m below Floor 1. Below the thick white paint that 
had covered Pillar 2 in its terminal phase, we observed images of a red feline (at left) and 
a winged Moche warrior (at right) (see Figures 259 and 260). 

To the northeast, we recorded a row of pillars (Pillars 3, 4, and s) that had survived 
only below the level of the eroded Floors 1 and 2. These pillars once likely rose above 
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that level, but were cut down through erosion and structural collapse. In some places, we 
recorded adobes in position against the pillars and the low adjoining walls or benches. 
They would have been part of the construction fill that had preceded Floor 2. In some 
places, this late construction fill had been removed. There, we found the pillars covered 
with sand, soil, fallen adobes, and modern protective walls of stacked adobes. 

The outline of Pillar 3 (0.84 x 0.90 m) was visible in plan near the surface of the 
excavation. The late Floors 1 and 2 were joined to its southwest side, but destroyed on 
its other three sides. Sometime in the 1970s, the northeast and northwest sides of the 
pillar had been exposed (Figures 215 and 216). In the process, the ancient adobe fill that 
would have covered it was removed. These two sides were then covered with provi- 
sional walls of stacked adobes. The northwest face of Pillar 3 bore a mural painting of a 
hawk warrior and a hummingbird warrior in combat (see Figures 263-26 5). This mural 
has not been published before, but our research indicated that it had been previously 
investigated. Evidence of its prior archaeological study included a thin metal nail sunk 
into the surface of the pillar, which may have been used to string a guide line for illustra- 
tion (see Part 1). Around the corner, on the northeast side of the pillar, we located the 
remains of Mural F, which depicted a striding yellow feline (see Figure 268). Because of 
the damage to the floors in this area, we were able to open a deeper excavation along the 
northeast face of Pillar 3, described in detail below. 

Pillar 3 was joined to Pillar 4 by a low adobe wall or bench that measured 1.45 m long. 
The northeast face of this wall was also plastered and painted with an eroded design that 
included a red feline (see Figure 70). That painting appeared to be a continuation of the 
pictorial program of the yellow feline (Mural F) on Pillar 3 (see Figure 266). Over this 


low wall or bench, we recorded a cream-colored surface that appeared to correspond to 
Figure 209 
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Floor 3, described below. Floor 3 was better preserved at Pillar 5, further to the south- 
east. We recovered three fragments of a Moche flaring vase (florero) from over the low 
Field drawing by wall between Pillar 3 and Pillar 4. In Area 4/HI, we located what remained of Pillar 4, 
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Figure 210 Architectural Section 6, Unit 7. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 211 Architectural Section 7, Unit 7. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 213 Architectural Section 9, Unit 7. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


Figure 214 

The excavation 
of Ramp 1 and 
the painted 
Southeast Wall. 
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Figure 215 

The excavation of 
the northeast side 
of Pillar 3 and the 
eroded painting of 
the yellow feline 
(Mural F) (compare 
to Figure 68). 


Figure 216 

The excavation of 
the northwest side of 
Pillar 3, painted with 
hummingbird and 
hawk warriors (see 
Figures 263-265). 
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Figure 217 The burned and sealed entryway between the ramp (left) and Pillar 5 (right). 


Pillar 5 was located further to the southeast and measured 0.80 x 0.89 m in plan. It 
survived to a height of 0.52 m above the level of the intact Floor 3. The southeast and 
northeast faces of the pillar had been previously exposed and then provisionally cov- 
ered with low adobe walls. A low adobe wall or bench measuring 1-1.5 m long may have 
connected Pillar 5 to Pillar 4. The only surviving evidence of that wall was a lip of clay 
plaster visible on the side of Pillar 5 and at the edge of Floor 3. We could see that Pillar 5 
had been painted on its northwest, northeast, and southeast sides, but the state of pres- 
ervation was very poor (see Figures 282-287). The southwest side of Pillar 5 might also 
have been painted, but it was covered by the adobes that had sealed the entryway before 
the construction of Ramp 1 (Floor 2) (Figure 217). This area of the pillared temple had 
been burned in antiquity, before the construction of Floor 2. That fire might have been 
the same that had destroyed Pillar 4 above the level of Floor 3. 

As observed near Pillar 5, Floor 3 was 3 cm thick and had been covered with yellow- 
ish white paint. Below that surface, the clay plaster was grayish white. At the southeast 
side of Pillar 5, we observed a microstratigraphy of layers of pigment and sediment over 
Floor 3: a 2 mm layer of yellow clay covering a 1-3 mm layer of red pigment, which, in 
turn, covered a 1 mm layer of white paint. Floor 3 was also associated with an earlier 
ramp (Ramp 2), which we documented directly below Ramp 1 (Floor 2), separated bya 
30 cm deep layer of soil fill (see Figure 209). Like Ramp 1, the earlier Ramp 2 ascended 
from the southwest to the northeast, ending in a single step. It once gave access to the 
pillared structure via the now-sealed entryway next to Pillar 5. At the north corner of 
Pillar 5, over Floor 3, we documented a dense concentration of large fragments of clay 
plaster with embedded, carbonized remains of wood, cane, and vegetal cords (Figures 
218 and 219). Below these fragments, a thin layer of soil covered Floor 3. These materials 
appeared to have been part of the structure’s collapsed roof. Two samples of the vegetal 
rope (Samples os and 06) produced calibrated AMS dates of 684-767 CE and 656-762 
CE (one sigma) (see Appendices 1-3). 
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Figure 218 
Burned fragments of roofing fallen 
over Floor 3, to the north of Pillar 5. 


Figure 219 
Detail of the underside of a burned 
roof fragment. 
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Figure 220 
Feature 5 
(ovoid pit) to 
the northeast 
of Pillar s, 

in Unit 7. 


Immediately to the northeast of Pillar 5, we documented an intrusive, ovoid pit, 


approximately 1 m in diameter at its mouth, which we designated Feature 5 (Figure 220; 
see Figure 223). This pit cut through Floors 3 and 4 and into the adobe construction 
fill below, to a maximum depth of 0.95 m below Floor 3 (see Figures 210 and 211). In its 
profile, we recorded soil fill, 20 cm deep, between Floor 3 and the earlier Floor 4, which 
was 3 cm thick and gray-brown in color. The surface of Floor 4 had traces of white paint 
and was covered bya layer of sediments, 3-4 cm thick. As seen in the profile of Feature s, 
below Floor 4 there was a layer (8-25 cm thick) of soil with fragments of adobes, and 
then an orderly construction fill ofadobes seated without mortar. The fill of the pit itself 
consisted of semicompact soil and fragments of adobes and polychrome plaster, as well 
as a diverse assemblage of artifacts and ecofacts, including ceramic sherds, fragmentary 
textiles, fragments of gourd, small sheets of gilded copper, twisted vegetal rope, tropi- 
cal feathers tied with thread, and an abundance of seeds and other remains of plants 
like maize, beans, coca seeds, and licuma (Figures 221 and 222). Samples of maize (Zea 
mays) kernels and Lima bean (Phaseolus lunatus) from the pit produced calibrated AMS 
dates of 1153-1207 CE, 1164-1217 CE, and 1152-1261 CE (one sigma) (see Samples 11-13, 
Appendices 1-3), placing these botanical remains—if not the entire Feature s—securely 
in the Late Intermediate Period, centuries after the Moche era of the temple’s construc- 
tion and painting. 

A mold-made Moche ceramic bottle was located in the fill of soil and adobe frag- 
ments between Floors 3 and 4 (Figures 224 and 225), in front of the southeast face of 
Pillar 5 (see Figures 209, 211, and 223). We designated this vessel Feature 7. The bottle rep- 
resented a feline bound at its neck by a rope. It was unslipped except for the white used 
to accentuate the features of the face, shoulders, and rope. The ceramic vessel may have 
been broken in situ as an intentional act during the renovation of the structure. It had 
been partially exposed by erosion. Near the bottle, we found fragments of carbonized 
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Figure 221 

Examples of organic 
materials recovered from 
Feature s, Unit 7: Spondylus 
princeps shell and coca 
seeds (P10-70-276, 
Pio-70-277) (a); and 
maize, lvicurmma, and bean 


(P10-70-279) (b). 
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Figure 222 

An example of fragmentary 
featherwork (P10-70-282) 
recovered from Feature s, 
Unit 7. 
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Figure 223 Plan of the location of Feature s, Unit 7. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


wood and cane in the fill between the two floors. Two samples of this material (Samples 
08 and og) were exported for AMS radiocarbon dating. The analysis of each sample 
(duplicated by the laboratory for quality control) produced calibrated AMS dates of 
684-766 CE/684-767 CE and 674-765 CE/674-765 CE (one sigma). These dates are 
comparable to the dates of the roof fragments fallen onto Floor 3, described above (see 
Appendices 1-3). 

The broken and eroded state of the late Floors 1 and 2 allowed us to make two 
deeper excavations in Unit 7. Each permitted the documentation of the decorated face 
ofa pillar: the southwest face of Pillar1 (Area 7-8/GH) and the northeast face of Pillar 3 
(Area 2-3/FG). This description of architecture and stratigraphy within Unit 7 contin- 


ues with accounts of those two more profound excavations. 
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fig. 224 


Figure 224 

A ceramic bottle exposed by erosion, 
in the soil fill between Floors 3 and 4 
(Feature 7, Unit 7). 


Figure 225 

The mold-made bottle (Pio-7C-324) 
depicting a bound feline, found 
broken in Feature 7, Unit 7. 


fig. 225 
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At the southwest face of Pillar 1, looting and erosion had all but destroyed Floor 1 
and the low wall that was once joined to the pillar. The compromised state of the late 
architecture allowed us to open a deeper excavation to study the painted pillar, its con- 
struction sequence, and its associated features (Figures 226 and 227). An eroded frag- 
ment of Floor 1, which measured about 20 x 30 cm, and the minimal white plaster of 
the fragmented adjoining wall were consolidated by the project conservator and then 
removed intact. These clay plaster fragments were collected and stored for future study. 
The Pillar 1 excavation measured 1.50 x 1.20 m at the surface and descended to a depth 
of 4 m below the level of Floor 1. It revealed that the painted pillar continued far beneath 
the surface (Figure 228). Our excavation into the uneven adobe construction fill became 
unsafe beyond the depth of 4 m. We made the difficult decision, therefore, to cease the 
excavation at that depth, before reaching the original floor and the base of the pillar. 


x 
N 
Figure 226 
Plan of the excavation of the 
southwest face of Pillar 1, x 0 Im 
below the level of Floor 1. Field ee 
drawing by Jorge Gamboa. Pafiamarca, Unit 7 


Plan of Pillar 1 Excavation 
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The excavated face of Pillar 1 had been painted and repainted with four pictorial lay- 


ers (Paintings 1-4). The earliest painting phase was visible on the lower span of the pillar, 
from a depth of 1.00 m below the level of Floor 1 to the bottom of the pillar excavation. 
Examination of the broken west corner of Pillar 1 near the surface suggested that this ear- 
liest layer of painted plastered continued, beneath later layers, all the way to the top of the 
standing pillar. Three scenes of Moche figures separated by red bands were visible in that 
earliest painting (see Figures 251-255). They included a pair of figures at top, a woman 
lifting a goblet at center, and a zoomorphic figure carrying a jar on his back at bottom. A 
fragment of carbonized cane that had been embedded in the earliest painted surface of 
the pillar, near the large red jar in the second register (see Figure 254), produced a cali- 
brated AMS date of 631-665 CE (one sigma) (see Sample 07, Appendices 1-3). Below 
the lowest register of this first painting program, the plain white face of the pillar con- 
tinued, but without polychromy. We observed yellowish brown stains from an organic 
liquid that had been splashed in antiquity onto the first phase of wall painting as well as 
onto the exposed adobes of the pillar. 

This excavation revealed that Pillar 1 had been progressively interred, replastered, 
and repainted through a series of renovations of the temple. The level of the floor was 
raised several times and the surface of the pillar above each new floor was replastered 
and/or repainted. The curved edges of two intermediate floors (Floors 3 and 4) were 
visible on the face of the pillar, but they were all that remained there of those otherwise 
destroyed floors. The second layer of painted plaster began where Floor 4 would have 
been found: at the shoulders of the two figures visible at the top of the first painting 
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Figure 227 


The excavation of 


the southwest face 


of Pillar 1. 
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Figure 228 
View of the 
southwest face 
of Pillar 1, after 
excavation. 
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Figure 229 

Textile bundles, 
broken ceramics, 
and organic remains 
found at the south 
corner of Pillar 1 
(Feature 4, Unit 7). 


(see Figure 253). Very little of the second phase of painting could be seen because it was 


entirely covered by a third, very hard layer of grayish clay plaster and its painting. The 
third phase of painted plaster also appeared over the presumed level of Floor 4. In that 
painting, the scale of the figures was reduced and the palette shifted toward lighter tones 
of orange-red and blue-gray. The painted figures visible in the third phase included, 
at right, an anthropomorphic weapons bundle and a human figure (see Figure 250). 
These second and third phases of wall painting were observable at a depth of 0.50-1.00 
m below the level of Floor 1. The fourth layer of painting seen on this face of Pillar 1 
commenced at the level of what would have been Floor 3. The fourth painting appeared 
here directly over the third, without an intervening layer of clay plaster. In this last sur- 
viving phase of decoration (before the adjoining wall or bench was built over the level 
of Floors 1 and 2), the pillar was painted with a single crouching figure (see Figures 248 
and 249). 

In the Pillar 1 excavation, we observed that the construction fill below the level of 
Floors 1 and 2 consisted of adobes arranged in an unexpectedly disordered manner, as 
seen elsewhere within Unit 7. Within this irregular adobe fill, we recovered several arti- 
facts in contexts that were created during the renovation of the temple. We designated 
two of those contexts Feature 4 and Feature 6. Feature 4 was located at a depth of 0.35— 
0.40 m below Floor 1, against the south corner of Pillar 1 (Figure 229). It consisted of a 
small assemblage of objects in an area that measured 12 x 20 cm. Materials included two 
small textile bundles (4.5 x 2.5 cm and 3.5 X 2. cm) as well as a third textile from a dam- 
aged bundle, fragments of Spondylus princeps, and Moche ceramic sherds. We did not 
open the two closed bundles, but we could see through the loose weave of the textiles 
that the larger bundle contained more fragments of Spondylus (from Ecuador), while 
the smaller bundle contained dark blue stones, likely lapis lazuli (from Chile) (Figure 
230). Another fiber bundle recovered elsewhere in Unit 7 was closed with a thread tied 
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Figure 230 

Two unopened textile 
bundles (P10-7T-033) 
from Feature 4 of Unit 7 
that appear to contain 
Spondylus princeps (left) 
and dark blue stones, 
possibly lapis lazuli 
(right) (see Figure 229). 
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to a small turquoise bead and a pierced seed from the Lauraceae family, likely Endlicheria 


sp. or possibly Nectandra sp., known in Peru as amala and ishpingo, respectively (Figure 
231). The forms and placements of these bundles suggest intentional offerings made 
during the renovation of the pillared temple. 

Further below in the Pillar 1 excavation, at a depth of 3.10 m below Floor 1, we recov- 
ered a brown plain-weave textile from the architectural fill. Just below the textile, at a 
depth of 3.16 m, we recorded a layer of compact clay mortar. Under the mortar, below 
the feet of the zoomorphic figure in the earliest painting, at a depth of 3.25-3.50 m, we 
documented a concentration of artifacts that we designated Feature 6. Those artifacts 
included deteriorated textile remains, small gilded copper cones (3.5 cm long) with 
red wool tassels (Figure 232), and a ceramic fragment in the form of an ear spool with 
turquoise inlay (Figure 233). The area of this concentration of material measured 30 x 
40 cm, with a depth of 40 cm. A poorly preserved textile had been adhered to the pil- 
lar face with a dried, organic liquid, which left a horizontal yellowish brown stain on 
the white surface (see Figure 207). Below Feature 6, there was a layer of soil that con- 
tained fragments of clay plaster, organic remains, and fragments of Moche flaring vases 
(floreros) and thick-walled cooking pots (ollas). Below that layer, the construction fill 


continued in a much more orderly form than above (see Figures 207 and 210). The 
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Figure 231 

Fiber bundle (Pi0-70-274) tied 
with a small turquoise bead and a 
perforated seed recovered from the 
Unit 7 excavation (Feature 3). 


Figure 232 

Gilded copper cones and red wool 
tassels (P10-7T-040, P10-7T-041) 
from a deteriorated textile 


encountered in Feature 6, Unit 7. 


fig. 231 


10cm 


a ae 


fig. 232 


well-laid rows of adobes were seated without mortar and continued to the bottom of 
the excavation. 

A subgroup of materials within Feature 6 consisted of two locally produced Moche 
ceramic vessels (Feature 6.2). This pair of vessels was deposited in the irregular adobe 
construction fill, 3.40 m below Floor 1 and 10 cm to the west of Pillar 1 (Figure 234). 
Both vessels were mold-made and represented anthropomorphic figures shaped like 
plants or carrying cultigens. The first vessel recovered was a face-neck jar (Figure 235). 
The forms of three maize cobs appeared in relief on either side of the face—as if they 


were a woman’s braids—and at the back of the head. The chamber of the vessel was the 
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Figure 233 


Blackware ceramic fragment 
(Pi0-7C-320) in the form of an 
earspool, inlaid with turquoise 

beads, from Feature 6, Unit 7. 


Figure 234 

Location of the two ceramic 
bottles (Feature 6.2, Unit 7) 
found at the west corner of 
Pillar 1, below the lowest 
figure of Painting 1. 


fig. 234 
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jar (Pio-7C-321) 
from Feature 6.2, 
Unit 7. Drawings 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 236 
Mold-made 
ceramic bottle 
(Pi0-7C-322) 
from Feature 6.2, 
Unit 7. Drawings 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
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2 Figure 237 

Plan of the 
excavation of the 
northeast face of 
Pillar 3, below the 
level of Floor 1. 
Field drawing by 
Jorge Gamboa. 


x Pillar 4 


Panhamarca, Unit 7 
Pillar 3 Excavation 


figure’s body, which was also decorated at its sides and back with larger maize cob forms. 
The figure held plants, perhaps peppers or manioc, in each hand. Sherds of similarly 
decorated vessels were found elsewhere in the Unit 7 excavations, for example, within 
Feature 4 (see Figure 229). The second vessel of Feature 6.2 was located at a slightly 
higher elevation than the first (3.35 m below Floor 1), but further from the pillar corner. 
The figure of the ceramic bottle wore pendant earrings (Figure 236). Lozenge-shaped 
elements (perhaps maize cobs, peppers, or manioc) appeared in relief on the upper 
hemisphere of the vessel’s chamber. An organic residue was observed on the vessel's 
exterior surface. This vessel had been burned, apparently in situ because the adobes in 
the construction fill also showed signs of burning. 

It is significant that we did not encounter remains of intermediary floors in the Pillar 
1 excavation. Floors 3 and 4 should have been present at the bottom of the fourth layer 
of painting on the pillar, and at the bottom of the second and third paintings of the pil- 
lar, respectively, but all that remained of those floors were their seams on the pillar face 
itself. Similarly, Floor 5 should have appeared at the bottom of the lowest register of 
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Figure 238 The excavation of the northeast face of Pillar 3. 
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Figure 239 
View of the 
northeast face 
of Pillar 3, after 
excavation. 
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the first painting, just below the feet of the zoomorphic porter, but it did not. We inter- 
pret the absence of those floors, together with the irregular adobe construction fill, as 
evidence that, prior to the temple renovation that was completed with Floor 2, Moche 
builders reopened the existing adobe fill to expose the pillar and its earliest phase of 
painting. Floors 3, 4, and 5 were broken through and the orderly adobe fill was removed. 
Events including feasting and libations then occurred, as evidenced by the floreros and 
ollas recovered from the excavation. The splash patterns of liquid on the early paintings, 
as well as on the exposed adobe bricks of the already broken pillar face, suggest that that 
action occurred during the Late Moche episode of architectural reopening. Then, the 
pillared space was refilled with adobe construction, but without the usual orderly care, 
and Floor 2 and later Floor 1 were laid. 

The broken condition of Floors 1 and 2 in Unit 7 also allowed for the excavation of 
the northeast face of Pillar 3, down to the level of its earliest intact floor (Floor 5). The 
excavated area measured 1.30 X 1.00 m in plan (Figure 237), and descended to a depth 
of 3.10 m below the modern surface (see Figures 205, 206, and 211). Like the southwest 
face of Pillar 1, the northeast face of Pillar 3 had also been painted in four distinct deco- 
rative phases (Paintings 1-4). The earliest painting was seen at the bottom of Pillar 3, 
extending from Floor 5 to the original height of the pillar, just above the painted birds 
(Figures 238 and 239). In its earliest phase (Painting 1), the pillar was painted with four 
registers separated by red bands: the pair of red birds at the top, two scenes from a 
mythological cycle of the battles of Ai-Apaec in the middle, and a procession of human 
priests or devotees at the bottom (see Figures 269-275). At its base, Pillar 3 was abut- 
ted on its southeast side by a low adobe wall or bench (0.62 m high), which had been 
built over Floor 5. The procession painted in the lowest register of the pillar continued 
to the left (southeast) onto the adjoining surface (see Figures 270 and 274). Although 
this low wall was built over Floor 5, the pillar itself seemed to continue below the floor. 
We could also see that the earliest painting continued around the corner and onto the 
pillar’s southwest face. 

Just above the red birds, we observed a structural break in the pillar where its origi- 
nal form (2.05 m high) had been extended vertically during a later renovation. That is, 
Pillar 3 was built in two segments: the first painted with the earliest images in four reg- 
isters; and the second, presumably added when Floor 4 was laid, which bore the second 
through fourth phases of painting. Floors 3 and 4 were also destroyed in this area, but 
the edges of those intermediary floors were still visible on the pillar face. 

As on the southwest face of Pillar 1, the second and third phases of painted plaster 
were completely superimposed on the northeast face of Pillar 3. Only isolated frag- 
ments of images from the third painting could be discerned here: a black foot and a 
serpent head painted just above the light orange-red band. The palette of the third 
painting was similar to the coeval paintings of the hawk and hummingbird warriors 
on the northwest face of the same pillar (see Figures 263-265) and the anthropomor- 
phized weapons on Pillar 1 (see Figure 250). In its fourth and final painting, the pil- 
lar face was painted with the yellow feline (Mural F). Unlike Pillar 1, however, here 
the pillar had been replastered with a thin layer of clay between the third and fourth 
phases of painting. 
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The later phases of painting on Pillar 3 extended onto the adjoining wall or bench 


(see Figures 266 and 267). It had also suffered greatly from looting, erosion, and burn- 
ing. The only figure that we could clearly discern there was the body of a red feline in 
the fourth phase of painting (see also Figure 70). This red feline was part of the same 
painting program as Mural F (the yellow feline), the large kneeling figure on Pillar 1 
(see Figure 248), and the red feline and winged warrior painted on the northeast face of 
Pillar 2 (see Figures 259 and 260). 

In the course of the Pillar 3 excavation, we also discovered a mural painted on the 
Northeast Wall, facing the pillar at a distance of 1.05 m (Figure 240). We exposed a 
section of this wall to record its pictorial program. The painted wall extended in either 
direction behind the intact construction fill, to the northwest and southeast (see Figures 
276-281). Like the pillars, this wall was also painted with multiple registers of figural 
scenes separated by red bands. Only a thin margin of the uppermost register survived. 
The central scene depicted a standing male figure wearing a striped tunic. In the lower 
register, three women appeared in front of a platform structure with pitched roof and a 
descending osprey. 

The excavation of Pillar 3 revealed stratigraphy similar to what was documented in 
the Pillar 1 excavation. At the top of the excavation, the construction fill that had covered 
Pillar 3 and the facing Northeast Wall consisted ofa layer of irregularly arranged adobes 
without mortar. At a level of 2.05 m below the modern surface, however, we encoun- 
tered a layer of compact clay mortar (10 cm thick). Below that, we documented a layer 
of compact soil (17 cm thick) that contained fragments of textiles, cane, gourd, shell, 
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The excavation 
of the painted 
Northeast Wall. 
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twisted vegetal rope, fragments of painted plaster and burned plaster with embedded 
cane, and clumps of dark yellow clay (presumably containing limonite, the same yel- 
low pigment used in the wall paintings). Below that layer of soil and cultural material, a 
well-ordered construction fill of adobes seated without mortar continued until Floor s. 
The regular adobe construction fill had also been disturbed here, as around Pillar 1, and 
then replaced with irregular fill above the thick layer of soil and cultural material. Here, 
however, that ancient excavation of the pillar ceased before reaching the level of Floor s, 
which remained intact. As seen on Pillar 1, the surface of the earliest painting on Pillar 3 
(but not the Northeast Wall) was also marked with the yellowish brown stains of a 
splashed liquid (see Figures 271 and 272). Here too, the splatter of liquid covered both 
the mural painting and the exposed adobes of the pillar, indicating that the splashing 
occurred after the painted pillar had already suffered surface damage. 

The early Floor 5 was not present in the Pillar 1 excavation, where it had presumably 
been destroyed by the ancient reopening and remodeling of the pillared temple. But in 
the Pillar 3 excavation, this early floor was found in association with the pillar, the low wall 
or bench that abutted it, and the Northeast Wall. The base of Pillar 3 seemed to continue 
below Floor 5 (just as Pillar 1 continued below the presumed level of Floor 5), beyond the 
depth of our excavation. An earlier Floor 6 was presumed to exist further below. Both the 
Northeast Wall and the bench, however, appeared to have been constructed over Floor 5. 
That gray-brown floor was coated with white paint in areas 15-20 cm from the edges of 
the painted pillar/bench and the painted wall. A thin layer of soil containing fragments of 
textiles and cane was found beneath the last row of adobes of the construction fill, directly 
over Floor 5. The same floor was probably once present at Pillar 1; a plaster seam was vis- 
ible on the surface of that pillar, just above the stain left from Feature 6. Comparison of 
the architectural profiles reveals that the plaster seam on Pillar 1 was located at the same 
height as Floor s in the Pillar 3 excavation (see Figures 207 and 211). 


Summary of Architecture and Painting Sequences within the Temple 

of the Painted Pillars 

Freestanding pillars defined the earliest known form of the interior space of the struc- 
ture documented in Unit 7. At first, the pillars were painted plain white. In a later 
moment, the floor was raised (Floor 5) and the pillars were decorated with scenes of 
Moche narrative iconography separated by red bands (Painting 1; see Appendix 4). 
Low walls or benches joined some of the pillars (eg., between Pillars 3 and 4) and were 
also painted. Other higher walls were built and similarly decorated (e.g., the Northeast 
Wall). In its next major renovation, the floor of the structure (Floor 4) was raised by 
about 2 mas the spans of the pillars below that level were encased in orderly adobe con- 
struction fill. In the case of Pillar 1 (and perhaps Pillar 2), the exceptionally tall (>5 m) 
pillar was partially interred and its exposed surfaces were repainted (Painting 2). For 
Pillar 3 (and perhaps Pillars 4 and 5), however, the entire pillar was buried and then 
a vertical extension was built above it. New benches were again built and painted at 
this higher level (e.g., between Pillars 3 and 4). In a later moment, there was a second 
replastering and repainting of the pillared structure (Painting 3), which employed a 
distinct palette of light orange-red and blue-gray colors, with little or no change to the 
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architectural configuration of the temple. The third renovation of the temple raised 
the floor by another 20-50 cm (Floor 3). Cultural materials—including offerings (e.g., 
Feature 7) as well as unintentional debris—were deposited in the soil fill that was part 
of that renovation. Low walls or benches were again built between the pillars, as open 
spaces were closed off. The pillared structure was yet again painted with a new icono- 
graphic program including Mural F (Painting 4). In this renovation, we also found the 
earlier of two narrow ramps (Ramp 2) that ascended along the southeast side of the 
structure and provided entry into it, via a restricted entrance at the southwest side of 
Pillar s. 

The last major renovation of the temple seems to have been preceded by the dis- 
interment of the painted pillars in some areas, the breaking of the earlier floors, the 
accumulation of artifacts and debris, episodes of burning, and the splashing of libations, 
as explained above. The reopened areas were then haphazardly reburied without the 
typical care seen in Moche construction. The elevation of the new floor (Floor 2) was 
raised by 0.4-1 m over the level of the prior floor. Then low walls or benches were built 
again between the exposed pillars and the structure was repainted (Painting 5). With 
this last major renovation, a new ramp (Ramp 1) was built (40 cm over Ramp 2), but the 
restricted access pattern into the temple remained largely unchanged. 

The final changes to the architecture seem to have been more minor. The level of the 
floor was maintained but it was replastered (Floor 1). More walls or benches were built 
or remodeled, adding to the ever increasing volume of the structure in its late phases. 
The temple's walls and pillars were painted up to two more times before the end of the 
Moche period (Paintings 6-7). During the late phases of Paintings s—7, the Southeast 
Wall along the ramp and the Northwest Wall along the upper corridor were painted with 
scenes of human figures in procession. In its last phase (or in an early moment of post- 
Moche reoccupation), the exposed walls and pillars of the temple were whitewashed 
(Painting 8) and the images of Moche divinities, warriors, felines, and devotees were 
completely hidden from view. After the end of the eighth century, as the Moche occu- 
pation of the site gave way to later reoccupations, people continued to return to leave 
material offerings and make other physical modifications to the space (e.g., Features 1, 
2, 3, and 5) until at least the end of the twelfth century. 

The excavation of Unit 7 revealed a partial view of the remains of a structure with 
a highly complex sequence of at least five major construction phases and several more 
minor modifications. Radiocarbon dates from these excavations suggest that the dura- 
tion of this sequence of Moche architecture and painting was approximately 150 years, 
beginning in the early to mid-seventh century and lasting until the late eighth century 
(see Appendices 1-3). The architects, builders, and painters reutilized the structure's 
broad, square pillars throughout this extended series of renovations. That process 
effected a gradual elevation and closing-off of the interior space. The pillared temple 
was repainted even more times than it was renovated. Above the level of Floor 1, up 
to eight layers of paint could be seen on some of the pillars (e.g., the northwest face of 
Pillar 2). This was a marked contrast with the painted architecture within Pafiamarca’s 
Plaza and Platform II, where decorated walls only rarely exhibited areas of retouching 
and were covered with two layers of painted plaster at most. In Unit 7, we encountered a 
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Figure 241 
Conservation 
examination of the 
layers of paint on 
the Southeast Wall. 
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distinct construction strategy that emphasized the importance of this restricted, private, 
and pillared space through the Moche era at Pafiamarca and after its abandonment and 
subsequent reoccupations during the Middle Horizon and Late Intermediate Period 
(800-1200 CE). Pillared architecture is more typical of Late and Final Formative Period 
(i.e., Early Horizon) architecture in the Nepefia Valley than for later Moche architectural 
practices. This singular pattern of reuse of pillared architecture, however, has not been 
observed elsewhere in the Moche world or in the ancient Americas. 


Conservation Interventions in the Temple of the Painted Pillars 


As elsewhere in our field project at Pafamarca, the conservation program in Unit 7 
focused on the evaluation and preventive conservation of the ancient adobe architec- 
ture and its mural paintings. To that end, work began with the construction of a large 
roof (36 m*) and windbreaks to the north and west. In addition, a series of canvas pan- 
els were raised to close the spaces between the roof and the windbreaks to prevent the 
entrance of sunlight, wind, and condensation into the excavated area. Daily monitoring 
of temperature and relative humidity within the enclosed Unit 7 allowed the conserva- 
tion team to track the environmental conditions of the area. As in other units, the con- 
servation of wall paintings, adobe architecture, and ancient floors took place in parallel 
with excavation. Archaeologists and conservators worked slowly, side by side, in this 
joint practice (Figure 241). It was often the conservators who removed the soil, sand, 
and adobes that had covered the painted surfaces. The painted architecture uncovered 
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Figure 242 

The preventive 
conservation of 
the northeast face 
of Pillar 3. 


in Unit 7 varied in state of preservation from good (the earliest pillar paintings) to 
poor (the uppermost paintings on the walls and pillars), but all surfaces required some 
amount of treatment for stabilization. Conservation problems included: lost or eroded 
adobe mortar, especially at the tops of walls; imminent loss of loosened clay plaster; 
cracked and fissured surfaces; and weakened layers of paint caused by environmental 
exposure and salinity. As elsewhere at Pafiamarca, conservators used brushes and scal- 
pels to remove sand and sediment from the painted surfaces. They used cotton and a 
mixture of distilled water and ethyl alcohol to compress and readhere loosening plaster. 
Small palette knives, syringes, and hypodermic needles served to apply and inject liquid 
adobe mortar into areas of loss (Figure 242). In some areas, hardened mortar was left 
on murals if its removal would have put the painted surface at risk. The conservators 
also left the yellowish brown liquid stains on the painted pillars as important evidence 
of the ancient use of the structure. As with the Plaza and Platform II excavations, Unit 7 
was completely backfilled at the end of the field project and the painted architecture was 
protected with fine sand, newly built adobe walls, and a subsurface layer ofimpermeable 
panels to prevent the infiltration of rain. 
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Documentation of Mural Paintings within the Temple of the Painted Pillars 

The Temple of the Painted Pillars was the most complex painted structure yet doc- 
umented at Pafiamarca. As described in detail above, the architecture of the pillared 
temple was modified several times, in at least four major renovation projects, and its 
walls and pillars were painted up to eight times, including a final layer of whitewash 
(see Appendix 4). What is even more remarkable is that the iconography was entirely 
different in each painting program. In each phase, the Pafiamarca painters drew on their 
expansive knowledge of the canons of Moche iconography and ideology. Even as the 
particular figural iconography changed—along with differences in scale and palette— 
the pictorial use of red framing bands and stark white backgrounds was strictly main- 
tained from phase to phase. The murals documented here are presented spatially, from 
pillar to pillar, and from wall to wall. The multiple layers and temporal sequences of 
painting known for each surface are described and illustrated here by pillar or wall. The 
full sequence of paint and plaster was most clearly observed on the northwest face of 
Pillar 2, where the incisions of later pre-Hispanic graffiti allowed for the examination 


of the multilayered surface in cross section. 


Pillar 1: Northwest Face 
Figures 243-245 


Sector 3, Unit 7 
Support: Pillar 1 
Wall surface: Northwest 
Partially observed in the Pillar 1 excavation (associated with Floors 


a 1-5) 


Painting layers: 1-8 
Clay plaster: Layers 1-6 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
4 The late layers of plaster and paint here were very poorly 
preserved 
= Munsell colors of paints: Painting 4: GLEY 2 4/5B, 10R 3/6-4/6 


— (Dark Red to Red), 10 YR 6/8 (Brownish Yellow) 


ILLUSTRATION: Drawing of a serpent head from Painting 1 by 
Neciosup (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


Our excavation revealed a portion of the upper northwest face of Pillar 1 near its west 
corner. The wall or bench built between Pillars 1 and 2 still covered much of the pillar 
face. Prior looting had exposed the painted area that we documented and the top of the 
pillar had suffered from erosion as a result of that exposure. Very fragmentary remains 
of the late painting phases (Paintings 5-8) survived above the level of the bench. Only 
the imagery of two areas was at all legible. At the top of the pillar (Painting 4), we could 
discern parts of a figure wearing what appeared to be a golden Moche headdress and 
ear ornament (Figure 243). The figure was painted in red, yellow, and blue-gray. The 
designs of the third and second painting phases were not visible. We observed evidence 
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fig. 243 


Figure 243 


Eroded figure from Painting 4 partially 
exposed on the northwest face of Pillar 1. 


Figure 244 
Serpent head from Painting 1 on the 
northwest face of Pillar 1. 


Figure 245 
Serpent head from Painting 1 on Pillar 1. 
Field drawing by Pedro Neciosup. 
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of burning at this level (0.80-1.00 m below Floor 1). Below, we documented the blue- 
gray head of a serpent with a red bifurcated tongue as well as part of the painting’s red 
pictorial band (Painting 1). The band turned the corner from the southwest face of 
Pillar 1, onto the northwest, and stepped down (Figures 244 and 245). 


Pillar 1: Northeast Face 
Figure 246 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 1 

Wall surface: Northeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 1 

Painting layers: 2-8 

Clay plaster: Layers 1-6 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Not illustrated 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The northeast face of Pillar 1 was documented only above Floor 1 
(Figure 246). An area of the pillar 0.82 m wide and 0.25 m high sur- 
vived above that level and had suffered severe damage from erosion 
and insect activity. We observed multiple layers of paint and clay 
plaster on this surface. Although we did not observe Painting 1 on 
this pillar face at this height, it was presumed to exist below the later layers. The ico- 
nography of the upper area of the pillar was largely indecipherable, but we could see a 
conical mace head or headdress painted with yellow, red, and blue-black (Painting 4). 
This motif or figure continued below the level of Floor 1. 


Figure 246 Eroded painting on the northeast face of Pillar 1, above the level of Floor 1. 
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Pillar 1: Southeast Face 
Figure 2.47 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 1 

Wall surface: Southeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 1 

Painting layers: 1-4 

Clay plaster: Layers 1-3 (the sequence is described on 
p. 259) 

Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 

ILLUSTRATION: Not illustrated 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The exposed southeast face of Pillar 1 above Floor 1 was found in 
very bad condition (Figure 247). No iconography was discernible 
on the extant surface, which measured roughly 0.76 m wide and 
0.16 m high. A destroyed wall or bench seemed to have covered this 
painted surface of the pillar, over Floor 1 or 2, during the late phases 
of remodeling the temple (see Figure 192). 


Figure 247 Damaged surface of the southeast face of Pillar 1, above the level of Floor 1. 
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Pillar 1: Southwest Face 
Figures 248-255 
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Sector 3, Unit 7 
Support: Pillar 1 
Wall surface: Southwest 


(rE | Observed in the Pillar 1 excavation (associated with Floors 3-5) 


= Painting layers: 1-4 
Clay plaster: Layers 1-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Painting 1: GLEY 2 4/5B, GLEY 2 
4 6/10B, 10R 3/6—-4/6 (Dark Red to Red), 2.s5YR 6/4 (Light 
Reddish Brown), 10YR 6/8 (Brownish Yellow). Painting 2: 
" 10R 4/6 (Red), 10YR 6/8 (Brownish Yellow). Painting 3: 


ales | GLEY 2 5/10B, GLEY 2 3/10B, 10R 6/8 (Light Red), 1oYR 


5/8 (Yellowish Brown). Painting 4: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, 10R 4/6 
(Red), 10 YR 6/8-7/8 (Brownish Yellow to Yellow) 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing of Painting 1 by Gamboa, with water- 
color added in the field by Neciosup (1:5); drawing of late 
phases by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The excavation of the southwest face of Pillar 1 revealed its painted surface to a depth 
of 4.20 m below the surface. We documented four phases of mural painting, which sur- 
vived in good to poor condition. The lowest and earliest painting was the best pre- 
served. Due to safety concerns, the narrow excavation of this pillar face ceased before 
locating the original floor of the pillared structure. That first floor (Floor 6) presumably 
existed below the adobe construction fill that interred the pillar (see Figure 207). 

In the uppermost area of the southwest face of Pillar 1 (Painting 4), we recorded 
the yellow legs and black feet of a single figure that appeared to be crouching (Figures 
248 and 249). Behind the figure’s calves, we observed a red feline-serpent head that 
could have been a monstrous appendage or a part of the figure’s costume. The body 
of the serpent was marked with double lines and circles incised within each segment. 
The head of the fantastical serpent had ears, whiskers, and two comma-shaped marks 
below the eye. The deteriorated figure painted on this pillar appeared somewhat similar 
to the mythological figures in combat that were painted in Mural A and Mural A North 
in Platform IL. 

Below this figure, we observed the superposition of Painting 3 directly over the ear- 
lier Painting 2. The iconography of Painting 3 included three discernible figures (Figure 
250). The first, at center-left, appeared to be seated and lifting a goblet in its hand. At 
the right, there was an anthropomorphic weapons bundle (round shield, mace, and 
possibly a slingshot) with a human head, arms, and legs. This animated panoply held a 
rope that was tied to a standing human figure painted at the broken south corner of the 
pillar. This scene may pertain to the Revolt of the Objects narratives known elsewhere 
in Moche iconography (Lyons 1981; Quilter 1990). The third phase of painting was 
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Figure 248 


The upper span of the 
southwest face of Pillar 1 
(Paintings 2-4). 


Figure 249 

Paintings 2-4 on the 
southwest face of 
Pillar 1. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 250 

Painting 3, as seen 

over Painting 2, on the 
southwest face of Pillar 1. 
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marked by the use of a distinctive color palette of light orange-red and blue-gray tones, 


which was also seen in other areas of the pillared structure. Painting 2 was entirely cov- 
ered by the hard grayish clay plaster that supported Painting 3. Only traces of red and 
yellow paint from the second painting could be glimpsed in the broken areas of that 
third layer of plaster. 

The first phase of painting on the southwest face of Pillar 1 was the most complete and 
the best preserved (Figures 251 and 252). It consisted of three figural vignettes separated by 
red bands. The pair of figures at the top was partially covered by Paintings 2 and 3 (Figure 
253). We identified the smaller figure at left as female by the shape of her dress, with its 
chevron belt, and by her plain yellow feet. The four long red elements that crossed her 
body may have been feathers, which could associate her with the vulture- or cormorant- 
headed women who attend to the dead and wounded elsewhere in Moche iconography. 
In her left hand, the painted figure held a rope that bound the kneeling Moche warrior 
behind her. He wore a tunic, belt, skirt, and tumi-shaped metal backflap and held what 
might have been a club in his left hand. His feet were painted blue-black, as is typical of 
depictions of Moche warriors. Below this pair of figures, the next register of the early 
painting presented the image of a woman lifting up a yellow goblet and red lid (Figure 
254.). The image of a large red jar behind her was tied at its neck with a dark red rope. 
Below the jar, there were the images of two yellow plates; the upper one was destroyed 
except for two fragments of yellow paint. This woman and her gesture are directly related 
to the Moche Presentation Theme or Sacrifice Ceremony, which was depicted in more 
elaborate form in Mural E in Platform II. Unlike the female figure in that earlier-known 
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Figure 251 

Painting 1 on the 
southwest face of 
Pillar 1. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa, 
with watercolor added 
in the field by Pedro 


Neciosup. 
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Figure 252 

The southwest 
face of Pillar, 
after excavation. 
Photographic 
composite by 
Kirsten Larson. 


Figure 253 

The upper register 
of Painting 1 on 
the southwest 
face of Pillar 1. 


Figure 254 

The central register 
of Painting 1 on 

the southwest 

face of Pillar. 


fig. 252 
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fig. 253 


Sig. 254 
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Figure 255 

The lowest register 
of Painting 1 on 
the southwest 

face of Pillar 1. 
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mural, the woman painted on the pillar did not have fangs, zoomorphic braids, or any 
other features that would suggest a supernatural status, nor did she wear the typical jester- 
like crown. We identified her as a priestess and not as a divinity. Below the priestess and 
her vessels, a single figure occupied the lowest register of the painted pillar (Figure 255). 
His chimerical body combined human, feline or fox, and serpent features, similar to the 
zoomorphic attendants seen in Mural E. The figure carried a large red jar, capped with a 
darker red lid and tied with a rope, similar to the one pictured above with the priestess. 
The repetition of the jar suggests a narrative relationship between the scenes, arranged 
vertically on the pillar. Indeed, taken together, the possible captor and captive (top), the 
priestess with goblet (center), and the zoomorphic attendant (bottom) may have repre- 
sented the same religious subject known from the fragmentary Mural E, but in vertical 
form. Additional images belonging to this first phase of painting, however, may have been 
covered over by the later layers of Paintings 2-4 found at the top of the pillar. 

The first phase of mural painting, in fact, consisted of two layers of paint: the first, 
plain white, and the second, painted in polychromy with the three vignettes of figures 
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described here. The palette of that polychrome painting included dark red, light red, 
dark yellow, light blue-gray, and blue-black painted over the white background. In sev- 
eral areas, the radial marks of the cloth used to prepare the white surface of the wall prior 
to painting were apparent. There were several inclusions of carbon and other organic 
materials, including maize, embedded in the painted surface. A sample of carbon 
embedded in the surface of Painting 1 produced a calibrated AMS date of 631-665 CE 
(one sigma) (see Sample 07, Appendices 1-3). Drips of red and yellow paint evidenced 
the expedient creation of the painted images. The earliest phase of figural painting was 
marked with yellowish brown stains from a liquid splashed on it in antiquity. Below the 
bottom figure, and the presumed level of the destroyed Floor s, the pillar continued 
undecorated with a single thin layer of white paint. 


Pillar 2: Northwest Face 
Figures 194 and 256 


Sector 3, Unit 7 
Support: Pillar 2 —— 
Wall surface: Northwest a 
Observed over the level of Floor 1 “ist a 
Painting layers: 2-8 rn 
Clay plaster (Master descriptive sequence for the painted 
pillars): Layer 1 (presumed support for Painting 1): (= 
1.0-1.5 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown). ' { 
Layer 2 (support for Painting 2): 0.4-1.1 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 
(Light Yellowish Brown). Layer 3 (support for Painting 3 
and Painting 4): 0.1-0.2 cm thick, 2.5Y 8/1 (White [appears 9 = 
light grayish brown] ). Layer 4 (support for Painting s): — 
<o.cm thick, 7.5YR 7/2 (Pinkish Gray [burned?]). 
Layer 5 (support for Painting 6): <o.1 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 
(Light Yellowish Brown). Layer 6 (support for Painting 7 
and Painting 8 [whitewash] ): 0.5—1.0 cm thick, 1oYR 7/3 
(Very Pale Brown) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The northwest face of Pillar 2 visible above Floor 1 had been severely affected by loot- 
ing, erosion, and ancient (post-Moche) graffiti in the form of incised birds or fish and 
a series of round holes bored into the wall surface. Those incisions facilitated visual 
inspection of the microstratigraphy of the painted adobe surface on this face of the pillar. 
On its surface, we recorded six layers of clay plaster and seven layers of paint (Paintings 
2-8). The first phase of mural painting was not visible at this level, although its exis- 
tence was presumed below the later layers, based on comparison to the Pillar 1 excava- 
tion. Painting 3 and 4 were applied over a single layer of clay plaster. The final layer of 
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Gamboa 


Figure 256 The northwest face of Pillar 2, with post-Moche graffiti, above the level of Floor 1 
(see Figure 194). Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


whitewash (Painting 8) was also applied to the pillar without replastering. The pillar 
was otherwise replastered prior to each new mural program. Given the complex surface 
of the eroded palimpsest of Pillar 2, it was impossible to identify its iconography at this 
level (above Floor 1). We could, however, see parts of what may have been a painted 
figure just over the floor (Painting 4). In Painting 7, we noted the remains of a red band. 
The late graffiti were carved into the pillar sometime after the temple’s terminal white- 
washing, perhaps during the Late Intermediate Period, based on the style of the figures. 
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Painted Wall/Bench Joined to Pillar 2 
Figures 257-258 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Low wall/bench built in two phases 

Wall surface: Northwest 

Observed over the level of Floor 1-2 

Painting layers: 5-8 (?) 

Clay plaster: Early wall associated with Floor 2, Layer 4 (?): 
0.5 cm thick, 2.5Y 6/3 (Light Yellowish Brown). Late wall 
associated with Floor 1, Layer 5 (?): 1.5 cm thick, 2.sY 6/3 
(Light Yellowish Brown); Layer 6 (?): 0.5 cm thick, 2.5Y 
7/2 (Light Gray) 

Munsell colors of paints: Early wall: 10R 3/3 (Dusky Red), 
10R 5/3 (Weak Red), 10YR 6/8 (Brownish Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


7 


Figure 257 Fragmentary painting on the late wall/bench joined to the southwest side of Pillar 2. 
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Figure 258 Painting on the late wall/bench attached to Pillar 2. Field drawing by 
Jorge Gamboa. 


A late wall/bench, built in two phases, covered what remained of the southwest face of 
Pillar 2 at the level of Floors 1 and 2 (see Figure 186). The northwest face of the earlier 
part of the wall was associated with Floor 2. It had been plastered, painted white, and 
then decorated with polychrome. All that remained of that painted wall was a small area 
(0.37 m wide and 0.29 m high) that preserved part of the image of a yellow feline with 
exposed male genitalia standing over a dark red band. This painting belonged to one 
of the late phases of painting of the pillared temple, but its placement in the sequence 
remains uncertain (see Appendix 4). That decorated surface was later covered by the 
remodeling of the wall. The surface of the new wall was flush with the northwest face 
of Pillar 2 and associated with Floor 1 (see Figure 194). Its northwest face was plastered 
and painted twice, first white and then cream. No decorative designs or figures were 
apparent on either painted surface of the late wall. 
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Pillar 2: Northeast Face 
Figures 259-260 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 2 

Wall surface: Northeast 

Observed in the Pillar 2 excavation, above and just below 
Floors 1 and 2 

Painting layers: 2-8 

Clay plaster: Layers 1-6 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 

Munsell colors of paints: Painting 4: GLEY 2 6/10B, 10R 4/6 
(Red), 10YR 7/8 (Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


Figure 259 The northeast face of Pillar 2 (Painting 4), after excavation. 
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Figure 260 

Painting 4 on the 
northeast face of 
Pillar 2. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
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The northeast face of Pillar 2 was documented above and just below the level of Floors 1 
and 2, via a shallow excavation through the broken floors. The area of the painted pillar 
observed below the floor was better preserved and had suffered less damage than the 
area above it. As on the northwest face of the pillar, we observed six layers of clay plaster, 
six layers of painting with polychrome (Paintings 2-7), and a final layer of whitewash 
(Painting 8) on the northeast face. The first phase of painting was not visible here, but 
it was presumed to exist below the level of our examination. Paintings 2-4 continued 
below the level of Floor 1, whereas Paintings 5-8 were only found above it. The imagery 
of Painting 4. was the most clearly recognizable, painted in red, yellow, and blue-black. A 
rampant feline stood next to a winged Moche warrior, who wore an elaborately decorated 
tunic and a golden tumi backflap and who carried what appeared to be a goblet. Above 
the level of Floors 1 and 2, the pillar’s iconography was all but indecipherable. The only 
pictorial element of the late paintings that we could identify was a red band in Painting 7. 
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Pillar 2: Southeast Face 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 2 

Wall surface: Southeast 

Observed above the level of Floor 1 

Painting layers: 2-7 

Clay plaster: Layers 1-6 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Not illustrated 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The southeast face of Pillar 2, like the northwest side of Pillar 1, had been partially cov- 
ered by the low wall or bench that connected these pillars over the level of Floors 1 and 
2. The painted surface that was visible had been exposed by looting and was poorly 
preserved. Its designs were nearly impossible to discern at this upper level, although the 
general form of a badly eroded figure appeared in Painting 4 and a red band could be 
seen in Painting 7. We observed a sequence of multiple layers of clay plaster and paint 
similar to what has been described for other faces of Pillar 2, although here the final layer 
of whitewash (Painting 8) was absent. 


Pillar 2: Southwest Face 
The southwest surface of Pillar 2 was entirely covered above the level of Floor 1 by a 
low wall or bench that was built in two phases, as described above. No mural painting 


was visible. 


Northwest Wall (Corridor Mural) 
Figures 261-262 


Sector 3, Unit 7 


Support: Northwest Wall = 


Wall surface: Southeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 1 ye: | ya | 

Painting layers: 7-8 (?) 

Clay plaster: Layer 6 (?), poorly preserved 

Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, 10R 3/4 resting 
(Dusky Red), 10YR 5/8-6/8 (Yellowish Brown —— 
to Brownish Yellow) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5); digital color 


added by Larson and Trever 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished EE 
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Figure 261 


Late mural painting 
on the Northwest 
Wall, along the 
corridor above the 
level of Floor 1. 


Figure 262 

Late mural painting 
on the Northwest 
Wall. Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa, 
color added digitally 
by Kirsten Larson 
and Lisa Trever. 
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The painted surface of the Northwest Wall faced Pillar 2 and its adjoining wall or bench 
to create a narrow corridor through the pillared temple in its late phases. This wall was 
severely affected by looting, erosion, and salinization that had softened the adobe sup- 
port. Its surface had been painted twice, although poor preservation made it difficult to 
count the number of clay plaster layers. The first layer of painting corresponded to one 
of the later painting phases of the temple (possibly Painting 7) and exhibited a simpli- 
fied palette of dark yellow and dark red over the white ground with thick black outlines. 
The mural depicted two figures in procession, moving from left to right, above a red 
band. All that survived of the painting were their feet and legs, parts of the costume of 
the larger figure, and what appeared to be two staffs (one vertical, one horizontal). The 
feet of both figures were painted yellow (not black), which may have denoted female 
identity, as elsewhere in the mural corpus. The processing figures and the multipronged 
staff at right (perhaps referencing a carding tool) suggest an association of this deterio- 
rated image with the Presentation Theme or Sacrifice Ceremony. The style and iconog- 
raphy of the corridor mural was comparable to the last painting on the Southeast Wall 
along the ramp (see Figures 288-290). These processional wall paintings both dated to 
the late phases of mural painting (Paintings 5-7). Unlike the ramp mural, however, the 
Northwest Wall had been entirely covered by the final layer of whitewash (Painting 8). 
This layer of white paint was cracked and flaking off the wall due to the effects of the 
salts that had accumulated in the adobe substrate. We took advantage of that condi- 
tion to remove some of the loosened white paint in order to document the polychrome 
painting beneath. 
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Pillar 3: Northwest Face 
Figures 263-265 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 3 = 

Wall surface: Northwest 

Observed over the level of Floor 4 ‘Past ] > | 

Painting layers: 2-4 i 

Clay plaster: 2-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259). 

Munsell colors of paints: Painting 3: GLEY 2 2.5/5B, GLEY 2 = 
5/10B-4/10B, 10R 6/8 (Light Red), 2.5YR 5/1 (Reddish a 
Gray), 10YR 5/8 (Yellowish Brown). Painting 4: 10R 4/6 
(Red) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5); digital color of — 


Painting 3 added by Larson and Trever | — 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The northwest face of Pillar 3 had been previously exposed in the 1970s, as had its north- 
east face, where we located the remains of Mural F. The mural painting of two winged 
warriors on the northwest pillar face, however, has not been published before. The top 
of the pillar had been damaged by erosion and burning. The low wall or bench that once 
covered this side had been destroyed, perhaps by looting or by the earlier excavation. 
The exposed area (0.78 m wide and 0.93 m high) of the pillar face exhibited remains of 
three layers of painting (Paintings 2-4); Painting 1 was not visible at this level but was 
presumed to exist on the pillar below. Painting 4 was only evident on this surface over 
the level of the destroyed bench (Floor 3) at the eye-level of the winged warriors and 
above (see the northwest face of Pillar 5 for a similar pattern). 

Painting 3 was the best preserved pictorial surface seen on the northwest face of 
Pillar 3 at this level. In that phase, the surface was painted with an image of two winged 
warriors with maces drawn in combat. Each wore an elaborate military costume of a 
decorated tunic, loincloth, and tumi backflap. The figure at left appeared to have the 
pointed beak of a hummingbird (Figure 264), whereas the figure at right was painted 
with the curved beak of a hawk (Figure 265). Small yellow ulluchu fruits appeared in 
the background, near the abdomen of the hawk warrior, as seen elsewhere in scenes 
of warrior combat and sacrifice in Moche iconography. The pair of figures was framed 
at both the top and bottom by light orange-red bands. They exhibited the distinctive 
palette that characterized the pillared temple’s third phase of mural painting. 
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Figure 263 


Painting 3 on the northwest 
face of Pillar 3 (see Figure 216). 
Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa, 
color added digitally by Kirsten 
Larson and Lisa Trever. 


Se Gamboa 
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Figure 264 

Detail of the hummingbird 
warrior painted on the 
northwest face of Pillar 3 
(Painting 3). 


Figure 265 

Detail of the hawk warrior 
painted on the northwest face 
of Pillar 3 (Painting 3). 
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Pillar 3: Northeast Face (including Mural F) 
Figures 266-275 
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Sector 3, Unit 7 
Support: Pillar 3 
Wall surface: Northeast 
Observed in the Pillar 3 excavation (associated with Floors 3-s) 
Painting layers: 1-4 
Clay plaster: 1-[4] (the sequence is described on p. 259), but 
unlike elsewhere a thin layer [0.1 cm thick] of clay plaster 
e4 separated Painting 3 and Painting 4) 
Munsell colors of paints: Painting 1: GLEY 2 4/5B, GLEY 2 6/10B, 
7 10R 4/4-4/6 (Weak Red to Red), 2.5YR 3/2 (Dusky Red), 
2.5YR 6/4 (Light Reddish Brown), 10YR 6/8 (Brownish 
Yellow). Painting 2: 10R 4/6 (Red), 10YR 6/8 (Brownish 
Yellow). Painting 3: GLEY 2 5/10B, GLEY 2 3/10B, 10R 
6/8 (Light Red), 10YR 5/8 (Yellowish Brown). Painting 4 
(Mural F): GLEY 2 6/10B, 10R 4/6 (Red), 1oYR 7/8 (Yellow) 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing of Painting 1 by Gamboa, with watercolor added in the 
field by Neciosup (1:5); drawing of late phases by Gamboa (1:5). 1970s draw- 
ing of Mural F (Painting 4.) by Ravines (see Figure 69) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bonavia 1974, 1985, 2002; Bonavia and Makowski 1999 


At the beginning of the excavation of Unit 7, we rediscovered the painting of the yellow 
feline (Mural F), which had first been documented in the 1970s, on the uppermost part 
of the northeast face of Pillar 3. As described above, we took advantage of the destruc- 
tion of Floors 1-4 in this area to excavate the entire pillar face to the level of the intact 
Floor 5 (see Figure 239). As on Pillar 1, the lowest and earliest phase of painting was the 
best preserved (Painting 1). The later phases of painting (Paintings 2-4), located on 
the vertical extension of the pillar above the painting of the red birds, had suffered from 
looting, erosion, and structural collapse. Very little remained of Painting 4, except for 
part of the body of the yellow feline (Figure 268). Another figure—perhaps a Moche 
warrior, similar to the winged warrior and feline seen in Painting 4 on the northeast 
face of Pillar 2—might have once been painted to the left of the yellow feline. Below 
this layer, even less was visible of Painting 3. Two black feet and a serpent belt were seen 
below the edge of the later clay plaster surface. Traces of the light orange-red and light 
blue-gray design of Painting 3 were also visible in the broken areas of the yellow feline, 
but the motifs of that painting were unclear. Even less still was visible of Painting 2; only 
traces of its red band remained. 

Below the break in the pillar, we documented the entire first phase of painting to the 
level of Floor 5 (Figures 269 and 270). None of Painting 1 had been covered by later paint 
or plaster, unlike what we observed on Pillar 1. Below the level of Floor 4, Pillar 3 had a 
single layer of clay plaster and a single layer of painting (also unlike Pillar 1). The palette 


used in Painting 1 here was one of the most complex at Pafiamarca: white ground with 
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Figure 266 The top of the northeast face of Pillar 3 (right) and the adjoining wall or bench 
(left) (Paintings 2-4). 
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Figure 267 Eroded paintings (Paintings 2-4) on the late wall joined to Pillar 3 and on the 
northeast face of Pillar 3. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 268 
Detail of the 
yellow feline 

of Mural F 


(Painting 4),on 
the northeast 
face of Pillar 3 
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(compare to 
Figure 68). 


dark red, light red, purple, dark yellow, light blue-gray, and dark blue-gray. The painters 
made creative use of this broader palette; contrasting colors were painted over incisions 
to emphasize outlines and to add details. White paint accented the bodies of the marine 
birds. Red and yellow were blended in the head and body of the Strombus monster. The 
stirrup spout bottle carried in the procession at the base of the pillar was painted with a 
dark red and purple spout, light red chamber and base, and three horizontal yellow lines. 
Drips of paint were often seen on the bright white background of the painting. Like 
Painting 1 on Pillar 1, this area was marred by yellowish brown stains from a splashed 
liquid, primarily in the two upper registers (Figures 271 and 272). The surface of the 
pillar had been burned at the corner of the low wall or bench to the southeast. The east 
corner of the painted pillar had also been affected by rain. 

In its earliest phase, red bands divided the pillar face into four registers. A pair of red 
marine birds was painted at the top (Figure 271). Below the birds, the pillar was painted 
with a pair of mythological battle scenes known from Moche ceramic iconography but 
never before seen in a mural or rendered in polychrome (Figures 272 and 273). In the 
second register from the top, the figure at right was identified as the intermediary deity 
or mythological hero with wrinkled cheeks, serpent belts and earrings, stepped tunic, 
and fox and feather headdress, who has been given many different names in studies 
of Moche iconography, including Ai-Apaec, “Wrinkle Face,” and God F (eg., Castillo 
1989; Donnan and McClelland 1999; Golte 1994, 2009; see also Makowski 2003). 
The hand-to-hand battles painted in Mural A and Mural A North in Platform II may 
have belonged to this same iconographic cycle of mythological combats. On Pillar 3, 
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Figure 269 

The northeast 
face of Pillar 3, 
after excavation. 
Photographic 
composite by 
Kirsten Larson. 
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Figure 270 

Painting 1 on the 
northeast face of 

Pillar 3. Field drawing 

by Jorge Gamboa, with 
watercolor added in the 
field by Pedro Neciosup. 


Figure 271 

The upper register 

of Painting 1 on the 
northeast face of Pillar 3. 


Figure 272 

The battle of Ai-Apaec 
with the round-bodied 
foe, in Painting 1 on the 
northeast face of Pillar 3. 
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fig. 271 


fig. 272 
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fig. 273 


Figure 273 

The battle of Ai-Apaec 
with the Strombus 
monster, in Painting 1 
on the northeast 

face of Pillar 3. 


Figure 274 

The lowest register 

of Painting 1 on the 
northeast face of Pillar 3; 
the painted procession 
extends onto the low 


left. 


wall or bench a 


Figure 275 


Detail of a figure holding 
a plate with three goblets 
on the northeast face of 
Pillar 3 (Painting 1). 
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the Moche protagonist (referred to here as Ai-Apaec) appeared in hand-to-hand battle. 
He was painted standing, poised to throw a stone at an enemy with a round hatched 
body wearing a Moche headdress, ear spool, and tumi backflap. The combatant’s circu- 
lar body may have been meant to represent a blowfish, sea anemone, or snail. Between 
the opponents, the figure of a small dog appeared. The dog is a frequent companion 
to Ai-Apaec and appeared again in the next register (Figure 273). In that third regis- 
ter, Ai-Apaec was shown wielding a tumi knife in battle with a Strombus monster, much 
like the creature depicted in Mural B in Platform II. A bicephalic serpent appeared as 
if engraved on the Strombus shell. The repeated figure of Ai-Apaec appeared with the 
same costume and features from one register to another, but the colors painted over 
the incised design varied between representations. In the lowest register, five smaller 
human figures were painted processing from right to left, across the pillar and onto the 
low adjoining wall or bench (Figure 274). They were dressed in a variety of elaborate 
garments and headdresses made up of textiles, feathers, and animal forms. The group 
carried an array of objects: a large red plate holding three purple goblets (Figure 275), a 
jar, a knife or lime cone (Donnan 1978:127, fig. 203), a multicolored stirrup spout bottle, 
a feather fan, and a draped red textile. The painted procession continued onto the low 
wall, beyond the limits of the Pillar 3 excavation. 
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Pillar 3: Southeast Face 


This surface was entirely covered by the low walls or benches that had been built over 
Floors 4 and 5, as well as the adobe construction fill between those floors, as observed in 
the Pillar 3 excavation. We noted that Painting 1 appeared to continue around the corner 
of the pillar, onto its southeast side, at the level of the battles of Ai-Apaec. 


Pillar 3: Southwest Face 


On its southwest side, the top of the pillar was flush with the late Floor 1. Its face was 
entirely covered by the architectural fill, except for a miniscule edge of plaster. No paint- 
ing could be observed on this face of the pillar. 


Painted Wall/Bench Joined to Pillar 3 
Figures 266-267 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Low wall/bench 

Wall surface: Northeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 4 

Painting layers: 2-4 

Clay plaster: 2-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


A low adobe wall or bench abutted the southeast face of Pillar 3, above the level of 
Floor 4. It was partially uncovered during the Pillar 3 excavation, which revealed an area 
of its painted surface that measured 1.30 m wide and 0.60 m high. On this wall or bench 
face, we observed eroded remains of three layers of mural painting (Paintings 2-4). The 
iconography of Paintings 2 and 3 was indistinguishable. Painting 4 included the remains 
ofa red feline figure, which had been previously exposed in the 1970s (see Figure 70). A 
lower leg and foot of another figure could be seen on the same plaster surface, to the left 
of the feline (see Figure 267). This painting appeared to be a continuation of the design 
that included the yellow feline of Painting 4 on Pillar 3 (Mural F). 
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Northeast Wall 
Figures 276-281 


Sector 3, Unit 7 


Support: Northeast Wall 
Wall surface: Southwest 
Observed in the Pillar 3 excavation (associated with Floor s) Io 


Painting layer: 1 LE < | 
Clay plaster: Layer 1: 0.5-1.7 cm thick, 2.5Y 6/3 (Light 

Yellowish Brown) a2= 
Munsell colors of paints: GLEY 2 3/5B, GLEY 2 6/10B, [ 1 


10R3/4 (Dusky Red), 10R 3/2-4/2 (Dusky Red to 
Weak Red), 7.5YR 5/8 (Strong Brown) 

ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa, with watercolor added 
in the field by Neciosup (1:5) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The excavation of Pillar 3 led to the discovery of the painted Northeast Wall, which was 
located just over 1 m from the pillar. That excavation revealed a section of the painted 
wall (1.20 m long and 2.15 m high) that continued in both directions behind the adobe 
construction fill. There, we observed a single layer of clay plaster and a single layer of 
painting. The wall was associated with Floor 5; it did not seem to continue below that 
level, although we did not excavate through the intact floor to confirm that idea. The 
mural of the Northeast Wall appeared to be contemporaneous with, or slightly later 
than, Painting 1 on Pillar 3. The palette was similar to the first phase of pillar painting, 
but without the use of light red. We did not find the same splattered stains there as 
on Pillars 1 and 3. We did observe bits of thread adhered to the painted wall, drips of 
paint on its surface, and fragments of charcoal, small shells, and stones embedded in 
its clay plaster. 

The Northeast Wall had been painted with at least three registers of imagery sepa- 
rated by red bands. The uppermost register was almost entirely destroyed at the mod- 
ern surface level; all that remained were the black feet and bent red leg of a destroyed 
figure. The middle register contained the painted image of a male figure wearing a yel- 
low tunic with red and blue-gray stripes (Figure 276). The top of his head had been 
destroyed by a looter’s pit. In his hand, the painted figure held up four red strands of 
light blue-gray beads (Figure 277). Each bead had a different shape that suggested the 
form of unworked stones (perhaps turquoise), compared to the coffee-bean shape of 
the ishpingo or amala seeds that are often depicted in strands in scenes of healing cer- 
emonies in Moche ceramic iconography. The cords might superficially resemble an Inca 
quipu, but the four painted strands were not depicted tied to a principal cord, tied to 
each other, or knotted. At the edge of the excavation to the right, we could see round 
and spiked yellow shapes, as well as a red serpent head, which appeared to belong to a 
painted figure that remained covered by adobes. In the lowest register (Figures 278 and 
279), two seated women and one standing woman appeared to the left of a descending 
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Figure 276 

The central register 
of the mural exposed 
on the Northeast 
Wall, facing Pillar 3 
(Painting 1). 


| 280 | 


osprey (dguila marina) and a platform structure with a pitched roof (Figure 280). The 
seated woman at far left (still mostly concealed) seemed to be administering some- 
thing with a yellow spatula to the other seated woman. A basket or bag appeared near 
her other hand. The activity depicted is unclear, but the appearance of the spatula and 
the basket or bag suggests an association with depictions of coca chewing (chacchado 


de coca) and religious activities set in highland environments, as depicted on Moche 
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ceramics (see, for example, Lau 2016:65, fig. 26). Examination of the surface of the 


Northeast Wall revealed that the yellow spatula was first incised and painted across the 
mouth of the woman. That form was then erased (painted over with white) and the 
spatula was repainted below her mouth. Errant incised lines of sketched underdraw- 
ings were common in the Pafiamarca murals, but this appeared to be a rare example of 
a compositional correction. 
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Figure 277 

Detail of the four 
strands of light blue 
stones held by the 
figure painted on 
the Northeast Wall 
(Painting 1). 
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fig. 278 
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fig. 280 
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Figure 278 

The lowest register of 
the mural exposed on 
the Northeast Wall 
(Painting 1). 


Figure 279 

Detail of the head of 
one of the women 
painted on the 
Northeast Wall 
(Painting 1). 


Figure 280 

Detail of the osprey 
and temple painted 
on the Northeast Wall 
(Painting 1). 
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Figure 281 

Mural painting 

on the Northeast 
Wall, facing Pillar 3 
(Painting 1). Field 
drawing by Jorge 
Gamboa, with 
watercolor added 
in the field by 
Pedro Neciosup. 
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Pillar 4 


No painted or plastered surfaces of the burned Pillar 4 survived at the level of our exca- 
vation. The pillar’s painted surfaces might be preserved below the levels of Floors 3 
and 4. 


Pillar 5: Northwest Face 
Figures 282-283 —__. 


Sector 3, Unit 7 ta } | 2 | 
Support: Pillar 5 

Wall surface: Northwest 
Observed over the level of Floor 4 = 
Painting layers: 2-4 ; ay 
Clay plaster: 2-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished —— 


The northwest face of Pillar 5 had suffered greatly from burning, looting, and erosion. 
The pink-orange color of the adobes and plaster may have been the result of exposure 
to fire in antiquity. The excavated area of the pillar face measured 0.82 wide and 0.50 m 
high. We noted the presence of three phases of painting (Paintings 2-4). Painting 1 was 
presumed to exist below the level of the excavation. A low adobe wall or bench had been 
built against this face of Pillar s, but it was later destroyed (compare to the northwest 
face of Pillar 3). That low wall or bench would have been contemporaneous with Floor 
3. It may also have connected Pillar 5 to Pillar 4, just as the low wall painted with the red 
feline once connected Pillar 4 to Pillar 3. Traces of Paintings 2 and 3 were apparent on 
the pillar. Painting 4 was only evidenced above the edge of the destroyed bench (Floor 
3), approximately 40 cm high on the excavated pillar surface. Given the intensity of 
surface damage, however, the designs of the paintings were all but unrecognizable. We 
observed the remains of a red band belonging to Painting 2. Traces of one or two figures 
were barely perceptible in Painting 3 (Figure 283). There, we observed vertical and zig- 
zag incisions and, at center right, the head of a mace in a horizontal position (compare 
to Painting 3 on the northwest face of Pillar 3). 
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Figure 282 

Eroded and burned 
painting on the 
northwest face of Pillar 5 


(Paintings 2 and 3). 


Figure 283 

The northwest face 
of Pillar 5 (Paintings 2 
and 3). Field drawing 
by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Pillar 5: Northeast Face 
Figures 284-285 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 5 

Wall surface: Northeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 3 

Painting layers: 2-4 

Clay plaster: 2-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The northeast face of Pillar 5 was not burned like the northwest face, but it had suffered 
severe damage from erosion and structural collapse above the level of the intact Floor 
3. The surface that survived above that level measured 0.79 m wide and 0.30 m high. 
We documented three layers of painting on the damaged surface (Paintings 2-4). As 
on the other faces of Pillar 5, the iconography was difficult to interpret. Nevertheless, 


it was possible to distinguish some elements. We noted the red band of Painting 2 and : 
: ae ; igure 284 
the light orange-red band of Painting 3. We could also see part of a seated figure with a Headed eatntinwan tie 


snake belt extending from its back to the left. The figure might have been part ofboth | th east face of Pillar . 


Paintings 3 and 4. The snake belt detail may relate this figure to the iconography of (Paintings 2~4), above 


Ai-Apaec, as seen in the mythological battles of Painting 1 on Pillar 3. the level of Floor 3. 
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Figure 285 The northeast face of Pillar 5 (Paintings 2-4). Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


Pillar 5: Southeast Face 
Figures 286-287 


Sector 3, Unit 7 

Support: Pillar 5 

Wall surface: Southeast 

Observed over the level of Floor 3 

Painting layers: 2-4 

Clay plaster: 2-3 (the sequence is described on p. 259) 
Munsell colors of paints: Heavily eroded, not recorded 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The southeast face of Pillar 5 was also found in a poor state of con- 
servation. Like Pillars 1 and 3, Pillar 5 likely continued in better con- 


dition beneath Floor 3. The visible surface of this pillar face (0.90 m 
wide and 0.30 m high) had suffered from erosion, looting, and insect 
activity. Its south corner showed signs of burning, which seemed 
to have occurred after the construction of Floor 3 and before the 
preparation of Floor 2. We observed three layers of mural painting 
(Paintings 2-4) on this damaged surface. The painted designs were 
severely deteriorated, but it was possible to observe areas of the red 
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Figure 286 Eroded painting on the southeast face of Pillar 5 (Paintings 2~4), above the level 
of Floor 3. 


Figure 287 The southeast face of Pillar 5 (Paintings 2-4). Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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band of Painting 2 and the light orange-red band of Painting 3. We also noted a serpent 
head from Painting 3 near the east corner of the pillar (seen at right). The serpent head 
might have belonged to the costume ofa figure like Ai-Apaec, as suggested for the north- 
east face of the pillar. All that could be identified of Painting 4 was a blue-gray foot at 
center left. 


Pillar 5: Southwest Face 


The southwest face of Pillar 5 was covered entirely by the sealed entryway (see Figure 
217). No mural painting was recorded on this surface. 


Southeast Wall (Ramp Mural) 
Figures 288-290 


Sector 3, Unit 7 
Support: Southeast Wall 
Wall surface: Southeast 
eS ' Observed over the level of Floor 2 (Ramp 1) and Floor 3 
(Ramp 2) 
Painting layers: 1-5 (?) 
Clay plaster: 1-4 (?) 
b4 Munsell colors of paints: Last Painting: GLEY 2 2.5/10B, 
GLEY 2 5/10B, 10R 3/6 (Dark Red), 10 YR 6/8 
(Brownish Yellow) 
ILLUSTRATION: Drawing by Gamboa (1:5) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Previously unpublished 


The Southeast Wall along the narrow ramp had been painted up to six times, although 
only the imagery of its two last painting phases remained clearly visible. Our field proj- 
ect excavated an area of the painted wall 2.85 m long and 0.23-1.0 m high. The ramp 
and its associated paintings continued to the left (southwest), beyond the limits of the 
excavation. The painted wall had suffered from erosion and salinization, which left its 
painted surface softened and fragmented. 

The last layer of mural painting on this wall was associated with Floor 2 (Ramp 1) 
and may have belonged to Painting 5 or later (see Appendix 4). The penultimate paint- 
ing appeared to have been associated with the earlier Floor 3 (Ramp 2), which suggests 
a possible correspondence with Painting 4. The imagery of these superimposed paint- 
ings was similar, although executed at different scales. The final painting was the most 
legible. In it, three figures (and a fourth, mostly still occluded by adobes at left) were 
painted walking along an inclined red band and carrying bundles of mats or textiles 
toward the entrance into the pillared temple. The painted ramp paralleled the form of 
the real architectural ramp (see also Mural C in the Plaza). A horizontal red band above 
the small figures framed the processional scene. These figures appeared to be human, 
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) Figure 289 Superimposed mural paintings on the 
TGoshes Southeast Wall. Field drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


without obvious supernatural traits like fangs or serpent hair (Figure 290). This paint- 
ing was made with a limited palette of dark red, dark yellow, blue-gray, and black, over 
the white background. Bold black lines (0.4-1.2 cm thick) were used to outline the fig- 
ures, similar to the late corridor mural on the Northwest Wall (see Figures 261 and 262). 
Drips of paint were seen on the surface of this painting and on the floor of the ramp. The 
earlier ramp painting depicted two rows of similar, processing figures. The yellow feet 
and the long belted dresses of what appeared to be female figures were visible through 
the broken surface of the final painting. The lower bodies of four of those larger figures 
could be seen in the upper row of the painting. Very little was visible of the penultimate 
painting’s lower row of figures. 
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Figure 290 Detail of a processing figure in the final ramp painting on the Southeast Wall. 


RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE CHRONOLOGIES 


LISA TREVER, JORGE GAMBOA, AND RICARDO TORIBIO 


Ceramic Style and Relative Chronology 


Although our excavations at Pafiamarca produced relatively few fragments of Moche 
fineware ceramics, the fragments of stirrup spout bottles and floreros that were recov- 
ered are principally Late Moche styles: Moche IV (Figures 291) and rarely Moche V 
(Figure 292). During his earlier surveys of the Nepefia Valley, archaeologist Donald 
Proulx (1968:80) had noted the presence of Moche III and IV ceramics on the surface 
at Pafiamarca. The style and iconography of the ceramics we documented had their 
greatest affinity to far southern Moche substyles of the Santa Valley (Chapdelaine 2008) 
and Nepeiia Valley (Rengifo 2014, 2016). Instead of images of Moche myth and ritual, 
the Pafiamarca finewares were more typically painted with marsh scenes of birds, flow- 
ers, and insects (Figures 293 and 294); fish (Figures 295 and 296); and geometric and 
wave patterns (Figure 297). Examples of decorated Moche IV floreros were recovered 
from each of the three major areas of our excavations. Representations of human and 
supernatural figures were more common in locally made sculptural ceramics (Figures 
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Figure 291 

Fragment of a Moche IV stirrup 
spout (P10-5C-124), excavated 
in Unit s. 


Figure 292 

Fragment of a Moche V stirrup 
spout (P10-7C-211), excavated 
in Unit 7. 


Figure 293 

Body sherd (Pi0-4C-064) from 
a Moche bottle with fineline 
painting, from the surface layer 
of Unit 4. 


fig. 292 
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Figure 294 Rim sherd (P1o0-sC-096) from a bichrome Moche florero 
(left: exterior, right: interior), excavated in Unit 5. Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


298 and 299, see also Figures 235 and 236). In addition, throughout our excavations, we 
documented later Middle Horizon tricolor and Casma Molded styles—especially in 
the late levels of the Temple of the Painted Pillars—that evidenced continued cultural 
activity at Pafiamarca after the end of the Moche era. The imagery of the Casma Molded 
bowls found in the upper strata of the pillared temple included geometric patterns (see 
Figures 197 and 198), snarling felines (Figure 300), and birds in flight (Figure 301). 

In 1959, Duccio Bonavia proposed that the murals then known at Pafiamarca could 
be dated to the Moche IV or V phases of Rafael Larco Hoyle’s (1948) relative ceramic 
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Figure 295 

Rim sherd (P10-2C-042) 
from a bichrome Moche 
florero (left: exterior, 
right: interior), excavated 
in Unit 2. Drawing by 
Jorge Gamboa. 
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Rim sherd (P10-7C-275) 
from a bichrome Moche 
florero (left: exterior, 
right: interior), excavated 
in Unit 7. Drawing by 
Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 297 Rim sherd (Pio-1C-036) froma bichrome Moche florero (left: exterior, right: 
interior), excavated in Unit 1. Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


chronology, based on stylistic and iconographic similarities between the murals and 
known ceramic types (Bonavia 1959:45-47). Our documentation of the expanded 
mural corpus at Pafiamarca confirms Bonavia’s assessment. The iconography of the 
murals of the Plaza, Platform II, and the Temple of the Painted Pillars is most similar 
to the iconography of Moche IV and V (i.e., Late Moche) ceramics produced farther 
to the north, in the Moche and Chicama Valleys. A unique crossmedia perspective on 
stylistic chronology can be observed in a detail of the lowest register of painting on the 
northeast face of Pillar 3 (see Figures 270 and 274). The stirrup spout bottle carried by 
one of the processing figures can be identified with Larco’s Moche IV phase. Only the 
relatively earlier imagery of Mural A and Mural A North at Pafiamarca at all resemble 
earlier Moche III styles or, perhaps more precisely, the transition from Moche III to IV 
styles. The vast majority of the images painted on the walls and pillars within the monu- 
mental area at Pafiamarca resemble imagery known from Moche IV fineline ceramic 
iconography, which suggests a Late Moche (ca. 600-850 CE) date that has been con- 
firmed through absolute dating. 
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Figure 298 

Ceramic fragment 
(Pi0-7C-152) of a mold- 
made Moche face, recovered 
from the surface of Unit 7. 
Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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Figure 299 
Mold-made Moche 
ceramic sherd (Pio-7C-186) 


depicting a fanged face, 
excavated in Unit 7. 
Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
0 5cm 
P10-7C-186-1 
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Figure 300 

Fragment of a Casma Molded bowl 
(Pio-7C-248), found in the excavation 
along the Southeast Wall, over the ramp 
in Unit 7. Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 


Figure 301 

Fragment of a Casma Molded bowl 
(Pio-7C-237), found in the excavation 
of the northwest corridor in Unit 7. 
Drawing by Jorge Gamboa. 
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AMS Radiocarbon Dating and Absolute Chronology 


The reliability of Larco’s ceramic chronology has been called into question recently, 
especially outside of the Chicama Valley, where he had developed the seriated sequence 
(e.g., Koons and Alex 2014). Meanwhile, the importance of geography, and not just 
chronology, has gained strength in the analysis of Moche substyles (e.g., Donnan 2011). 
Advances in AMS (Accelerator Mass Spectrometry) radiocarbon dating methods and 
improved Southern Hemisphere calibration curves now allow for greater precision in 
dating small samples. Sixteen AMS radiocarbon dates were derived from samples of 
organic materials collected from the excavations at Pafiamarca (see Appendices 1-3). 
The samples were analyzed at the Center for Accelerator Mass Spectrometry (CAMS) 
at the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL). Sample specific isotopic 
ratios were produced from most samples by the Department of Geological Sciences at 
the University of California, Davis. The raw data were then calibrated by Michele Koons 
at the Denver Museum of Nature and Science, to the most recent Southern Hemisphere 
atmospheric curve using OxCal 4.2. 

All ofthe new carbon dates came from Pafamarca’s Sector 3, which we defined as the 
series of platforms, courtyards, and structures in the western monumental area, includ- 
ing Platform II and the Temple of the Painted Pillars. The work of re-excavating twen- 
tieth-century trenches and earlier looters’ pits meant that we were only able to recover 
organic materials in secure contexts from a few areas of our excavations. Nonetheless, 
the quantity and quality of in situ material appropriate for AMS radiocarbon analysis 
were greater than anticipated. The majority of the absolute dates for Pafiamarca come 
from the Temple of the Painted Pillars (Unit 7), which overlooks the western edge of the 
monumental area and nearby rock outcroppings. This decorated building was remark- 
able among Moche architecture, and indeed within the ancient Americas at large, for 
the complexity of the narrative iconography painted and repainted on its walls, ramps, 
and broad square pillars. 

Seven dates come from the Moche construction of the pillared temple. One dated 
sample (Sample 07) consisted of a fragment of carbonized cane that had been embed- 
ded in the surface of one of the painted pillars (see Pillar 1: Southwest Face). The face of 
this pillar had been painted with at least three individual scenes in its earliest decorative 
phase. Its central register presented the image of the Moche priestess raising a goblet 
and lid (see Figure 254). The carbon sample was taken from the upper left edge of the 
painting of the jar behind the priestess and produced a calibrated AMS date of 631-665 
CE (one sigma). 

Two carbon samples (Samples 05 and 06) were taken from the twisted vegetal ropes 
that had been used as lashings in the construction of the roof of the pillared temple (see 
Figures 218 and 219). The roof had been heavily plastered with clay and then painted 
white. Large fragments were recovered fallen onto Floor 3, near Pillar 5. The calibrated 
AMS dates for the roof were 656-762 CE (Sample 06) and 684-767 CE (Sample os) 
(one sigma), somewhat later than the original painted pillar (Sample 07). 

Two other samples (Samples 08 and 09) of charcoal and a fragment of twisted veg- 
etal rope were taken from the renovation layer between Floor 3 and the earlier Floor 4 
to the southeast of Pillar 5 (Figure 224). These materials were recovered in proximity 
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to the Moche bottle (Feature 7, Unit 7) depicting a captive feline, which was depos- 
ited during the architectural renovation. The CAMS technicians chose to duplicate the 
dating of these materials for quality control. They produced calibrated AMS dates of 
684-766 CE/684—767 CE (Sample 08) and 674-765 CE (Sample 09, the exact date was 
replicated) (one sigma), very similar to the dates of the roof (Samples os and 06). The 
pillared temple may have been constructed around 650 CE and then renovated in the 
late seventh to middle eighth century. 

Other absolute dates from the pillared structure came from post-Moche contexts 
that evidenced later returns, reoccupations, and enduring practices of material offerings 
at Pafiamarca. These included two maize cobs, which were left alongside overturned 
ceramic bowls (some Casma Molded), cane leaves twisted into an Andean cross, and 
sediments from liquid libations (Feature 1, Unit 7; see Figures 197-201). Although both 
maize cobs were recovered from the same context over Floor 1, they produced notably 
different dates. The analyses of these two samples were also duplicated by the lab for 
quality control, yielding calibrated AMS dates of 772-861 CE/776-883 CE (Sample 04) 
and 909-1018 CE/894-975 CE (Sample 03) (one sigma). The range from late eighth 
or ninth century to tenth or early eleventh century may suggest that these near-sur- 
face-level botanical offerings belonged to an accumulation of materials left during an 
extended span of time, not a single isolated event. 

Three additional samples (Samples 11, 12, and 13) of Zea mays kernels and Lima bean 
(Phaseolus lunatus) (Figure 221b) were collected from the intrusive, ovoid pit that had 
been dug immediately in front of Pillar 5 (Feature 5, Unit 7). This pit contained many 
types of fragmentary artifacts and ecofacts: ceramic sherds, bits of metal, fragments of 
tropical featherwork, and many botanicals. This feature was encountered very close to 
the surface. We initially assumed that it was a Late Moche feature, but the AMS analyses 
produced much later calibrated dates of 1153-1207 CE, 1164-1217 CE, and 1152-1261 CE 
(one sigma), putting these botanical offerings securely in the Late Intermediate Period. 
Unlike the earlier maize offerings of Feature 1, the narrow range of dates suggests that 
these materials were deposited in a single event, or during a sequence of events that took 
place within a relatively short span of time. 

Elsewhere in Sector 3, about 0.5 m below the modern surface in Unit 5 within 
Platform II, the project discovered a rare Moche feathered shield. It consisted of a spi- 
ral basketry base, brown plain-weave textile, red and pink striped weft-faced textile, 
and remains of small yellow feathers (perhaps blue-and-yellow macaw) that were sewn 
in small clusters onto the shield’s face (Feature 1, Unit 5; see Figures 140 and 141). The 
shield had been placed face down, in front of the mural of the Strombus monster and 
anthropomorphized iguana first recorded by Richard Schaedel in 1950 (Murals B and 
D). The deposition of the shield seemed to have been part of a closing event that took 
place before the painted niche was sealed and Platform II was remodeled. A sample 
from the shield’s rope handle (Sample 10) yielded a calibrated AMS date of 521-587 
CE (one sigma). This is the earliest date in the new radiocarbon series at Pafiamarca, 
although the shield was deposited during the closure of one of the later phases of con- 
struction of the platform. We do not yet have secure dates for the earlier phases of 
Platform II, given the extent of looting and prior excavation in this area. Another date 
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was obtained, however, from the excavation of Platform II. It came from a fragment 
of carbonized vegetal rope found embedded in a piece of painted clay plaster that we 
recovered, out of its original context, in the surface layer of Unit 4 (see Figure 115). 
This may have been a fragment of a cornice or molding, since painted relief has not 
been documented within the mural designs at Pafiamarca. This sample (Sample 01) 
produced a calibrated AMS date of 691-858 CE (one sigma), considerably later than 
the basketry shield. More data are needed, but we hypothesize that the much earlier 
date of the shield could indicate that the object was curated and possibly brought to 
the site from elsewhere. 

These dates are especially significant because they are the first absolute dates for 
Moche contexts in the Nepefia Valley, where only earlier Formative Period sites had 
been dated. This new absolute chronology demonstrates that construction of the 
Temple of the Painted Pillars began by 650 CE and ceased before the end of the eighth 
century. Cultural and religious activity continued at the site after the end of the Late 
Moche period, through the Middle Horizon, and into the Late Intermediate Period, 
until at least the late twelfth century. 


MURAL ICONOGRAPHY IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


The iconography of the Pafiamarca murals falls into two principal categories: images of 
mythological acts involving supernatural beings and creatures, and images of ritual prac- 
tice performed by human figures. Supernatural figures are identified by their fangs and 
by the pictorial animation of their belts, braids, or hair that transform into serpents or 
other zoomorphic forms. The most recurrent iconographic subject in the current cor- 
pus of murals at Pafiamarca, so far, is not the oft-cited Moche Sacrifice Ceremony (ie., 
Presentation Theme), but rather the narrative deeds and battles of the hero referred to 
here as Ai-Apaec (see also Pardo and Rucabado 2016). Murals related to this mythologi- 
cal subject include the scenes of hand-to-hand combats between Ai-Apaec and the sea 
monsters (Pillar 3: Northeast Face), paintings ofhis iguana companion and the Strombus 
monster (Murals D and B, respectively), and images of the battles between what may 
be Ai-Apaec and his double, perhaps in their manifestation as the Divine Twins (Mural 
Aand Mural A North). Other eroded paintings of figures with serpent belts seen in the 
pillared temple (e.g., Pillar 5: Northeast Face) may also refer to the figure of Ai-Apaec. 
Other scenes of mythology and supernatural beings include the chimerical figure carry- 
ing the jar at the bottom of the southwest face of Pillar 1, the animated weapons bundle 
painted in Painting 3 on the same pillar face, and the winged warriors painted elsewhere 
(Pillar 2: Northeast Face and Pillar 3: Northwest Face). Images of felines as metaphors 
of ferocity and martial aggression pertain to this latter subset of mythologized martial 
imagery. Other naturalistic representations of animals served to mark the settings for 
mythological events, including the pair ofred marine birds above the battles of Ai-Apaec 
and perhaps the Mural of the Fish, which may reference one of the underwater battles 
of the same divine Moche hero. 

The second iconographic category of ritual practice performed by human figures 
includes the paintings of processions and offerings on the Southeast, Northwest, and 
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Northeast Walls of the pillared temple; at the base of Pillar 3; and the more than life-size 
mural of dancers and attendants in the Plaza. The figures in the Plaza mural appear to 
lack supernatural attributes, although the modern destruction of their heads and faces 
leaves uncertainty. To the category of ritual practice, one can also add the image of the 
Moche priestess lifting the goblet in the earliest phase of painting on Pillar 1. 

It is important to point out, however, that pictorial subjects of myth and ritual were 
not clearly separated within the mural corpus at Pafiamarca. Rather, paintings of myth 
and ritual were often presented side by side, as seen on the northeast face of Pillar 3, 
where a procession of human devotees was painted just below the images of the two bat- 
tles of Ai-Apaec. In the most famous, now-destroyed example of the Sacrifice Ceremony 
painted in Mural E, it was a female supernatural (as indicated by her fangs and serpent- 
headed braids) who performed the ritual role of a priestess, accompanied by winged 
zoomorphic attendants and human captives. A strict separation between images of 
myth and images of ritual, therefore, is not tenable in this setting, where belief and prac- 
tice were effectively entangled and at times converged. 

Consideration of iconographic, compositional, and stylistic tendencies in the Pafia- 
marca murals offers new perspectives on this corpus, as situated within the post-600 CE 
Late Moche world. So far, Pafiamarca’s documented murals significantly postdate the 
best-known examples of Moche murals found within the Old Temple (Platform I) of 
Huaca de la Luna and Huaca Cao Viejo at El Brujo, both located further north in the 
Moche “heartland” of the Moche and Chicama Valleys (see Figures 1-4.). The mural- 
ists who decorated those earlier monuments employed both painted adobe relief 
and flat wall painting. They also made use of a wider range of painting genres: repeti- 
tive geometric patterns, dense cosmographies (the tema complejo), repeating rows of 
fierce mythological figures, and highly mimetic images of marching prisoners and tri- 
umphant warriors. Although there are narrative dimensions to some of those earlier 
Moche murals, they do not feature the explicit, didactic pictorializations of Moche 
mythological and ceremonial narrative that were painted on the walls at Pafiamarca. 
Consistently throughout the Pafiamarca corpus, mural paintings presented canonical 
forms of Moche narrative iconography that have only rarely been seen on the walls of 
earlier Moche centers to the north. 

Pafiamarca’s murals diverged from the earlier murals known at Huaca de la Luna 
and Huaca Cao Viejo; instead, they more closely resembled imagery painted on fine- 
line ceramic vessels. As Christopher Donnan first observed in 1975, the imagery of 
Pafamarca’s Mural E appeared adapted from the Presentation Theme or Sacrifice 
Ceremony iconography painted on Moche stirrup spout bottles in museum collections 
in Munich, Lima, and elsewhere (e.g., Figures 302 and 303). Similarly, the iconography 
of the Moche ribbon dance seen in the Plaza’s Mural C appears to have been derived 
from comparable imagery painted on ceramics, such a flaring vase (florero) in the Museo 
Cassinelli in Trujillo (Figures 304 and 305) (see also Donnan 1982). The interior rim of 
this florero was painted with eight large figures arrayed like Moche warriors, connected 
by the broad band of a ribbon or textile. Above the ribbon, ten smaller figures face the 
dancers and interact with them; some play flutes and percussive instruments, while others 
manipulate ceramic jars. The cycle of battles of Ai-Apaec is also best known from painted 
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Figure 302 

Stirrup spout bottle painted 
with the Presentation Theme 
or Sacrifice Ceremony. 
Museo Larco, Lima, 
ML0o10847. 


Figure 303 

Rollout drawing of the 
Museo Larco bottle by 
Donna McClelland (no. 
448). Image courtesy of the 
Christopher B. Donnan and 
Donna McClelland Moche 
Archive, Image Collections 
and Fieldwork Archives, 
Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees 
for Harvard University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 304 Detail of a Moche florero painted with musicians and dancers. Photograph by 
Christopher B. Donnan, from the Museo de Arqueologia José Cassinelli Mazzei, Trujillo; 
photograph courtesy of the Christopher B. Donnan and Donna McClelland Moche 
Archive, Image Collections and Fieldwork Archives, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for 
Harvard University, Washington, D.C. 


Figure 305 Rollout drawing of the Museo Cassinelli florero by Donna McClelland (no. 158). 
Image courtesy of the Christopher B. Donnan and Donna McClelland Moche Archive, 
Image Collections and Fieldwork Archives, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for Harvard 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Moche ceramic vessels, such as a florero in the Museo Larco in Lima (Figures 306-308) 
(see also Castillo 1989; Golte 1994, 2009). Three battles appear on the Larco florero, 
interspersed with other scenes. One possible reading order would begin with the battle 
between Ai-Apaec (accompanied by his dog) and the round-bodied enemy, which was 
also painted on Pillar 3 at Pafiamarca. On the vase, a second battle follows between the 
Moche hero and another foe with dark spikes that may reference the body ofa sea urchin. 
A trio of supernatural musicians then appears, two playing panpipes and one beating a 
drum. A third battle between Ai-Apaec and a monstrous fish precedes what might be 
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Figure 306 

A Moche florero 
painted with the 
battles of Ai-Apaec. 
Museo Larco, Lima, 
MLo18882. 


Figure 307 

Detail of the battle 
of Ai-Apaec with the 
round-bodied foe. 
Museo Larco, Lima, 
MLo18882. 
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Figure 308 

Detail of the battle 
of Ai-Apaec with 

a sea monster. 
Museo Larco, 
Lima, MLo18882. 
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the final scene of the wounded hero being sustained by a pair of bird-headed women. It 


is significant that the Pafamarca murals have greater iconographic affinities with these 
more northerly Moche ceramics than with the locally produced ceramic arts. As dis- 
cussed above (see “Ceramic Style and Relative Chronology”), local fineline ceramics 
were often decorated with images of flora, fauna, and geometric designs—rarely, if at all, 
with complex scenes of mythological or martial iconography. Local mold-made ceram- 
ics bear images of fanged beings, bound prisoners, and botanical effigy figures, but those 
ceramics were rarely painted. The subject matter of the Pafiamarca murals may have been 
adapted from the imagery painted on nonlocal bichrome ceramics, or perhaps from the 
colorful designs of Moche tapestries and other textiles (Trever 2016), which may have 
been brought to the Nepejia Valley in the early seventh century. 

The Pafiamarca murals can be favorably compared to other Late Moche murals 
that also called upon narrative and mythological iconography adapted from fine- 
line ceramic painting. Flat wall paintings that depict martial figures are known from 
other Late Moche sites, such as Pampa Grande (Bonavia 1985:pl. 19) and Mocollope 
(Franco 2016). But in its painting technique, composition of multiple figures against 
white backgrounds framed in red, and adaptation of mythological narratives better 
known from fineline ceramics, the Revolt of the Objects mural at Huaca de la Luna 
is the closest known comparative to the Pafamarca murals (Figures 309-311). That 
mural, first discovered in 1910 (Seler 1912), adorned the walls and benches of a room at 
the top of what is now known as the New Temple (Platform III) of Huaca de la Luna 
(Quilter 1990). Its multiple panels of paintings depicted weapons, tools, and warrior 
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Figure 309 Illustrations of the Revolt of the Objects mural at Huaca de la Luna, made by 
Alfred Kroeber (1930:pl. 15). Image courtesy of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 
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Fig. 310 
Figure 310 
Photograph of the Revolt 
of the Objects mural by 
Otto Holstein, ca. 1927. 
Image courtesy of the 
Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, 
PM# 2004.24.8146 
(digital file # 131750012). 


Figure 311 

The rediscovered remains 
of the Revolt of the 
Objects mural at Huaca 
de la Luna. Photograph 
by Lisa Trever, 2009. 
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regalia that appeared to come alive and take human captives. Other types of imag- 
ery included scenes of women weaving. The AMS dates reported here for Pafiamarca 
correspond to recently reported radiocarbon dates of ca. 620-770 CE for the Late 
Moche Edificio 1 of the New Temple (Uceda, Tufinio, and Mujica 2011a:88-90, see 
also Uceda, Tufinio, and Mujica 2011b). Pafiamarca and the New Temple at Huaca 
de la Luna appear to have been contemporaneous Late Moche religious complexes 
with similar painting styles and narrative iconographies. This shared style of narrative, 
mythological wall painting without relief became a dominant mode of Late Moche 
mural art during the seventh and eighth centuries, which represented a marked depar- 
ture from earlier Moche mural traditions (Trever 2013, n.d.). The early twenty-first- 
century re-excavation of the Revolt of the Objects mural at Huaca de la Luna offered 
a methodological case study comparable to our work at Pafiamarca, by interweaving 
the study of modern archaeological history with contemporary archaeological practice 
and documentation. 


CONCLUDING SUMMARY OF FIELD FINDINGS 


This project’s documentary fieldwork at Pafiamarca demonstrated that significant re- 
mains survived of all of the mural paintings first discovered and documented at the site 
in the twentieth century, albeit with significant to severe damage due to abandonment, 
collapse, and erosion. Furthermore, the labors of excavation, conservation, documenta- 
tion, and illustration presented in this book have created a more detailed understanding 
of the painted architecture of Pafiamarca than has been possible before. We can now 
begin to place the site’s known paintings into an architectural sequence and absolute 
chronology that reveals some of the complexity of Moche-era construction within the 
monumental area during the seventh and eighth centuries, as well as the afterlife of 
social and religious activities into the late twelfth century. 

The adobe architecture of Pafamarca exhibited formal similarities to Moche cen- 
ters elsewhere on the North Coast of Peru, in the adobe construction of stepped plat- 
forms with access ramps, courtyards, patios, and expansive walled plazas. The particular 
arrangements of rectangular adobes into orderly construction blocks and fill was con- 
sistent with Moche building techniques found at places like Huacas de Moche and El 
Brujo, although the use of makers’ marks was relatively uncommon at Pafiamarca. The 
architecture of Pafiamarca’s monumental area was also similar to that of other Moche 
centers in its multiple construction sequences and processes of accretional growth. The 
examination of stratigraphic and architectural profiles has allowed for improved com- 
prehension of the architectural development and growth of multiple areas within the 
site’s monumental core. In each excavation unit, we determined and documented the 
vertical superposition of phases of construction. The architecture of Pafiamarca’s mon- 
umental area is recognizably Moche in general layout and construction techniques, but 
the site’s particular architectural design is not derivative of any other site. Its configura- 
tion and the placement of its major monuments are not replicated elsewhere. Instead 
of importing designs laid out elsewhere, Pafiamarca’s builders seem to have developed 
a site plan that was sensitive to the natural topography of the granite bedrock and the 
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existing Formative Period foundations of the site. Although square pillars were used 
in the Salas Hipéstilas at Huaca de la Luna and in the ceremonial patio at Huaca Cao 
Viejo, the construction of wide pillars that were painted and repainted multiple times 
thus far appears to be unique in the Moche world. Pafiamarca’s architects may have 
drawn upon earlier uses of colonnades and pillared architecture at Formative Period 
sites like Huaca Partida, Cerro Blanco, and Caylan in the Nepefia Valley. 

In Pafiamarca’s Plaza, we observed two architectural phases in the growth and mod- 
ification of its northwest side. In the earlier phase, a low ramp ascended toward the 
southwest. Along that ramp, the Northwest Plaza Wall was painted with Mural C. An 
extended scene of life-size Moche priests, warriors, and smaller attendants processing 
and dancing evoked images of the “ribbon dance” known from ceramic iconography. 
This processional mural may have wrapped around the entirety of the interior Plaza 
wall. Neither the ramp nor the mural painting’s inclined red band at bottom had been 
previously recorded. The new architectural documentation provides information about 
movement through the Plaza, which may have been reflected in the painted figures’ pro- 
cessional dance and gradual ascent toward the southwest. 

Our work within Platform II allowed for the partial clearing of the profiles of the 
enormous looters’ pit that had hollowed out the center of the structure. Excavations 
enabled us to determine that the platform was the product of at least four major phases 
of construction, each of which involved the vertical and horizontal expansion of the 
structure through the addition of adobe construction over and around the earlier 
architecture. By covering painted walls with new construction, the Moche architects 
ensured the survival of some polychrome murals until their exposure in the twentieth 
and twenty-first century. We observed that the so-called Mural A belonged to one of 
the earliest—but not the first—construction phases of Platform II. On the opposite 
face of the same wall, we discovered a mural with nearly identical imagery (Mural A 
North), which appeared to depict Ai-Apaec in battle with his double, perhaps in the 
guise of the Divine Twins. Despite its iconographic similarity to Mural A, the newly 
revealed mural was created with a distinct palette and style that suggests the work of 
a different artist or team of artists. Both of these murals were also associated with the 
destroyed figure painted on Wall 9, now only known through Donald Proulx’s 1967 
photograph. To the north, we discovered a portion of a previously unknown painted 
wall, the Mural of the Fish, which belonged to an intermediary architectural phase. 
More of that painted marine scene remained sealed behind adobes, awaiting future 
investigation. Further to the north and at a higher level, we located the badly dam- 
aged remains of Mural E: the famous mural of the crowned Moche female supernatural 
(described elsewhere in the literature as a priestess) in procession with zoomorphic 
attendants and bound human captives. That painted wall and its pilaster postdated 
the Mural of the Fish, but predated Murals B and D, which we rediscovered to the 
southwest. The paintings of Ai-Apaec’s iguana companion and his foe the Strombus 
monster (Murals D and B, respectively) were created during a late renovation of the 
platform. They formed a large niche-like space where we discovered a Moche shield 
made of coiled basketry and decorated with textiles and featherwork, which had been 
laid facedown near the painted Strombus monster before a subsequent renovation of 
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the temple. The final phases of Platform II’s construction sequence have not yet been 
well documented, but traces of painted plaster seen on the surface suggested that the 
latest walls were also once decorated with polychrome designs. 

Further to the west, between Platform II and the wind-sculpted rock outcropping 
at the edge of the monumental area, we sought the remains of Mural F, the yellow feline 
first photographed in the early 1970s. The rediscovery of that weathered painting led to 
the unexpected discovery of the remains of a remarkable pillared structure that we refer 
to as the Temple of the Painted Pillars. Nearly every wall and pillar surface within this 
structure had been painted during the course of multiple renovations. The walls and 
wide square pillars that supported the roof were progressively interred, replastered and 
repainted, and then finally covered with a terminal layer of whitewash. The iconogra- 
phy of the pillared temple included figural images and narrative sequences of Moche 
mythology (e.g., the battles of Ai-Apaec with the sea monsters) and ritual practice (e.g., 
several processions and the priestess raising a sacrificial goblet). Throughout our exca- 
vations of the painted pillared space, we recovered in situ artifacts and cultural materials 
that appeared to have been deposited as intentional offerings, both during the Moche 
period and after. We also recorded substantial evidence for social or religious activity, 
including stains of organic liquid splashed on the pillars, perhaps during ancient liba- 
tions. Excavation in this area allowed us to document a portion of an elaborately deco- 
rated, restricted building with an internal system of corridors and narrow ramps that 
remained a meaningful locus within Pafiamarca’s monumental area through the Moche 
period and for centuries after its final whitewashing and abandonment. 

The excavations within the Temple of the Painted Pillars produced the best strati- 
graphic and chronological control within our fieldwork because this area had been the 
least affected by looting or earlier archaeological excavations. The great majority of the 
AMS radiocarbon dates (fourteen of sixteen) came from Moche and post-Moche con- 
texts in this area. The initial construction of the pillared temple dated to about 650 CE, 
with renovations through the seventh and eighth centuries. The post-Moche, Casma 
Molded ceramics and botanical offerings found over the late floor may have been depos- 
ited there beginning around the end of the eighth century. The pillared Moche temple 
was constructed, renovated four times, repeatedly repainted, and then closed, all during 
a span of approximately 150 years. Major rebuildings every thirty or so years might have 
occurred with the rise of each new generation or with the establishment of a new leader 
or leaders. The absolute chronology of the pillared temple might extend to the Moche 
era of Pafiamarca at large, but more data are needed to support that extrapolation. 

Figural, narrative mural paintings were ubiquitous within Pahamarca’s monumen- 
tal area, where walls were painted inside and out, for audiences both public and private 
alike, with canonical images of both mythology and religious practice. Only rarely did we 
document a wall that had been plastered without polychrome decoration. The appear- 
ances of the site's murals were also remarkably consistent—from area to area, and from 
phase to phase—in their white backgrounds, red bands, and scenes of figures painted 
in polychrome. The site’s mural style finds its closest comparative in the Late Moche 
murals of the New Temple (Platform III) at Huaca de la Luna. Some variations appear 
within the Pafiamarca corpus in the scale of compositions, in the breadth of palette, and 
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in the artistic deployment of color and line. But the mural painters rarely if ever painted 
a wall, pillar, or facade with the same design twice, as seen—in contrast—in the repeat- 
ing mural program of the Old Temple (Platform I) at Huaca de la Luna. Rather, mural 
iconography at Pafiamarca constantly changed with each episode of repainting. But with 
each new program, the imagery conformed to the canon of iconography known from 
Moche fineline ceramics produced further to the north (see Cole 2012). 

The Moche presence at Pafiamarca was intensive, colorful, and lasted at least 
150 years. The importance of this place in the Nepefia Valley both preceded and outlived 
the Moche era. Long before Moche builders laid the first courses of adobes to create 
the enormous volume of the looming stepped pyramid of Platform I (“El Castillo”), or 
painted the first figures engaging in mythological battles or perpetually dancing around 
the Plaza enclosure, the site had already been an important place during the Formative 
Period. In the Moche era, Pafiamarca would have been one of the most vibrant centers 
within the southern regions of the Moche world, where it developed what appears to 
have been a uniquely proliferous tradition of narrative mural painting. The site con- 
tinued to be a locus for social and religious practice until the late twelfth century and 
perhaps beyond. Even in the modern era, the picturesque ruins became a site of cul- 
tural and aesthetic attraction for writers, photographers, archaeologists, art historians, 
painters, and poets. 

This book has presented the modern history of art and archaeology at Pafiamarca 
(Part 1) and the findings of its latest documentary field project (Part 2) as two inter- 
woven bodies of historical and archaeological evidence for the study of art, culture, 
and image-making in ancient Peru. Since its days as an active center of Moche culture, 
politics, religion, and artistic exuberance, Pafiamarca has faced devastating losses from 
abandonment, looting, and environmental forces. The painted walls that first called 
the site to national and international attention have been badly damaged. Some have 
been all but entirely destroyed. But the rediscovery of the remains of the known murals 
allowed this documentary project’s work to proceed further, to uncover and document 
other exceptional areas of painted architecture that had not been seen by human eyes 
in more than 1,200 years. The illustrated corpus presented here makes the forms and 
contexts of those newly revealed paintings available for the first time, while also offering 
new perspectives on those previously known. This work has also made clear that much 
more remains to be discovered in almost every direction, still buried beneath wind- 
swept sand and stacked adobes, awaiting the next chapter of archaeology and image- 
making at Pafiamarca. 
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NOTES 


Unless otherwise noted, all photographs reproduced in Part 2 were taken in 2010 by members 
of the Proyecto Arqueolégico Pafiamarca—Area Monumental, primarily Lisa Trever and Jorge 
Gamboa. 


1 The Pafiamarca field project was carried out between February and July 2010, under the 
direction of Lisa Trever and Jorge Gamboa Velasquez and with the collaboration of Ricardo 
Toribio Rodriguez and Ricardo Morales Gamarra (Toribio Rodriguez, Trever, and Gamboa 
Velasquez 2011). 

2 Plaza excavations were limited to the area documented by Richard Schaedel in 1950 and did 
not include the Southeast Plaza Wall, where Lorenzo Samaniego reportedly discovered what 
may have been a continuation of the processional imagery of Mural C in 1976 (Samaniego 
Roman 1978). 

3 Gamboa and Toribio supervised the Plaza excavations, with the assistance of Niel Pajuelo in 
Units 1 and 3 (Gamboa Velasquez et al. 20114; Gamboa Velasquez, Toribio Rodriguez, and 
Trever 2011; Gamboa Velasquez, Pajuelo Mori, and Toribio Rodriguez 2011). Julio Reyes, Carlos 
Gamarra, and Jorge Solérzano performed the conservation work in the Plaza, under the direc- 
tion of Morales (Morales Gamarra et al. 2011:157-161). 

4 Inall excavation units, floors were numbered sequentially from the latest (highest) to the earli- 
est (deepest). The numbering of the floors is distinct for each of the three excavation areas (the 
Plaza, Platform II, and the Temple of the Painted Pillars), so that Floor 1 in any one area is not 
equivalent to Floor 1 in the other two. 


5 Clay plaster and paint colors are described here with reference to the Munsell soil color charts 
(e.g., “2.5Y 6/3 [Light Yellowish Brown]”). 

6 Gamboa and Toribio supervised the Platform II excavations, with the assistance of Lussiana 
Medina in Unit 6 (Gamboa Velasquez, Trever, and Toribio Rodriguez 2011; Gamboa Veldsquez 
et al. 2011b; Toribio Rodriguez, Gamboa Velasquez, and Trever 2011). César Alfredo Velasquez, 
Réger Ponce de Leén, Julio Reyes, Carlos Gamarra, and David Cordova performed the conser- 
vation workin Platform II, under the direction of Morales (Morales Gamarra et al. 2011:162-181). 


7 Trever and Gamboa supervised the Unit 7 excavation, with the assistance of Lussiana Medina, 
Jimmy Lépez, and Erell Hubert (Trever et al. 2011:113-150). Carlos Gamarra, Julio Reyes, Luis 
Sanchez, and César Alfredo Velasquez performed the conservation work within this area, under 
the direction of Morales (Morales Gamarra et al. 2011:182-185). 


8 AMS analyses were conducted by the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, funded by a 
grant from the Stahl Endowment of the Archaeological Research Facility at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Sample 02 is a sample of residue from the painted clay plaster of Pillar 3 that 
was exported for comparative molecular analysis. 
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Plotted Radiocarbon Dates from Panamarca 
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AMS Radiocarbon Data 


CENTER FOR ACCELERATOR MASS SPECTROMETRY 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 
4C results 


SUBMITTER: TREVER DATE: JANUARY 21, 2015 
CAMS # Sample 58°C fraction + D*C + 4C age ss 
Name Modern 
168814 Sample o1* -26.33 0.852 0.002 -147.9 2.2 1285 25 
168815 Sample 03* -10.10 0.870 0.002 -129.6 23 1115 25 
168816 Sample 03 dupe -10.10 0.865 0.003 -134.9 3.3 1165 35 
168817 Sample 04 dupe -9.53 0.857 0.002 -143.2 51) 1240 25 
168818 Sample os* -25.79 0.848 0.002 -151.7 2.2 1320 25 
168819 Sample 06* -26.37 0.843 0.002 -156.7 2.4 1370 25 
168820 Sample o7* -11.81 0.835 0.002 -164.8 2.2 1445 25 
168821 Sample o8* -25.00 0.848 0.002 -152.3 A 1325 25 
168822 Sample 08 dupe -25.00 0.848 0.002 -151.6 pee 1320 25 
168823 Sample o9 dupe -26.32 0.845 0.002 -154.7 DD) 1350 25 
168824 Sample 11* -9.01 0.891 0.003 -108.7 2.6 925 25 
168825 Sample 10* -11.51 0.823 0.002 “177.4 2.4 1$70 25 
168827 Sample 12* -22.289 0.894 0.002 -106.0 2.4 900 25 
168828 Sample 13 “1 0.894 0.005 -105.6 4.8 895 45 
168829 Sample 04* -9.527 0.855 0.003 “145.5 2.9 1265 30 
168830 Sample o9* -26.316 0.845 0.002 -154.6 2.4 1350 25 


58C values are the assumed values according to Stuiver and Polach (1977) when given without decimal places. Values measured 
for the material itself are given with a single decimal place. Samples with an (*) were large enough to take a sample specific split 
for IRMS D*C analysis. 


The quoted age is in radiocarbon years using the Libby halflife of 5568 years and following the conventions of Stuiver and 
Polach (1977). 


Radiocarbon concentration is given as fraction Modern, D'*C, and conventional radiocarbon age. 


Sample preparation backgrounds have been subtracted, based on measurements of samples of '*C-free wood. Backgrounds were 
scaled relative to sample size. 


8C updated May 26, 2015. 


Table prepared by Tom Guilderson, Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory. 
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APPENDIX 3 


Calibrated Radiocarbon Dates 


CALIBRATED RADIOCARBON DATES FROM PANAMARCA 


Unmodelled CE 
Curve ShCal13 from to % from to % 
Sample 10 rope handle from basketry shield, §21 587 68.2 440 597 95-4 
Feature 1, Unit 5 
Sample 07 carbon embedded in mural, Pillar 631 665 68.2 600 673 95-4 
1, Unit 7 
Sample 05 vegetal cord from roofing over 684 767 68.2 672 845 95.4 
Floor 3, Unit 7 
Sample 06 vegetal cord from roofing over 656 762 68.2 651 766 95.4 
Floor 3, Unit 7 
Sample 08 carbon between Floors 3 and 4, 684. 766 68.2 670 840 95.4 
Feature 7, Unit 7 
Sample 08 carbon between Floors 3 and 4, 684 767 68.2 672 845 95-4 
dupe Feature 7, Unit 7 
Sample o9 vegetal cord above Floor 4, 674. 765 68.2 664 768 95-4 
Feature 7, Unit 7 
Sample o9 vegetal cord above Floor 4, 674. 765 68.2 664 768 95.4 
dupe Feature 7, Unit 7 
Sample o1 vegetal cord from roofing, Unit 4 691 858 68.1 684 878 95.4 
Sample 04 maize cob, Feature 1, Unit 7 772 861 68.2 689 886 95.4 
Sample 04 maize cob, Feature 1, Unit 7 776 883 68.2 767 950 95.4 
dupe 
Sample 03 maize cob, Feature 1, Unit 7 909 1018 68.2 895 1024. 95.4 
Sample 03 maize cob, Feature 1, Unit 7 894 975 68.2 860 1016 95.4 
dupe 
Sample 11 maize grain, Feature 5, Unit 7 1153 1207 68.2 1047 1222 95.4 
Sample 12 bean, Feature s, Unit 7 1164 1217 68.2 1072 1261 95.4 
Sample 13 maize grain, Feature 5, Unit 7 1152 1261 68.2 1046 1275 95.5 


Calibrations by Michele Koons, Denver Museum of Nature and Science. 
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APPENDIX 4 


Painting Sequence of the Temple of the Painted Pillars 


PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING 


1 2 3 4 Ss 6 7 8 
ASSOCIATED 
FLOOR 5 4 4 3 2 1/2 1/2 1 
Pillar 1, stepped covered by late wall figure, badly eroded, surface partially covered by low wall 
northwest red band partially 
face and covered 
serpent by late wall 
head, 
partially 
excavated 
Pillar 1, not covered by later top ofa badly eroded whitewash 
northeast excavated _ paintings conical 
face mace or 
headdress 
Pillar 1, not badly eroded 
southeast excavated 
face 
Pillar 1, woman redband, small lower surface covered by low wall/bench 
southwest and warrior coveredby figures, body of 
face captive; Painting3 including figure with 
priestess anthropo- elaborate 
with goblet morphic costume 
and jar; shield and 
porter human 
and jar captive 
Pillar 2, not covered by later figure badly eroded redband ~—_ whitewash 
northwest excavated _ paintings partially and graffiti 
face covered 
by later 
painting 
Wall/bench n/a male feline figure, red band whitewash 
joined to (placement in the painting sequence 
Pillar 2, is uncertain) 
southwest 
face 
Pillar 2, not covered by later felineand badly eroded redband —_ whitewash 
northeast excavated _ paintings winged 
face watrior 
with goblet 
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Appendix 4. —continued 


PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING 


1 2 3 4 $s 6 7 8 
ASSOCIATED 
FLOOR 5 4 4 3 2 1/2 1/2 1 
Pillar 2, not covered by later figure, badly eroded, partially redband surface 
southeast excavated _ paintings partially covered by low wall covered by 
face covered by late wall 
low wall 
Pillar 2, not covered by late walls 
southwest excavated 
face 
Northwest n/a figures in procession, staffs, redband — whitewash 
wall, (placement in the painting sequence 
Corridor is uncertain) 
Mural 
Pillar 3, not covered hum- surface does not survive 
northwest excavated _ by later mingbird had been 
face painting and hawk partially 
watriors covered 
by alow 
wall (now 
destroyed) 
Pillar 3, marine redband, —gray-blue__yellow surface covered by adobe construction fill 
northeast birds; mostly feet, wings, feline 
face battles of  coveredby warclubs (Mural F) 
Ai-Apaec; Painting3 _ visible, red 
procession band 
Pillar 3, not surface covered by low wall 
southeast excavated 
face 
Pillar 3, not covered by later construction 
southwest excavated 
face 
Wall/bench n/a red bands, covered by red feline surface covered by adobe construction fill 
joined to late paintings (extension 
Pillar 3, of Mural F) 
southeast 
face 
Northeast leg and n/a 
Wall, facing —_ foot; figure 
Pillar 3, holding 
northeast strands 
face of stones; 
women 
and osprey 
at a temple 
Pillar 4 not burned in antiquity does not survive 
excavated 
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Appendix 4 —continued 


PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING PAINTING 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ASSOCIATED 
FLOOR 5 4 4 3 2 1/2 1/2 1 
Pillar s, not red band figure with surface does not survive 
northwest excavated war club had been 
face in attack partially 
position covered 
by alow 
wall (now 
destroyed) 
Pillar s, not red band seated seated surface covered by adobe construction fill 
northeast excavated figure with figure, 
face serpent repainted 
belts, red from 
band Painting 3? 
Pillar s, not redband __ serpent blue-gray _ surface covered by adobe construction fill 
southeast excavated belt? foot? 
face 
Pillar s, not covered by sealed access 
southwest excavated 
face 
Southeast not covered by later tworows tworows _ surface covered by adobe 
Wall,Ramp excavated _ paintings offigures ofsmaller construction fill 
Mural inproces- figures in 
sion, red procession, 
bands bearing 
burdens, 
red bands 


Adapted from Trever 2013:199-201. 
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History) 70 

Final Formative Period (Early Horizon) temple, Pafiamarca, 
9, 10, 11, 15, 35, 46-47, 49, $9, 101N3, 112, 312 

Finnerty, Patrick, 81-82, 82, 85 

Fish, Mural of the. See Mural of the Fish 

floreros, 220, 234, 242, 292, 294-296, 302, 304-306 


G 

Gamarra, Carlos, 313n3, 313nn6—7 

Gamboa Velasquez, Jorge, xiii, 22, 97, 98, 99, 111, 116, 292, 
313M1, 313N3, 313N6, 337-338 

Garcia Rosell, César, 103n31 

Garrido, José Eulogio, 1, 65-67, 66, 70, 84, 89, 99; El Ande, 66; 
Carbunclos (1945), 66; Visiones de Chan Chan (1981), 66 

Gaviola, Gregorio, 30, 48, 101n5, 1022.4. 

goblets, figures lifting: Mural E, Figure C (Sacrifice 
Ceremony), priestess lifting goblet, 8, 24, 28, 73, 79, 80, 
82, 89, 115, 181, 302; Pillar 1, southwest face, priestess lifting 
goblet, 231, 232, 254-258, 257, 299, 302; Pillar 1, southwest 
face, seated figure with goblet, 252; Pillar 2, northeast 
face, winged warrior, 264 

God F, 115, 272. See also Ai-Apaec; Divine Twins; 
“Wrinkle Face” 

graffiti: Mural A, 64; PAPAM recording of, 114; post-Moche 
graffiti, northwest face, Pillar 2, 248, 259, 260 

“Grupo Norte” (formerly “La Bohemia” group of artists), 66 

Guillén, Abraham, 61, 63, 77, 105n42 


H 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 32, 34, 39, 100, 101n9 

Harrison, John B., 47, 103n27 

Harth-Terré, Emilio, 35 

hawk and hummingbird warriors, northwest face, Pillar 3, 96, 
98, 100, 220, 223, 242, 267, 268-269, 301, 319 


historiography of site and new fieldwork, relationship 
between, 21-29, 22-24, 26, 27 

Hocquenghem, Anne Marie, 79, 80 

Holstein, Otto, 308 

Horkheimer, Hans, 23, 34-35, 37, 71, 72, 86, 87, 89, 91, 
106nns§5-—57, 106n5s9, 108—109n80 

Huaca Cao Viejo, x, xi, 302; ceremonial patio, 310; geometric 
aquatic mural, 1, 3; “moon animal” mural, “Dama de 
Cao,’ 1, 3; plaza walls, 138; prisoner frieze, north facade, 1, 
2. See also El Brujo archaeological complex 

Huaca de la Luna, x, xi, 67, 84, 106—107n61, 114, 128, 177; Late 
Moche Edificio 1 of New Temple (Platform III), 309, 311; 
Old Temple (Platform 1), 1, 2, 138, 196, 302, 312; Revolt 
of the Objects mural, New Temple (Platform III), xi, 7, 
105N45, 306-309, 307, 308; Salas Hipdstilas, 310. See also 
Huacas de Moche 

Huaca del Sol, 62, 67. See also Huacas de Moche 

Huaca el Dragon, ix, 62 

Huaca Facho (La Mayanga), 81 

Huaca Partida, 4, 10 

Huacas de Moche, 4, 5, 8, 25, 96, 98, 103n29, 120, 309. See also 
Huaca de la Luna; Huaca del Sol 

Huambacho, 10 

Hubert, Erell, 98, 313n7 

hummingbird and hawk warriors, northwest face, Pillar 3, 96, 
98, 100, 220, 223, 242, 267, 268-269, 301, 319 


| 

ICCROM (International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property), 114 

ICOMOS (International Council on Monuments and 
Sites), 114 

iconography: compared with other mural paintings, 302, 
306-309, 307, 308; dating and, 302; Moche ceramics, rela- 
tionship to, 302-306, 303-306; Mural A, 196-198; Mural A 
North, 170, 194, 198-203, 296, 301; Mural E, 
different interpretations of, 79-80; Mural of the Fish, 183, 
183-184; mythical and ritual figures, no strict separation 
of, 302; PAPAM study of, 115-116, 301-309; of Temple 
of the Painted Pillars, 301, 302, 311; textile sources for, 
ix, x; types of, 301. See also specific subjects, e.g., Sacrifice 
Ceremony, Strombus monster 

iguana figure (Mural D), X, 11, 59, 149, 156, 156, 159, 171, 176, 
187-191, 188-191, 300, 301, 310. See also Mural D 

indigenismo movement in Peru, 57-58, 62, 66, 68, 70-71 

La Industria (newspaper), 66, 68, 106ns1 

International Centre for the Study of the Preservation and 
Restoration of Cultural Property (ICCROM), 114. 

International Council on Monuments and Sites 


(ICOMOS), 114 
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J 


Jiménez Borja, Arturo, 71, 72 


K 

Kauffmann Doig, Federico, 88, 89, 91, 108n73, 108-109n80 
Koons, Michele, 299 

Kosok, Paul, 56 

Kroeber, Alfred, 105n45, 307 

Kubler, George, 81 

Kushipampa, 46, 47 


L 

La Mayanga (Huaca Facho), 81 

Lambayeque (Sican), wall paintings at, 4 

Larco Hoyle, Rafael, 5, 75, 115, 294-296 

Larson, Kirsten, 99 

Lazarte, Francisco, 47-48, 51, 101n5, 102n24, 103n26—27 

Le Plongeon, Augustus, 28, 29, 32-35, 33, 34) 37) 39) 41, 42, 
101N7 

Lee, William B., 83 

Leguia, Augusto B., 47 

Limatambo, 36, 38 

Lopez, Jimmy, 313n7 

Lyon, Patricia J., 79, 80, 105n43, 108n72 


M 

maces and mace heads: ceramic mace head from Platform 
IL, 145, 146; Mural E, detail of base of mace, 181, 182; Pillar 
1, northeast face, 250; Pillar 5, northwest face, 285; Plaza, 
stone mace head found in, 121-122 

Makowksi, Krzysztof, 30, 54, 59, 104n38 

Mariategui, José Carlos, 66 

Marine Twin, 104n38, 115, 183. See also Divine Twins 

mask, ceramic, from pillared temple, 206, 207 

Matos Mendieta, Ramiro, 74. 

McClelland, Donna, 82-83, 83, 84, 85, 303, 304 

McElroy, Keith, 32 

Medina, Lussiana, 313nn6-7 

Mejia Xesspe, Toribio: Azabache compared, 68, 70, 77; 
Caycho compared, 79; clay mortar hindering work 
of, 163; color in sketch of Mural A, 54, 54-55; descrip- 
tion of Pafamarca, 101n5; on high wall, 103n33; Mural 
A discovery and sketches, 53-55, 54, 59, 64-65, 10436, 
198; numbering of structures at Pafiamarca by, 103n32; 
Pafiamarca, views of, 49-50, 50, 51; Platform I sketches of, 
49; Platform II sketches, 49; Tello expedition and, 10, 11, 
28, 46-56, $7, 100, 10220, 103n30 

midcentury archaeological work and mural reconstruction 
at Pafiamarca, 57-71; Art Institute of Chicago exhibi- 
tion (1956), 28, $7, 68-70, 69, 105n47, 106ns2; Azabache 
replicas, 57, 58, 60-62, 62-69, 64, 66, 70, 105N47, 106nS52; 
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Bonavia field project (1958), 57; Garrido and, 1, 65-67, 
66, 70; Peruvian indigenismo movement and, 57-58, 62, 
66, 68, 70-71; Schaedel/Rodriguez Suy Suy field project 
(1950), 16, 28, 57, 58-62, 60-62, 66-70; Virt Valley Project 
(1946), 57 

Middendorf, Ernst, 10, 28, 29-32, 39-44, 40, 43, 46, 100; 
Die einheimischen Sprachen Perus (1890-1892), 40; Peru: 
Beobachtungen und Studien iiber das Land und seine 
Bewohner wihrend eines 25 Jahrigen Aufenthalts (1893- 
1895), 31, 40 

Middle Horizon tricolor ceramics, 294 

Moche culture: ceramics (See ceramics); evolution of 
archaeological understanding of, 5; importance of 
Pafiamarca site in, 312; mural painting technique, 5—7 

Mocollope, 306 

MoMA (Museum of Modern Art), Ancient Arts of the Andes 
exhibition (1954), 70 

Moore, Jerry, 101n6 

Morales Gamarra, Ricardo, xiii, 84, 106-1076), 111, 114, 116, 
313M1, 3137, 338 

Muelle, Jorge C., 101n6 

Munsell color notations: Corridor Mural, pillared temple, 
265; fragmentary figure, Wall 9, Platform II, 192; histori- 
cal development and use of, 107-108n66; Mural A, 194; 
Mural A North, 198; Mural B, 184; Mural C, 129; Mural D, 
187; Mural E, 178; Mural of the Fish, 182; Northeast Wall, 
pillared temple, 279; PAPAM’s use of, 97, 99, 114, 31305; 
Pillar 1, 248, 250, 251, 252; Pillar 2, 259, 261, 263, 265; Pillar 
3, 267, 270, 278; Pillar 5, 285, 287, 288; Ramp Mural, pil- 
lared temple, 290 

Mural A (mythological combat), 194-198; architectural 
phases of Platform II and, 310; Azabache replica of, 58, 
64-65, 68; color palette, 54, 54-55, 194, 198, 203; conser- 
vation efforts, 175, 176-177, 177; dating, 197, 296; desig- 
nation of mural as, 7, 105n43, 108n72; deterioration of, 
163, 198; discovery and study of, 11; fragmentary figure 
discovered by Proulx on Wall 9 and, 194; iconography, 
196-198; inadequate reburial of, 87; Mejia’s discovery and 
sketches of, 53-55, 54, 59, 64-65, 10436, 198; PAPAM 
study of, 16, 99, 142, 163, 168, 169, 194-198; photographs 
and field drawing, 195-197; Pillar 3, northeast face, and, 
272; Proulx photograph (1967), 55, 56; provisional adobe 
wall stacked in front of, 163; Schaedel’s work on, 11, 58, 59, 
105n44, 198; similarities to Mural A North, 198, 202-203; 
wall profile, 143, 169 

Mural A North (mythological combat), 198-203; architec- 
tural phases of Platform II and, 310; color palette, 198, 
203; conservation efforts, 177; discovery and excavation 
of, 163, 170, 171; fragmentary figure discovered by Proulx 
on Wall 9 and, 194; iconography of, 170, 194, 198-203, 
296, 301; Neciosup illustrations and color matching, 
26, 99; photographs and field drawing, 199-202; Pillar 1, 


southwest face, compared, 252; Pillar 3, northeast face, 
and, 272; Pillar 3, northeast face, compared, 272; similari- 
ties to Mural A, 198, 202-203; wall profile, 143 


Mural B, 184-191; Azabache replica of, 61, 62; color palette, 


184, 191; conservation efforts, 173; dating, 171, 182, 191, 310; 
designation of mural as, 7, 105n43, 108n72; discovery and 
study of, 1; Garrido on, 67; Guillén photograph (1955), 
61; inadequate reburial of, 87; PAPAM excavations, 16, 
99, 142, 153, 155, 156, 184-191; photograph and field draw- 
ing, 185, 186; relationship to Mural D, 188, 190, 191; rope 
attached to rear of monster, 187, 188-190; Schaedel’s work 
on, 59, 105n43, 191; Strombus monster, x, 11, 156, 171, 184— 
191, 185-187, 300, 301, 310 


Mural C (Mural Schaedel or Plaza Mural), 129-141; architec- 


tural and painting sequences, 127; Azabache replica of, 62, 
62-64, 64, 65, 105n47, 116; clothing depicted on, 96; color 
palette, 129; conservation efforts, 128-129; construction 
and painting method, 135; designation of mural as, 7, 
10§n43, 108n72; discovery and study of, 16; excavation of, 
123; midcentury photographs of, 63; modern protective 
adobe wall in front of, 118, 122, 122-126, 128; panoramic 
views of, 140, 141; PAPAM excavations, 16, 98-100, 99, 
129-143; reburial of, 84, 87, 93; repainting of Northwest 
Plaza Wall affecting, 127; ribbon dance, 136, 138, 302, 310; 
ritual processions and offerings figures, 130-134, 135-138, 
136-139, 190, 302; Schaedel’s work on, 16, 59-62, 60, 62, 
105N43, 105nn45—46, 116 


Mural D, 187-191; anthropomorphized iguana, x, 11, 59, 


149, 156, 156, 159, 171, 176, 187-191, 188-191, 300, 301, 310; 
Azabache replica of, 60, 62, 190; color palette, 187, 190, 
191; comparative profiles of walls, 143; conch shell trum- 
pet held by iguana figure, 190, 191; conservation efforts, 
176; dating, 171, 182, 191, 310; designation of mural as, 7, 
105n43, 108n72; discovery and study of, 11; field drawing 
and photograph, 188, 189; Guillén photograph (1955), 61; 
PAPAM excavations, 16, 99, 142, 149, 153, 187-191; rela- 
tionship to Mural B, 188, 190, 191; Schaedel’s work on, s9, 
60, 10543, 190, 191; spiked tail of iguana figure, 190 


Mural E (Mural Bonavia), 71-89, 178-182; black-and-white 


line drawings of, 81-83, 82-84, 85; Bonavia’s study of, 11, 
71-79, 72, 76, 181, 182; Caycho replicas, 73) 74-79, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 82, 85, 89, 108n73, 109N82, 181, 182; color palette, 178, 
182; construction technique, 182; Cordy reconstruction 
(1975), 83, 84, 85; dating, 182, 310; designation of mural 
as, 7, 10§n43, 108n72; deterioration, conservation efforts, 


100, 142, 178-184, 310; photo-composite image, 8, 80, 81, 
85, 108nn73; Pillar 1, chimerical figure carrying jar, south- 
west face, compared, 258; priestess lifting goblet (Figure 
C), Sacrifice Ceremony, 8, 24, 28, 73, 79, 80, 82, 89, 115, 
181, 302; replicas and replica-mass, problem of, 80-81, 85; 
Sacrifice Ceremony (formerly Presentation Theme), x, 
7-8, 8, 79-80, 82, 108N71, 115, 181, 301, 302, 303; significance 
of, 7-9, 8; Velasquez Lopez's painted copy of Caycho's 
replica, 77, 78, 85; wall profile, 143, 151; weapons bundle, 
181; winged attendant, 179, 182 


Mural F (yellow feline): Cummins photo (1981), 92; 


designation of mural as, 7, 105n43, 108n72; detail of 
yellow feline, 272; discovery and study of, 11, 93, 96, 203; 
northeast face of Pillar 3 including, 270-276, 270-277; 
painting sequence, pillared temple, 245; PAPAM exca- 
vations, 16, 206, 220, 223, 270, 311; Ravines tracing, 92; 
red feline, wall to left of Mural F, 93, 220, 243, 279-281; 
Temple of the Painted Pillars and, 93, 220, 223, 242-243, 
270-276, 272, 278 


Mural of the Fish, 182-184; color palette, 182, 184; conserva- 


tion efforts, 175-176, 176; dating, 171, 182, 184, 296, 310; dis- 
covery and excavation of, 145, 147, 152, 153, 183-184; field 
drawing and photograph, 183; iconography, 183, 183-184; 
wall profile, 143 


murals: Corridor Mural, Northwest Wall, Temple of the 


Painted Pillars, 211, 218, 265, 265-266, 266, 291, 301-302, 
319; Northeast Wall Mural, Temple of the Painted Pillars, 
93) 220, 243, 279-281, 279-284, 301-302; partial figure with 
tumi knife discovered by Proulx, Wall 9, 90, 91, 99, 109n81, 
142, 163, 192-194, 193, 310; in Pre-Columbian Americas, 
ix-xi, 1-7; Ramp Mural, Southeast Wall, Temple of the 
Painted Pillars, 204, 218, 222, 246, 290-291, 290-292, 301— 
302. See also Pafiamarca; specific entries at Pillar; specific 
iconography 


Museum of Modern Art (MoMA), Ancient Arts of the Andes 


exhibition (1954), 70 


mythological combat: Ai-Apaec, x, 59, 115, 138, 183, 190, 194, 


2.42, 272-276, 275, 276, 278, 287, 290, 301, 302—306, 305, 
306, 310, 311, 319; Divine Twins, x, 54, 104n38, 115, 194, 197, 
301, 310; Marine Twin, 104n38, 115, 183; Pillar 1, southwest 
face, single crouching figure, 233, 252, 253; Pillar 3, north- 
east face, 241, 242, 272-276, 273-276, 302, 304; Terrestrial 
Twin, 10438, 115; “Wrinkle-Face,” 59, 115, 190, 272. See 
also Mural A; Mural A North 


and near-destruction of, 71-72, 83-89, 86-88, 14.9, 173, N 


174, 178, 181-182; discovery of, u1, 71, 106nns4—s5; draw- Nara Document on Authenticity, 113 


ing of remains in 2010, 179; excavated fragments of, 145; Neciosup Gémez, Pedro, ii, 25, 26, 65, 98, 98-99, 194 
historiographic finds related to, 23-25, 24; iconographic P : 
; d _ ; Nepejia Valley, archaeology in, 6, 9-10 
interpretations of, 79-80; interior corner view, 181; low saaemnnAl é ti Middendorf 
adobe wall stacked in front of, 149; L-shaped wall frag- came cena Catia ee 20-44: Bn gONN rao 

; 39-44, 40, 43; murals, failure to observe, 42-43, 44; 
ment of, 71-72, 72, 149, 150, 151; mace, detail of base of, 


i Le Pl — -38 
181, 182; naked prisoner, 180, 182; PAPAM study of, 16, Squier and Le Plongeon, 29-39, 33-3 
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Noriega Pazos, Julio, 48, 53, 55, 56, 59, 10331 


Northeast Wall Mural, Temple of the Painted Pillars, 93, 220, 


243, 279-281, 279-284, 301-302 
Northwest Wall (Corridor Mural), Temple of the Painted 
Pillars, 211, 218, 265, 265-266, 266, 291, 301-302, 319 


(eo) 

Onuki, Yoshio, 88, 89, 108n79 

organic remains: dating from, 215, 228, 299, 300-301; from 
Platform II, 145, 146, 154; from Temple of the Painted 


Pillars, 206, 211, 212, 213, 215, 218, 22.4, 226-228, 227, 228, 233 


Orr, Nathaniel, and Company, 34, 35, 39 


P 

Pachacamac, 36 

painted pillar structure. See Temple of the Painted Pillars 

Pajuelo, Niel, 3133 

Pampa de las Llamas-Moxeke, 4 

Pampa Grande, 306 

Pafiamarca, 1-18; adobe construction and architectural 
phases, 309-311; also known as “La Fortaleza” (the 
fortress) and “El Castillo” (the castle), 11, 43-44, 46, 
47, 48, 10327; also known as “Tierra Firme,” 32, 34, 35, 


101n8; Azabache'’s painting of, 65, 66; comparative study 
of murals, 302, 306-309, 307, 308, 311-312; consistency and 


ubiquity of murals and polychrome painting at, 311-312; 
dating, 18, 114—115 (See also dating); deterioration and 
destruction of murals at, 112; discovery, publication, 
and study of site, 7-9, 8, 10; etymology of name, 43-44, 


107n12; Final Formative Period (Early Horizon) temple, 


9, 10, 11, 15, 35, 46-47, 49, $9, 101N3, 112, 312; floor num- 
bering at, 313n4; importance of site in Peruvian culture, 
312; layout and major monuments, 10-16, 12, 13 (See also 
specific monuments); location of site, 6, 7, 1903; looting 
and destruction at, 30, 31; Mejia sketches of, 49-50, 50, 
51; Moche ceramics and, x; Moche mural painting tech- 
nique, s—7; Moche origins, x, 7; mural painting in Pre- 
Columbian Americas generally and, ix—xi, 1-7; Murals 


A, B, C, D, E, and F, designation of, 7, 59, 10543, 108n72 


(See also specific entries at Mural); in Nepefia Valley 
archaeology, 9-10; panoramic view looking toward 
Platform I, 7; PAPAM (See Proyecto Arqueoldégico 
Pafiamarca—Area Monumental); perimeter walls, 10, 11, 
33, 33-34; ritual and mythology replicated in, x; satellite 
image, 9; site biography, xi, 17-18, 21-109 (See also site 
biography); viewable on-site murals, lack of, 25-28. See 


also Platform I; Platform II; Platform III; Plaza; Temple 


of the Painted Pillars; specific entries at Mural; specific 
entries at Pillar 

PAPAM. See Proyecto Arqueologico Paftamarca—Area 
Monumental 


Paramonga, 46 
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pigments. See color 


Pillar 1, 248-259; anthropomorphized weapons bundle, 


southwest face, 233, 242, 252, 253, 301; architectural and 
painting sequence, 244-246; architecture and stratig- 
raphy, 206, 209, 219, 230-232, 230-242; chimerical figure 
carrying jar, southwest face, 231, 232, 258, 301; color pal- 
ette, southwest face, 254, 259; dating, 259, 299; erosion 
damage to, 206, 208; figure with golden headdress and 
ear ornament, northwest face, 248, 249; mace head, 
northeast face, 250; northeast face, 250; northwest face, 
248, 248-250, 249; pair of figures, southwest face, 231, 232, 
254, 255, 256; plan and section of, 209; on plan of site, 204; 
priestess lifting goblet, southwest face, 231, 232, 254-258, 
257, 299, 302; red fox- or feline-serpent head, southwest 
face, 252, 253; seated figure with goblet, southwest face, 
252; serpent head painting, northwest face, 17, 98, 248, 
249, 250; single crouching figure, southwest face, possibly 
in mythological combat, 233, 252, 253; southeast face, 251; 
southwest face, 97, 252-258, 252-259, 299; top view, 208 


Pillar 2, 259-265; architectural and painting sequence, 24.4— 


246; architecture and stratigraphy, 206, 210, 219; northeast 
face, 263, 263-264, 264; northwest face, 259, 259-260, 260; 
painted wall/bench joined to, 261, 261-262, 262; on plan 
of site, 204; post-Moche graffiti, northwest face, 248, 260; 
red feline, northeast face, 218, 243, 263-264, 264; south- 
east face, 265; southwest face, 265; winged warrior, north- 
east face, 218, 243, 263, 263-264, 264, 301; yellow feline, 
painted wall/bench, 262 


Pillar 3, 267-278; architectural and painting sequence, 


244-246; architecture and stratigraphy, 220, 221, 223, 239, 
240, 241, 242-244; color palette, 270-272; conservation 
efforts, northeast face, 247; erosion damage to, 206; hum- 
mingbird and hawk warriors, northwest face, 96, 98, 100, 
220, 223, 242, 267, 268-269, 301, 319; mythological battle 
cycle, northeast face, 241, 242, 272-276, 273-276, 302, 304; 
northeast face (including Mural F), 270-276, 270-277; 
northwest face, 267, 267-269; painted wall/bench 
attached to, 278; on plan of site, 204; red birds, northeast 
face, 240, 241, 242, 272, 273-275; ritual processions and 
offerings figures, northeast face, 241, 242, 276, 277, 302; 
southeast face, 278; southwest face, 278. See also Mural F 


Pillar 4, 285; architectural and painting sequence, 244-246; 


architecture and stratigraphy, 220, 221; no painted or plas- 
ter surface observed on, 285; on plan of site, 204 


Pillar 5, 285-290; architectural and painting sequence, 244- 


246; architecture and stratigraphy, 221, 224; mace head, 
northwest face, 285; northeast face, 287, 287-288; north- 
west face, 265-286, 285; on plan of site, 204; serpent head, 
southeast face, 290; snake belt, figure with, northeast 
face, 287, 301; southeast face, 288, 288-290, 289; southwest 
face, 290 


pillared temple. See Temple of the Painted Pillars 


Pizarro, Pedro, 36 

Platform I: engraved view of (1877), 34-39, 36; first 
reporting/recording of murals of, 51; Horkheimer’s 
ca. 1954-1964 view of, 23, 34-35; isometric rendering 
with zigzag access ramp, 34, 35; layout of site, 10, 14; 
looter’s trench dug through, 11, 14; Mejia sketches of, 49; 
Middendorf’s view of (1893-1895), 40, 41-42; panoramic 
view looking toward, 7; in PAPAM sectors, 112; roofing 
of, 1904; stereograph of (1864), 32-34, 33, 34, 37) 39; Tello 
expedition photo (1933), 45 

Platform II, 142-177; architectural and painting sequences, 
169-171, 310-311; architecture and stratigraphy of Unit 4, 
143-153, 144-148, 150-153; architecture and stratigraphy 
of Unit 5, 144, 145, 153-159, 153-162; architecture and 
stratigraphy of Unit 6, 144, 163-169, 164-169, 170, 171; bas- 
ketry shield with textiles and feathers (Feature 1, Unit s), 
19N2, 113, 142, 1$7—159, 160-162, 171, 300, 301, 310-311, 317; 
ceramic sherds recovered from, 143, 145, 146, 154; con- 
servation efforts, 172-177, 172-177; dating, 296, 300-301; 
excavations of Units 4-6, 142, 142-143, 143-145; first 
reporting/recording of murals of, 51, 53-54; fragmentary 
figure on Wall 9, 192-194, 193; gilded copper platelets dis- 
covered at, 30, 31; layout of site, 10, 11; looters’ pit, 30, 154, 
157, 158, 159, 164, 166-168, 172, 310; Mejia sketches of, 49; 
Middendorf’s view of (1893-1895), 40, 41-42; mural frag- 
ments excavated, 145, 149, 151, 154; northwest face of Wall 
10, plaster and paint fragments, 163-169; organic remains, 
145, 146, 154; PAPAM sectors and unit excavations, 16, 
112-113, 142-184, 313n6; partial figure with tumi knife 
discovered by Proulx, Wall 9, 90, 91, 99, 109n81, 142, 163, 
192-194, 193, 310. See also Mural A; Mural A North; Mural 
B; Mural D; Mural E 

Platform III: layout of site, 10, u1, 15; in PAPAM sectors, 112; 
as photographic site, 42 

Plaza, 116-143; architectural phases, 310; cemetery, 49; 
ceramic sherds recovered from, 118; conservation efforts, 
128, 128-129; dating, 296; layout of, 11-16; PAPAM sectors 
and unit excavations, 16, 112, 116-129, 313nn2-3; Schaedel’s 
work in, 59-62; Southeast Plaza Wall, painted figures 
discovered on, 94, 95, 95-96; stone mace head found in, 
121-122; Tello in looted tomb in (1933), 45, 47; Units 1-3, 
architecture and stratigraphy of, 116-126, 117-127. See also 
Mural C 

pottery. See ceramics 
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